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V-c’s back pay is illegal, 
professor alleges 

by Sue lleid the period during which Sir Cyril 

was full-time Vice-chancellor, there 
A tlticisum to pay Sir Cyril Philips, cun be no justification for paying 
vice-chancellor of London Univer- his the greater sum of £4,668 a year 
sity, more than £6,000 in pack pay now lie has reverted to a part-time 
has met with Utter criticism from appointment." 
one of die miiver^ty’s professors. . Hc adds t h at it was ill-judged and 
Professm- John Griffith has sent n foolish at a time of financial strin- 
scrongly worded complaint ta titu uency to make n back payment of 
Privy CmmciJ over Uio puynieni uver £5,000 to Sir Cyril, when me- 
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Low recruitment to technical 
courses ‘ threatens industry’ 

from page one A total of 29 students wete re. 

and the students often follow a fo'wmforf 1 ' Col^o? SSg^ 
common first year with electrical 1Q to Trent Polytechnic S& 
and mechaulca engineering, die die London College of PrimhJ 
figures are likely tol>e lower than Textiles recruited 69 studS to 
actual recruitment. Even so, Lon- five courses, with 22 stiiS S 
Chester 1 Polytechnic had only eight Leicester Polytechnic; 18 « h* 
students on the second y?ar of the -dersfield Polytechnic: and 13 «£ 
course this year. at Blackburn College of TeilS 

* *«*j - ■ «* 1 — .• uver £o,uuu iu air oyru, nrjivu pie- Otlier poor areas included food and Bolton Institute of Technology. 

which, he claims, is Illegal. vimisly the office of vice-chancellor T„ SSS' "““E* Kidderminster College of Fun hit 

Professor Griffith says the deci- hud been regarded as an honour. Ill £ {Iffl Education recruited three studeow. 
slot), made by London University Professor .Griffith, one of the Will, sics, chemistry and aeronautical Higher National Diplomas in textile* 

.senate in July, is contrary to the sternest critics of the Murray report . . , engineering. • are being phased out. however, a 

present pay policy of the Govern- proposals which suggest the change l fts . stu °?7 ts The North East Wales Institute a dvance of !tho general replacement 

niom. lie also alleges that tho in role of the . university's vice- 8 rfl diiated from British universities of Higher Education, which runs of HNDs by new courses, 

senate hud nu power to nuike the chancellor, has • told die Privy "I. j academic year 1973-74 com* the sole aeronautical engineering Middlesex Polytechnic was the 

ruling. Council that die honoraria are n part tod with 27,247 scienco students, course, has attracted 12. 9 and 16 only Institutions to run a phjiici 

Sir Cyril, director of the univer- and pared " of the implementation f , , House of Commons has been students over the past three years, course which had at least 20 stu- 

ally’s Scnool of Oriental mid African of uio recommendations of die / Almost two-thirds of 64 students dents.- Recruitment ‘to other 

Studies, was appointed part-time report. «* a written answer to the House recruited to food technology diplo- physics courses was: . Sheffield 

vice -c limit ell or in 1972. Hu bccuinu Ilo udds : “ On a proper Inter pre- y“ Hred Muliey, Secretary of State mas were admitted to two coursos O-®) ! Fraston Polytechnic (16f; 

full-time vicG-cluuicelloL' Jit 1974 but tarion of the University of London ;? r Education and Science, gave at South Bonk Polytechnic and 

In August litis year reverted to puri- Act 1926 and die statutes made |}8‘*rcs comparing die number of Grimsby College of Technology. The J oiyt^chnics of North jSwnorOttiii 

time vice-chmiccllur aftur tlie Privy thereunder die vice-chancellorsliip " l ? t « e 8ree graduates in arts and remaining 22 students were distri- &?*}*)> r««S\ ter s ? TCn ” “* 

Council rejected new statute pro- is nn unpaid appointment and the ?™ H5e *J™g the five years buted among diree courses at Bristol ^|«o>Mrive). 

yosuh put furwurd by tho univer- payment of these honoraria is illegal between 19J9 and 1974. These Polytechnic (11); Grimsby College * w tSl 

site to miiki- the vice-chancellorsblp uud ultra vires die court mid Jbowed that in 1969 there were of Technology (7) ; and Cardiff Col- cufill 

a full-lime ad mlu is trn rive and sahw- dilute.” matjinally more science than arts lege of FoorTedmology (4). “ : f gS™** 

led post. D. Ronald Tress, master of Bfrk- F fld “ a tea but by 1972 this trend The 49 • students recruited to 

Sir Cyril lias been paid ns diree- beck . College and chairman of the bad been reversed. metallurgy were divided between t 8 c h en iistrv was at NELP fjii), 

tor of his school aince 1972 biu at university’s joint finance and 54,387 graduates in that four courses. Twenty-four students Manchester Polytechnic and Nor* 


which, he claims, is Illegal. vinusly the office of vice-chancellor T__ T) n „1* 

Professor Griffith says the deci- hud been regarded as an honour. I ll ■ Hi II flUTcTHl 
s ion, made by London University Professor .Griffith, one of the 

seuatu in July, is contrary to the sternest critics of the Murray report ... nrtA . . . 

present pay policy of the Govern- proposals which suggest the change "~*\ c .™1 J Z8 , t rts . stu ®?” ts 
niani. lie also alleges tlmt tho in role of the university's vice- 8 rfl duated from British universities 


Professor Griffith says the deci- hud been regarded as an honour, 
s ion, made by Loudon University Professor .Griffith, one of the 


jifani. He also alleges that tho m role of the university's vice- 
senate hud nu power to niukc the chancellor, has - told tlie Privy 


the academic year 1973-74 com- 


a run-nine namuustrnnve ami sninr- «eu*ue. » Jtglnally ,.. M . = au»uH »rw ,c B c ui jc-uuu iBuiuuiuw w . , T u 1 

led post. Dr Ronald Tress, muster of Birk- P™du fttQ3 but by 1972 this trend The 49 ■ students recruited to ££ 1^5^X11^10^ ^ 

Sir Cyril lias been paid ns diree- beck . College and chairman of tlie bad been reversed. metallurgy were divided between t _ 8 chemisti-v was at NELP (iii). 

tor of his school since 1972 biu at university's joint finance and the 54,387 graduates in that four courses. Twenty-four students Manchester Polytechnic and Not* 

the July meeting of the senate li general purposes committee, said ?co r n | 7,4 , were arts i rt,du ate* and were recruited to Sheffield Poly- g agt vVales Institute of Higjitr 


was agreed that for the 
tween Junuary 1974 and 
be should be awarded, as 


the period be- this week that tlie new arrangement 2®, 902 science graduates. By 1974 technic, 11 to Manchester Poly- Educated attracted seven each 

and July 1975 to pay vice-chancellors was a , 10 gap had widened with nearly technic, nine to West Bromwich Among the ton recruiters to 

, as additional permanent move. LG00 more arts students graduating College of Commerce and Techno- neSg gtuc jies last year were \ 


back pu>\ hoiiorarla at tho rate of The university, he said, had 

over £4.000 a yoar. I] twos nlso ruled sought legal ndvlco before making * 


^hat from August, for the session the decision. Tlicra was nothing in 
* 1975-7G. lie should be awarded mi its statutes to say tliat the vice- 
haiiaroriuni of £4,668. chancellor should not be paid and 

Now Professor. Griffith claims the university was confldout dial 
.that the decision was “ wholly 11 11- there land been nn imnrpprlety 
juslifiublc ", In tho statement ‘to regarding the Privy Council’s rejec- 
the Privy Council he says : “ Even tlon of the proposed Btatucps earlier 
it an honorarium were justified for this yeRr. 


Self- validation will destroy 
relations, Sir Michael warns 


01UUKU19 giaimdung v-uuugc ui BuumiL-up iuiu xcbuuu- n .«, studies last vear were WW 

!hXmc Un,VerS tleS thHU scleuce S, e T’ °? d - five t0 F North-East London ‘College f?79) t Newcuifc 
students. Wales Institute of Higher Educa- polytechnic (144) ; South Wed Lo* 

w. J ; , , Uon - don College (118); and Bristol ftfr 

Mi Muliey, also lu a written Similarly, the 41 students re- technic (116). 

t0,d ‘he House that in tho cruited to foundry technology were Among tho' top recruiters In M 
iiniui cinl year 1974-75 £381 m was divided between three courses: 19 and catering were Westiuinitfl 
by local education authorities at Chesterfield College of Teclino- College (65) and Hollings Colkff 
an< !*t a i nd W fl le S on teachers’ logy, 12 at Bolton Institute of Tech- with Elisabeth Gaskell College « 
■ - “i ,R advanced and nology and 10 at West. Bromwich Education, Manchester: (61) u* 

' bir tiier education College of Commerce and Techno- Bournemouth College of Tochnotoft 
sector, Ioev f70l - ' ; 

Mr Muliey outlined the salarv 

1970!* 1 'ihese Showed 1 M tii a^in Courses that failed to attract students 

22, wn |v e r, ity .lecturer was . iQ „ . iqri ini 


by Frances Gibb 


of unpaid volunteers, over a tl 
sand strong : some drawn from 


ij/v a university lecturer was 

?™f. h rzA\^ ssansR 

thou- £5.611) l i“ r ' "" d ” P,0fKS0r abm,t w £“ “«f ”1“ 
n . "■ By l974 it was estimated that the Teessldo Poly 


'tiiarta Courses that failed to attract students 


Mid-Essex Tech Col 
Wigan and District Mining and 
,Tcch Col 


Art and 


iverage Birkenhead Col of Technology* 

^ T U 3 St !. r nt ‘ rs ^P "wbich could "become* too. were' "'abom" "K905 “ ^ otesior ^ScLnc^ina 
S& e ittiV ?rBl * nd ~}uAfB m be Mvadi;i partita . ■ " • “* ^ * : . . wSd CoW^voiogy .. . 

me, in is wcok. • • • • ■ ■ ship. For mutunl aid- of the teaching i n 0 written answer . Mr Mull«» Norwich City Col 

.Mfliy membars of polytechnics Institutions for pooling Information told the House that in 1974 tS St Helens Col ol Technology 
looked forward, ,lo the^day when about experiments, maintaining stan- ratio of full-time students toearii FarDboroIl ^ h Co1 of Technology 
t J iey r'° U J d , rp ? cive , t I ie i.“j la 5 k °f aco- , dnrds While sdtmtiatiug (iui0yadoh. , ‘ full-time member trf «aff ^British M«hanlcal engineering 
demte mnhirtiv «*nd. haVd a royal commended' the vocational universities was 1 eicht 10 one in Watford Col or Technology 

ate 1 their own . emphasis of tho oolvtechttics : their *!.a S* iFlwJHi j 6, - North East Essex Technical Col 


dralc- , futurity dnd. haite a royal ' Ho" commended the vocational universities was eight to U one r In Watford Col of Technology 
. . Chaffer .to , validate' their own emphasis of tho polytechnics their the pfllytechhlcS in Enel art d and SS rth Technical Col 

- ' ' , ! dG * r l°?Ll I?, 8 But bihera. •.noting g/eat strength, M that .the adquhth Wales Sdi rSffo of «u5Htstl full- tSSm?* 01 Techno *°» 

1 nature Of .Aa council’s fid n of knowledge was never far time teaching staff diiriiiE the same Tn^f nr he 

e . a °S5*»» dlKwent cdn-.r removed .from impractical a p plica- yea? a%t seveiwi o^^^ NortB-East Wales Inst or HE 

orearing part Jo tho.C^AA’ft .work, .| fcprld’sl activities, wds one of thrir- A Meianu riy . ■ , 

which was mainbV done bv ?*h armv most L>>k. r a<> • , ... 4 a-ji -Teesslda Poly . . 


closed 1 
15 
• 9 
.. nil 
7 


which was mainly done by V ah army .r^ost d^ilnctlve jeatures. . 


f t- Doting 1974 the .inatlnitlbiial unit 


-Teesslda roly ' 


" ^ tost of each polytechnic - student p n i„ ‘ ’ • 

-filling V lV - 1 ' ; MuUey:announced.' x^2d5l?P^ ■ 

*6'HoSw- recently. The compar- West ChdShJro pol of FE 


colleges took tho lion's -share of SSj^rfSo Itatheihaae«i' tellftlci end cbmimttng 

tins sum with £20m worth of build- Jinn Letch Worth tol of Technology 

lug starts in 1976-77. V tJon student just £65S, fie said. Uvenmol Pqly • . • ^ . , 

Because the universities’ sum is »r,. i*..n„., , N °fdi Gloucestershire . Cpl of 

I'cJciitYOly small there- hre few tnaiur - so 8 ? ve ..flsuiw to _ Technology 


gemrad! for North Staffs Poly , 
BWWS ^the' Cimtotitei 1 : studies.-- 


i iteW .social sciences block which wiu n Ir i business studies , ' . #£» 1 

pro ride ' ienclilng ..ioaciB for: 800 sfiutilx n n g ,. 1 ^ British Mnivfer-- North East Essex Technical Col ' 

studiills. ' The 'ilGCi. will •nivb *Uic^ had pnmed veterinary science. .instliutlonRl: managcmertt . ; .. 
;i.f$5,000 -^r&ilStmt'r JUW BrrminWm COVof Food . ’; 


Mld-EsSex Tecbblcal Col . ■ / 

business studies 1 • ; , ' ;• 

North East Essex Technical Col ' 


1 regularly tran^fer to second 


i::m: NEXTWgR 


i . j ; 1 ; • j- ., ..6den.ee'::- undergvaduate?, compared 'Bristol • Polytech nic’s- Bt 

' v’-y. . iwnh .abqnt 340 liit year. - ’ ''-; ■>. ... rdry, named; in meiriqFy. 


y .Of tHe late 
firSt director 
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‘Reluctant’ 
AUT seeks 
to join TUC 

Mcmluus of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers are urged “reluc- 
tantly” to voto for membership of 


current edition of their Bulletin. 

Professor Bill Wallace of tlio New 
University of Ulster, last year’s 


wijoHitent gives extra 
building. . .: 

has given tho unb. 
K **** 6250,000 for build- 
tag R fJ? PW * o£ policy of provide 
■ v-- . fljb ■* .construction' 


Justify social science to society 
new SSRC chairman urges 


president, argues for monibcrshiii 
of rlia TUC os nn experiment, with 
tlie proviso that the AUT will with- 


draw If Its work ns n professional 
oraonbarinu is threatened. 

A meeting of tho AUT council 
next mouth will vote on a motion 



by David Wulker, Social Sciences Correspondent 

A warning lo social scientists ro avoid fratricidal 
disputes has been issued by the new chairman of ilio 
Social Scleuce Research Council. 

In the November issuo of tho council’s Newsletter, 
Mr Derek Robinson, wlio took over as part-time choir- 
man at tho > beginuing of October, warns thuc rhe 
social scientists aro not tho most highly regarded 
occupational group in society — ;tnd he believes his 
experience ns uu economist qualifies liim 10 «iy It. 

* Wo have to find ways of reconciling whatever 
uifvcvonces tiiore aro between us, ui least to tlie 
point whero we can presont fully, urtlcuhitely uml 
convincingly, tlie strong case that wo have and need 
to get across in thu ‘difficult limes tlm are going to 
face us.’’ 

Mr Robinson, .1 Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
uud senior research officer at the Oxford Institute 
of Economics and Statistics, empiuisbes in his article 
“ Looking forward from 1975 *’ the need for social 
scientists to justify themselves and their work not 
only lo other ucudeniics but to the general public 
as well. 

“The necessity la to conibino nn inevitubly greater 


dcgroc of public accountability with protection of the 
standards and iudependetteo without which academic 
research ceases to exist os on indr-ficiulent and valu- 
able contribution to democratic society 

Mr Robinson, who is said by SSUC staff to have 
struck u remarkable rapport lvilli tho council’s new 
secretary, Dr Cyril Suiitlx. hints that some of the 
procedures in research grant application might hnvo 
t<> he changed. 

lie adds, however, that there is one element in ilio 
SSUC system which lie hopes will never change. Ho 
praises the involvement of academics in judging iboir 
col leagues’ work and applications, calling H the best 
defence ugultm outside intervention and excessive 
buremiLTiicy. 

"There lire hundreds of academics Involved In the 
advisory and decision-inking processes of SKltC. If 
there is less than total uiMufntity in their views this 
Is mi more than a reflection of the full academic 
population they represent. While there has to he 
sonic com men central policy and agreed lines of 
development und priorities this docs not require total 
cur.trali/iiiion nr the Imposition of uuinalirhic uni- 
formity.'' 

SSRC Newsletter, November 1975., Lender, page 16 


Rate grant settlement 
threatens 10,000 


KHB 


orfer'f hdKrtx / 

(rum its executivo tiiat the member- 
ship should answer by ballot the 
Question whotlier tho AUT should 
Inin the TUC. It is likely that a 
ballot will be held in February. 

Professor Wallace says : “ On 

balance it would seqni fair to con- 
cluijo that membership of tlie TUC 
wjuld not uoccssarily load to a 
icsseoing of the AUT’s interast In 
«o general univorsity field. 

“could be argued that the AUT 
lamJd join and add Its weight to 
of other non-political organiza- 
in Btcoring the TUC towards 
non-party politics." . 
lk “ c Wds that with tho strength of 
JT" TUC behind its salary claim 
™f„ A pT might have been able to 
“toe its salary negotiations quicker 
“id more to Its advantage. • 

S. 1974-75 tbe membership of 
A Bt Incrensod by about 10 per 
adding 2,500 additional fticni- 

NUS to fight for 
33 per cent more 

^■National Union of Students la 
w demand a . 33 per cent increase 
jMho student grant, Mr Alistair 
Swart, deputy president df the 
Bvi„ ®^ d convenor, of tho national 
w campaign, said nt tho week- 

flip NUS Woles con- 
|?^? n c ®’ .Mr .btowart snid tlie HUS 
■Pwinlng to. campaign for on in- 
^B from .£740 te £985. ••. 


by David Hcnckc 

Up to 10,000 induce teacher* ura 
likely to be unemployed when they 
finish their training noxt year fol- 
10 iving last week's settlement of the 
raro support grnm at £G,852in. 

The Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions fears redun- 
dancies of academic staff in at least 
five of the 30 polytechnics — 
Manchester, Ncwcustle, Lanchcstur, 
Portsmouth and Somli Bank. Man- 
chester and Newcastle, because of 
college and polytechnic mergers, 
could each lose about 100 jobs. 

At Portsmouth 64 academic and 
secretarial pasta ura expected to 
disappear following' propqsals to 
reduco the salaries bill by about 
£300,000 in a general expenditure 
reduction of nearly £lm. 

The Government's decision to 


g 'Oftn going down 

£.-b|| decretory'; of State for 
"b-Jiid Science was ranked 

pub-, 

°n November 
' ,19$9, >jn rite' 

iGoyernrtient, - i It 


to cover additional pay ood price 
rises during tho next financial year, 
and to Impose a complete standstill 
on local government expenditure 
has angered the education unions, 
disappointed tlio local authorities 
and created a rift between Mr 
Crqsland. Secretary of State for 
the Environment, and Mf Muliey, 
Secretory of State for Education. 

At a press conference Mr Croa- 
land . . admitted ^at relations 
between him and Mr Muliey had 
become "somowhat strained be- 
cause of the settlement. Mr Mulloy 
lias beba pressing for a two per cent 
growth lit the oduefttion budget,- 
although bis absence front talks 
between tho Trades .Union Council 
and tho Government recontly had 
led trade unlnu lenders to .suspect 
tlmt bo had lost the battio. 

Town hall treasurers, who bavo 
been Interpreting the Govoi'jimcnt s 
intentions this week, have been told 
that the -.“standstill” calculations 
aro based on a 10-11 per com Item- 
dop. rate, ip tho year from last SteP" 

grant, ivhlch accounts for 
65.5 nor cent of local, authority 
sponding, compared with G6,5 par. 
certt Jast year, has been re-dislrlbu- 
tad to favour London at th«? expense 
of the' bounty nud motropoUtan 
authorities. That inevitably is oxpec- 
ted to lead either to highor loriUs 
of cuts' or larger . rate increases In 
thb county authorities. 

.•■rii addition some coynty autiipri- 
tibS. mainly Conservative coiitrolleu, 
are sold tb favour reductions of up 
to 2 per : cant' in local authority 
expenditure iu lino with 'Conserva- 
tive; Tarty : policy, , among _ them 
Lincolnshire, Cumbria and Surrey. 


There is also evidence that lurul 
aulliorities, which aro eiltilh'il t«> 
spend their grout regardless <•( ilit 
money cnlculatud to provide »ti- 
vices, liavu not bceu spuudiug the 
full share allowed for education. 

The Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions, the National 
Uniun of Teachers and the Nutlonal 
Union of Students have condemned 
the: settlement and are plunning to 
fight the cute by holding regional 
rallies, such as those as Lxotcr, 
Bristol and Liverpool recently, by 
holding one day strikes and refus- 
ing to cooperate with local authori- 
ties contemplating cuts. 

Among authorities considering 
reductions in further education arc 
Leicestershire, Devon, Gloucester- 
shire, Durham, Cleveland, East Sus- 
sex, Rochdale, Surrey, Hertford- 
shire, Bolton end Sunderland. 

Proposals include the closure of 
GCE courses for 700 .students In 
Gloucestershire ; closure of adult 
education courses in Rochdale ; re- 
moval of 50 further education jobs 
in Hertfordshire i and cuts In staff 
in further education colleges at Bol- 
ton, Suuderland, Durham and in 
Teesside. 

Teacher training students 1 are 
likely to find it Very difficult to 
find jobs because of the Govern- 
mom’s commitment to nil growth. 

Indications from authorities seem 
to show that tiro only new jobs 
likely to. be created are in sixth 
forms, with many authorities propos- 
ing to rcduco tho number of Jabs in 
nursery and' primary , education* - 

National estUnates prOpdi-ed Dy 
the Government show that between 
5,000 and 10,000 toacliora cart expect 
to bo unemployed next year. 

RATE SUTPORT GRANT .. 

KEY PACTS . 

(11 Total Accepted (Relevant) 
Expenditure 

1975-76 1976-77 

N ' o '„':, E dm ric “ “asr 

Tho “ standstill " Is In current aspen- 
dJturo, whereas tlio flKUroS above In-, 
dude . loan charges end capital aiot 
Ctobj revonuo. 

(i) Total Exchequer Cronl . 

1975-7$ 1976-77 

GG.3% 63.5% 

Nov '75 Nov v5 
prla-fi prices 
'■ ., .. X6,590m £6.8^m 

I-omldu’s sbdro nf .(about) 

Needs und Resources 12,4%- 14% 

(j) tile Cash LluiU ; ' ' 

‘Tho cash limit of £480tn Is a.pre-dotor- 
nilned limit ou thp amount of additional 
ctant payable towards the coit Of pay 
end prloB increnw jln W?B‘77 not nl- 
ready allowed for In' tnd sottlemont. 


Scotland and 
Wales stay 
with UGC 

Ci mi nil nf ilio Kcotti-.li und WfNIi 
nnivi-nitii-i will nut Iw given to ilio 
nuiinnul ir.scmblies. according to 


spuudiug the Government propci so Is ru voided 
education. terday in its White Paper 
Teachers in devonitloit. 


University Grams Cnminltico is ta 
remain Intact, although it will prob- 
ably sor up a special sub-committee 
to doul with “the Scottish dimen- 
sion” of university business on 
which representatives of the Scot- 
tish government will sit. Tho United 
Kingdom basis of the research 
councils trill remain unchanged. . 

All further and higher education 
outside the universities trill become 
the responsibility of tho new Scot- 
tish and Welsh administrations, 
although control of student grants 
for advanced further education will 
be determined by Westminster. 

Tlie ' White Paper states: 
“ Responsibility for the Scottish uni- 
versities frill not be devolved. The 
Government believe that it is in the 
best interests of the United King- 
dom. Including Scotland, that they 
should continue to be run os part of 
a wider United Kingdom system and 
under the supervision of a single 
University Grants Committee. 

“At tlie same time, the Govern- 
ment attncli importance to closo and 
effective liaison between tho Scot- 
tish universities and those other 
parts, of the higher education sys- 
tem that will come under the con- 
trol of the Scottish administration. 
Tho UGC will therefore be asked 
to devise arrangements' recogniring 
tho specific Scottish dintonsinn nr 
their business, and linking the Scot- 
tish atlmlnist ration with these 
arrangements.” 

Tbo paragraphs of the.' White 
Paper dealing tVlrh Welsh higher 
education ore shorter. “Responsi- 
bility will not bo devolved for the 
research councils, or the Nature 
Conservancy Council ; for the uni- 
varsities; for nation ul policy on .man- 
datory awards ta students on higher 
cducutldn coursos and for postgrad- 
uate awurtls.” ... 


Roy Edgley discusses tho 
role of philosophy in the 
defence of the university, 
page 15; J. C. Rees on 
John Stuart Mill, page 18; 
Marx m unship, page 20 

: :ii 

i 

H! 

••1: . 

Kermodc's Classic 


David Dn ichcs on the 
T. S. Eliot memorial 


lectures, page 19 


Electronic calculators 

. 

Five pages of special 


articles devoted to a 


technical revolution, 
pages 23-27 . 

i, - 

■ ; | " 


R. B. Hunter 

Peter Wilby interviews the 
vice-chancellor of 
Birmingham University, 
who once proposed the 
closure of sonic universities 
to protect the rest, page 7 


Geography 
David Walker on the 
geography department at 
Cambridge University, 
page 6 


Ar ts man 

Francis Gibb talks to Roy 
Shaw, secretary-general 
of the Arts Council, pilge 6 


Academic j&bs 
Five pages of new posts, 
•pages 28-32 


Aston quits NUS [ 

Tho Git i Id of Student* at Aston 1 Don s diiuy 
University luw turned its back on 
the National Union of Students. , 

At n general meetiim of the guild I Notieebonril 
(the students, union) this week, an • 
executive committee motion propos- 
ing that it ; renttih ^ affiliated to the 
NUS was.. pvetTVholmlugly defeated 
by 893 Votes 'to-332.' ;• ■ . . V ; " : ' 

Tills ; is the flrti tfm£ since' 19(iS 
that a wtlon.' hna decided ,'t'o dis- 
affiliate from the NUS. ' 
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Colleges await Charter on admission for handicapped sought 


decision on 


by David Ilencke 
Lord C rowdier- Hunt, Minister of 
Stale for Higher Education, is 
shortly to ennaunce final decisions 
on the future of two West Midlands 
col legos of education following a 
“fact-finding" tour of the colleges 
but Friday. 

The minister has decided to in- 
vestigate whether die large Dudley 
College of Education should be 
merged with Wolverhampton Poly- 
technic or with Dudley College of 
Further Education. 

The staff of both college and 
polytechnic iron Id welcome a mer- 
ger since ft would provide a compre- 
hensive faculty of education with 
the existing Wolverhampton Tech- 
nical Teachers' College and Wol- 
verhampton Day College in on en- 
larged polytechnic. 

The Labour-controlled Dudley 
council wlshos to retain the college 
so that another institute of further 
and higher education can be estab- 
lished. 

Tho minister also visited the 
West Midlands College of Educa- 
tion, WulsnII, which whs one of the 
first colleges to offer Council for 
Nationnl Academic A waft la degrees, 
and Is now one of [lie Inst large 
colleges which lint had no final 
decision about its future, It hopes 
10 rental 11 independent mid to offer, 
liku Biiimorshe and Edge Hill col- 
leges of education, courses outside 
toucher training 

ft Liverpool Council's further edu- 
cation sub -commit too has estab- 
lished n working party to investigate 
the effects on local schools and 
colleges of the C. F. Mott College 
of Higher Education transferring its 
validation from Liverpool to Lan- 
caster universities. 

Tho committee Is understood to 
have no objection to the change but 
is concerned aliout how such 
change* will affect the future - of 
ether colleges which will remain 




Picture by Barry Lewis 

Member of n party of handicapped Open Uni- 
versity students on a visit to Rome earlier tills 
year. 


by Jane Feinmann 

Every British institution of higher and further 
education is to be asked to formulate and 
publish a policy on die admission of and provi- 
sion for handicapped students. The aim is to 
stop handicapped students being prevented 
from taking courses for which they are 
qualified. 

The request will be made by the National 
Bureau for Handicapped Students, which passed 
a resolution to this effect at its first annual 
general meeting, held in London last week. The 
NBHS was formed a year ago under die guid- 
ance of Mr Denis Coe, their present chairman 
and a member of the Warnock Committee, to 
assist handicapped students in tertiary educa- 
tion. 

It hopes to lielo integrate handicapped people 
into normal society instead of isolating them 
in beautiful houses in the country. 

The NBHS Is aware that its first step in 
this direction is a cautious one and it also 
realizes that it has no direct influence over 
the institutions involved. 

“We do appreciate that It might be beyond 
the power of a single institution, however well 
i mentioned, to ensure that any handicapped 
student could follow any course of studies ”, 
Mr Colin Low, a lecturer at Loeds University 
and a member of the NBHS steering committee, 
said last week. 

Bradford University, during a preliminary 


survey iiad already expressed doubts as m * 
feasibility of this aim. . ,0 1 

“ What we hope is that qualified handicap 1 
students will be able to find a place snm«A PH 
in tertiary education for every possible ’Si"? 
study. This will require considerable oiS» 
don but it is possible that NBHS could Si,.' 
clearing house, once the individual institution! 
have published policies.” nsututions 

Mr Low paid tribute to his own university 
which had made huge strides ltv effecting HI 
grata on of handicapped students since* Loti 
Boyle, the vice-chancellor, bad plettaed ik* 
there would be no unjustifiable prejudice atiE 
handicapped students. E ^ DU1 

The problems facing handicapped students are 
primarily those of access, but the NBHS emX 
sises that the attitude of tho authorities and 
“ total environment ” are equally important Mt 
Michael Oliver, a postgraduate student at Kea 
University who 15 soverely handicapped and 
permanently in a wheelchair, believes the b* 
of the handicapped student would be eased If 1 
member of staff were designated as a mediator 
between students and administration. 

About a year ago, for Instance, the books!™ 
in the Kent University library was moved frwi 
the basement to the mezzanine floor, which mi 
inaccessible to wheelchairs, a result of ignoraoca 
on the part of the authorities but it took Mr 0 
Oliver the best part of a year to contact tfaa f 
various committees and have the move reversed [ 


Students 4 lost £lm ’ on pop concerts News in brief 


with Liverpool University. 

ft At the Universities Council for 

til a Education of Teachers annual 


conference ot York University 
earlier this month consideration was 
given to the council's role following 
the reorganization of teacher train- 
ing. Among its guests was Mr 
Hugh Harding, under-secretary at 
the Department of Education and 
Science. 

ft St Peter's College, Salrley, one of 
four Anglican colleges threatened 
with closure by the Church of Eng- 
land Board of Education, has sub- 
mitted a four page appeal to the 
Department; of Education and Set-, 
erica outlining its case for survival. 

It is critical of the Boa^d of Edu- 
cation -for failing to meet the need 
for a ''regional spread” of teacher 
training places in ' England and 
Wales. 

It . says that closing St. Peter’s 
"would mean that members of the 
Established Church.' In the second 
city of the nation would.be forever 
deprived of their right, to train for 
the teaching, profession in .a college' 
or their own denomination, a rl 


Plans for a secret ballot for the 
election of the national executive, 
similar to the National Union of 
Mi no worker s' “ph-hoad ballots”, 
mid a 'scheme to stop an estimated 
Llm loss on pop groups vu students' 
unions over tho past two years, will 
be the main issues at the National 
Union of Students' winter confer- 
ence next month. 

More predictable debates will be 
held on plans for unnther campaign 
on education cuts and grants and 
the Government's economic policies 
nnd housing, including’ a new cam- 
paign against the proposed criminal 
trespass law, which will make squat- 
ting more difficult. 

The proposals for electoral re- 
form lonk likely to bo the most 
fraught issue, since no fewer than 
22 amendments have been put for- 
ward against the motion, Including 
one bended by the NUS executive. 

The reform proposals are sup- 
ported by 1(1 universities and uni- 
versity colleges. Including the Cam- 
bridge, Manchester nnd Birmingham 
universities students' unions. They 
are supported by two polytechnics. 


two urt colleges, three colleges of 
education, two colleges of further 
education, a college of technology 
and an agriculture college. 

The proposers sav that the majo- 
rity of students feel alienated from 
the union and cannot participate in 
electing the executive since the 
executive is elected solely by dele- 
gates to the Easter conference. 

The main opposition to the pro- 

S asals is in an amendment by the 
US executive with the support of 
nine universities, including Oxford 
and Sussex, two polytechnics nnd 
two colleges of further education. 

The amendment says that tile 
NUB is already one of the most 
democratic organizations of its kind 
and that elections would reduce 
the accountability of its > executive 
to nothing. 

It adds that national elections by 
a secret ballot would be undesir- 
able, expensive and impracticable 
und would help candidates who 
could muster massive publicity re- 
sources and "curry favour with the 
national media”. Reforms would 
“replace real democracy with for- 


Minister attacked for ‘leaving 
quality out of his catechism’ 


by Alan Cane * : 

Dr Trevor Thomas, vice-chancellor 
of Liverpool University, this week 
made an outspoken attack on the 
attitude to higher education dis- 
played by Lord Crowtker-Huht, 
Minister of State for Education. 


undergraduates of no designated 
discipline can be admitted ? ” 

He went on to attack the idea that 
university studies could be labelled 
relevant or irrelevant, arguing: 
“ Let me deny, even if I do it alone, 
that the primary task 
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woU gradmttqi o£ university 


university .court In his annual re- 
port jhat Lord Crowther-Hunt had 
questioned student numbers tar- 
gets, staff-student ratios, numbers of 
overseas students and volume of 
research, . 

Dr Thomas said: “1 think it Ls a 
matter for regret and concern -that 
the {vord quality seems to: hove 
been so conspicuously absent from 
the recital of this catechism, .The 
language is that of the manpower 
planner and of the cost-benefit - 
analyst. The pious ure. those ol the 
organization, and .methods .-unit and - 
tho Vai'dstttfc- is that iof « ? relev-' 
nice : .Y- i 

- Djjr Thomas asked: ' :P la .it really 
being i suggosted that some of , our 1 
groat scientific deportments, built 
up , With care end dedication by. suc- 
cessive generations 'of scholars," are 
to -bo invited to chop; off ; the last 
2p ■ ■ research. students.; mAy , , would 
hpvo ‘otherwise admitted so that -40 




some planned scheme of things. 

“Their urgent and important ta9k 
is to train young men and women tp, 
be adaptable and to be able to -make 
use of their, intellectual powers in 
whole succession of , varied and 
challenging, tasks which will ' con- 
front them throughout their lives.” 

The Liverpool report shows that 
the university has about £33,000 of 
uti committed recurrent grant left 
for the remainder of the quin- 
quennium and about £108,000 in 
reset - to - to meet . n oq-recu rreq t ex- 
peqdi lure, avet. the pextf two years,' 

‘ • ■ Tub university * remains ; , cbtu- 
'mitted tO'h substantial emphasis on 
scion cd and' Dr ThOmtts writes: “It 
is a platter . for .regret . that, . at, the 
moment, young people coming; to us 
.froni the schools seem disinclined to 
embark Oft a scientific , training, but 
we believe it would bO foolish to 
1 overreact to ' what ra Ay 'be a hasting 
phenomenon.” ■ • , 


mal, passive democracy and foster 
bureaucracy and careerism in union 
affairs 

The amendment agrees to tho 
establishment of a constitutional re- 
view committee and to improve- 
ments in informing members. It 
condemns the proposers of reform 
for discrediting the union mid calls 
for a “psychiatrist to examine the 
movers of the motion 

The hiring of pop groups, and 
subsidies which are believed to have 
totalled Elm to pay for the groups, 
are condemned in a report on enter- 
tainments. This shows that union 
subsidies for groups has led to 
higher group prices ond higher 
agency profits rather than lower 
ticket prices for students. 

Tho report calls for a new enter- 
tainments department to be set up 
at NUS headquarters so it can 
advise social secretaries on band 
prices, tour arrangements and bud- 
getary control. 

“ For less than £11,000 we can 
start to redirect over £500,000 Into 
the overall work of the student 
movement”, it says. 


Controversial South 
Bank report will 
not be published 

The council of governors at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank voted 
last week not to publish the contro- 
versial report of the £40,000 inquiry 
held earlier this year into the run- 
ning of its business studies depart- 
ment. 

Dr J. Simmons, chairman of the 
London joint committee of the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
which has been pressing for the 
report’s release, commented: “We 
are very upset. We have Hoard no 
convincing argument as to why it 
has not been- published,” 

He said the APT was thinking of 
ways to persuade the governors to 
“see reason.” 

The report of the tribunal, set up 
•co-invesugate allegations hy 30 lec- 
turers backed by the! Association of 
•Teacheri in . Technlcpl ■ Institutions 
against . Mrs Lilian GeHch, then 
course director of tho business 
studies degree, and hgalnsf Mr A. J. 
Bellamy,, deputy director, dismisses 
all but one of. the -allegation*. 

Lecturers were complaining that . 
-positions' tif . responsibility had been 









„ was - unsatisfactory 
at. lecturers hpd been verbally 
abused by 'Mrs Geaeh. The latter 
grievance was partially upheld. 

Mn' Geach . said .this .week ! “I 


£150,000 for plant 
classification 

Ecologists from four univerdtta 
have received a £150,000 grint from 
the Nature Conservancy Council to 
produce a comprehensive classifica- 
tion of plants in Britain. 

Under the chairmanship of Pra- 
fessor C, D. Plgott, head of lie 
department of biological scieoceiat 
Lancaster, the five-year project Kill 
be basod on the Univorsities o[ 
Lancaster, Cambridge, Exeter and 
Manchester. It will result iu the 
publication of a dictionary at 
vegetation, i 

New Birmingham MXitt i 

Birmingham University senate ha ] 
approved a new degree of Master 
of Letters in the faculty of aru. 

It ia intended to fill an inter- 
mediate position between the MA 
and the PhD. 

A student must complete two full 
academic years or approved part- 
time periods of study and write a 
thesis of not less than 80,000 wonu 
before gaining the MLitt. 

English lessons required 

Almost 45 per cent of overseas 
dents storting courses at 
ham University this term do n« 
have au adequate command ^or m 
English language. After Enp- 
tests administered to both 

graduate and postgraduate stuaeiw 
ft was discovered that M0 *■*** 
needed to attend English ctaiw* 

£771,670 for research 

The University of East Anglia* 
ceived £771,670 in research Pg 
for 1974-75. Of that clienilctiJJJJ 
ces took £95,464 and enwrojjjw* 
sciences £251,512. The c * ^ 
East Anglian Studies i 
£69,724 and the Ceiitrq for APP< 
Research in Education £55/». 

The library show •••'•• 

Newcastle Polytechnic’s , 4 

launched a three-year WJJJV 
investigate how tho CoUadoj ^ 
use:., of- information j?!i wtib * 
project, which is funded- a, 
grant of nearly £90,000 ^ ^ 
British Library's research ^ 
lopment department, jjJU ■ 
form: of a travelling workanjPj^ 

It will vlrit some : eigl^ F^ 
ties and polytechnics to .p u |g. 
short course* on tirplC8^ 6U ^trievw- 
formation sources will &* 

Assessment of the project jf 


Cambridge University received 
research . support funds, -from, 
external purges totalling £3^227*707 
'W;.' the • yeap 1373-74*- TaCcor ding tq 
the latest issue' of . the Cambridge 
University, Ke^drfdr r; 

' The ' largest; ..cojitribiition .V was - 
from the Science Research CObhdl 
(£1,315,390) followed by the Medical 
Research Council (1354,153), tile 

" r ‘ 1*. • » - K » * *' 1 i 


Science Research Council (£132,395) 
(E& 695) : of Defonco 

!' .Thp areas{in, which support In- 
creased moft markedly, were phar- 
myology: (frttin £24,352 to £68,623). 
• .Spjttii’l • Aftidan : studies (£13,902 
2 (Elluls 1 

ThbVdveiall figure repeosarits an 
1ncrehsa.pl about T600.000 qv^tlie 
previous ,-yeoy (1972-73),. ? ™ 


after considering ' • r 


for teachers show that 
are now running at- . 
for friur years. • ’ ^ n$l 

Lost Week tbara 
cations from moo -Jjth 
women. Thl^ compare j 
and 16,013- re?jje6M e *y 1 
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Researchers may have to 
pay to use computers 


by Alnn Cane 

University researchers who use 
computers provided by the Com- 
puter Board will have to pay in 
future. This is almost certain to 
lie agreed at a symposium starting 
today in Buxton. 

Among those attending will bo 
Sir Frederick Dointon, chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, 
Sir Arthur Arntitage, chairman of 


and Principals, and Sir Sam 
Edwards, chairman of the Science 
Research Council. 

The future of the Computer 
Hoard, which lias responsibility for 
providing computing facilities in 
British universities, is on the 
agenda and some fear that pro- 

K 'i which suggest merging the 
with the UGC or, alterna- 
tively, disbanding it and placing 
responsibility for British university 
computing in the hands of the 
SRC, will gain ground. 

A spokesman for tho Computer 
Board said this week that no firm 
decision would be taken at thu 
seminor. The issue would bo sncllcd 
out and prnnosnls put to the board 
nt its meeting next January. Ito 
expected firm decisions to emerge 
liy March. 

It scorns clear that charging for 
computer services will ho intro- 
duced In order to find out how 
much money should be provirfcd t for 
computer services In comparison 
wirh all other university facilities. 

The hoard Is believed to have 
accented a scheme involving : 
ft all research computing to he 
chargud at 10 per cent economic 
cosl ; 

ft cc.nuuitlng for tcacliing purposes 
to be free ; 

ft all charges to bo paid by the 
user department — and not to be 
passed on Lo research councils in 


the case of projects supported by 
research councils; 
ft money raised to be used to sup- 
plement the income of the roginnui 
centres and help towards computer 
replacement. 

The indications this week were 
thiu the symposium would be told 
that polytechnics should he invited 
to collaborate with universities in 
sharing computer facilities. One 
paper argued : “ It is likely that by 
considering joint provision there 
could he an overall saving in the 
net in vestment in computers for 
teaching.” 

The symposium is expected to dis- 
cuss the possible establishment of 
computing networks linking univer- 
sities und polytechnics. Such net- 
works might take away many of the 
reasons for existence of the Compu- 
ter Board. 

Among the proposals for the 
future of the board expected to be 
ndvnnccd at the meeting arc sug- 
gestions that its functions could be 
tuken over by the UGC or the Cen- 
tral Computer Agency, n govern- 
ment body. 

Another proposal is that the 
Science Research Council should 
tnko responsibility for the large 
“ niimbur-cnmchtug ” machines 
needed for big research projects, 
while the coni pu ter hoard should 
provide finance for special univer- 
sity computers to meet specific 
needs. 

One paper argues: “Tho possi- 
bility of collaboration in networks 
now appears to offer both the board 
and the research councils some 
opportunity of mitignting the effects 
of recent economic measures.” 

On fin unco the symposium will 
be told that tho board must spend 
at least £9m a veur at today’s prices 
ta maintain university computing at 
its present level. The board Is con- 
cerned about the lack of collabora- 
tion between the universities and 
International Computers Ltd, Bri- 
tain's major computer cnmpnuy. 



Overseas students cost up 
to £75m, a year, Tory says 


ARC promises to continue 
support regardless of funds 


D r .ii3“:Vi _ .H 


by Frances Gibb as exists in the colleges of educq- 

~ „„ . , . . . tion. Help for deserving students 

Oiorseas shideuia in further and f,.om developing countries could be 
higher education are costing . the provided chiefly by the Ministry 
unnsh taxpayer between £45m and Q f Overseas Development’s students 
t/am a year, Dr Kelch Hampson, fees awards,- which would have to 
secretary of the Conservative par- be expanded weU beyond the 
uameqtary education commit toe, current £0.5m budget, 
claimed this week. Too many awards went to students 

Spooking at Otley In Yorkshire, already Sponsored by their govern* 
he _smd: “The lowor figure Is a ments, who paid so little in fees chat 
minimum. If you take account of all the amount left for maintenance 
institutional overheads, capital and enabled them to live at a standard 
recurrent, the very muen larger of liviiig much higher than many 
ngure is right.” British students. 

ne called on the Governmeut to The . fastest-growing group of 
“t up an urgent review of -all fees overseas students was from the 
nna to consider putting thorn on a Middle East, who were not in need, 
cost-relatad basis. “In the light of and were often studying oh the 
toe stringent economies being most expensive courses, he said, 
jorced upon us,- we cannot afford At present there were about 
jo ignore tijo 54 per cent Increase 53,164 overseas students In further 
r.i P. vers0J } s students In higher and and higher education in Britain, 
matter education that occurred be- The rate of increase from 1973 to 
1971 and 1974 and which Is 1974 was 18 per cent, compared 
uih_ growing proportionately." with 8 per ceut in 19/0, and this 
/Aha gap between fees paid and year’s Increase has been even 
f 05 , 1 ®ducating a student, greater, Dr Hampson said. 

{■fu • MY In engineering ana Some departments had acute 
“Chuology f 0P w hich the majority over-balancing problems. At the 
w' , v *y 8eBS students opt, had grown University of Manchester Institute 
w tjialcrous proportions, he said. of Science and Technology, 70 per 
„r, i cost °f a university post- cent of postgraduotes were from 
l te ’ eu 8ineering course, for overseas, • : • At imperial College. 
* rjn j * wa $ about £4,000 oE wlticli London, overseas student* formed 
■student paid about £320. “Thera between 60 and 85 per cent of 
{; “° case for heaping fees at a some one-yen r postgraduate courses. 
3.'r hich toeons In practice 'that ft About 1,500 students from tho 
«wcnrs aro paying, only 10 to 20 London area demonstrated last 
5®*' c ® nt 'of the cost of tli a educa* week outside ' the offices of the 
"W ,he V are receiving.” Inner London Education Authority 

h system of fees agaiust any reduction in Govern- 
_faccq to- the true c oats of courses m ent support for overseas . students. 

S Christmas competition 

success of our Christmas competition Inst year, The TJIJ2S 
offering six prizes for short parodies of feutures thHt 
taper week by week. • 

inVu r this year are invited to submit 400-woru parodies 

to the following categories s 

A-book- reyfew ■' 

• : I$U!® ,nw *t of Don's Dipry 
•‘S- atudfliit essw of the year 

^ speech to, Lord Crowtliet'-Hunt. . . . 

^ of £20 and three of £10 will be awarded lo the 
witi ur lte . Pt aming entries. Any o thou contributions that are printed 
Id at Our normal rates. , w _ 

bSK 5 ^ oul d reach The TEES by December 12, marked ‘Com* 

The 7, New. printing 

Inn Rokdj'tondon WOIXSEZ. • 


Commons hold 
brief debate 
oil 16-19s 

Additional provision fur the 16 to 
19-ycar-old ago group, us promised 
in the Queen's Speech, was only 
briefly touched on during tho 
Commons debate on cducutinn on 
Monday. Attention was primarily 
devoted to tho Government plans 
to cuiupel local education authority 
to intruduco comprehensive educa- 
tion. 

The Govern incut’s commitment 
to help tills age group was com- 
mended by Mr Norman St Jolm- 
Stcvas, chief Opposition spokesman 
on cdiicullun. Good intentions were 
all right ; but they knew lliat the 
way to hell was paved with them. 
Tho Opposition looked to the 
Secretary of Stnto to outline thy 
Government’s plims to review tho 
organization and disposition of fur- 
ther education in schools and ; 
colleges. 

Mr Mulley, Secretary of Stale 
for Education and Science, said i 
they wanted to increase tile oppor- 
tunities for about 300,0(10 boys and 
girls who ontered employment each 
year nnd who received little or no 
further education and training. 

It was not simply n quantitative 
problem. As well as further provi- 
sion of places and courses, they 
needed new departures and con- 
cepts, new curricula and, above all, 
the closest cooperation between 
educational and training interests. 

This was what the Government 
had been engaged upon for somo 
time and he hoped that a statement 
on this matter would be mode 
shortly cuid that they would be 
able to have consultations with all 
those Involved, including education 
and training interests, employers 
and trade unions. 

Mr Mulley said : “ What we par- 
ticularly want is to do more work on 
curricula research and to get some 
pilot schemes of a practical kind ns 
90on as wo cart.” 

Ha accepted the desirability of 
closer connexion betnreon . the last 
years at school and the further enu- 
ration colleges nnd ho was glud that 
ninny schools and authorities were 
pursuing it. His powers of enforce- 
ment were limited. 

During the debntc Miss Janet 
Fookes (Plymnnth, Drake, C), spoke 
about the problems of stundnrds and 
literacy. 

There were many causes for the 
I decline hi theso areas, she said. One 
Iny in touchers who bad not been 
properly trained. 


The Agricultural Research Council 
promised this week in nniiniuiu its 
present level of support fur uni- 
versity rc.son rch even if iiuxl year's 
fti mis fail tu reach expectations. Dr 
W. M. Henderson, ARC secretary, 
warned however that if the coun- 
cil was forced to pay overheads for 
research in universities, fewer pro- 
jects could be accepted. 

For the first time there were 
more good project applications than 
funds to support them, he snld, ami 
the council this year turned down 
uhmit 10 per cent of all projects 
passed as scientifically sound hc- 
cuu.se of lack of funds. 

Introducing the council's minimi 
report., Dr 1 lender son ivurubil that 
It was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain thb “right 
climate ” for good, productive re- 
search. Ho said that transfer of 
funds to tho Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food for use 
in commissioning ARC research 
work liud taken place with nut seri- 
ous consequences. N evert he less, 

thu general shortage of mnnuy hud 
Inhibited progress. 

Tho annual report snvs that as 
most agricultural rcsonrrii is neces- 
sarily long term, it may tint he 


possible to ninko up lost Lime : “ Wo 
urc now benefiting from research 
done 20 or more yours ago.” 
One example, announced this week 
was a new variety of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, a dessert apple named 
“Suntan” with improved qualities 
nnd appear a nee. It is the result »i 
a cross Hindu in 1955 between Cox 
and Court Pendu Pint. 

Of its totul income lust year of 
ubnut £34 m, the ARC spent most 
on aniinnl health, closely followed 
by protection of crops against 
weeds, pests and pathogens and 
soil science. It plans for a growth' 
of just under 2 per cent in its 
budget next year, hut without 
knowledge of wliut the Government 
will glvo it. 

The Eut-opcnii Economic Com, 
inunity has placed four research 
contracts with the council. Dr 
Henderson emphasized that suclj 
developments wtro inhibitud by 
11 attribution " procedures, wlierq 
money supplied by the EKC front 
tho cniumnn fund is considered ns 
Ministry of Agriculture money nnd 
deducted from tho ministry's con. 
Lrlhutinns to ARC rcsuumi. Ho 
said these procedures wero closer 
to attrition than attribution. 


‘ CLEA’s plans will not 
harm the universities 9 


The universities cannot claim their 
interests urc being eroded in the 
new plans for higher education out- 
lined by (be Council of Local Edu- 
cation Authorities (CLKA), nil 
article in (lie current issue of Edu- 
cation claims in tl-sihhkc tu a 
recent THUS editorial (November 
7). 

The editorial nrgued that thu 
Further Education Advisory Coun- 
cil in the Regions (FKACR) pro. 
pused hy tlic CL l-IA did not take 
account of the partnership between 
the universities and leucncr train- 
ing colleges " that has matured 
slowly utul hesitatingly, but more 
and moro effectively, over some 85 
yoars 

Tho article In Education, the. 
journnl of tlie Association of Edu- 
cation Committees, points out (but 
the FEACKs would contain tho 
Regional Committees for the Edu- 
cation and Training of Teachers 
(RCETT) which are the -some bodies 
the universities favour for the task 
of planning induction and in-service 
training. 


Leeds set for 
£lm surplus 

Leeds University may have a sur- 
plus of up to £lm at the end of 
the current session, when it had 
expected to be in the red by 
£880.000. 

This rapid recovery from the 
brink nf bankruptcy is being attri- 
buted to stringent economics in 
tho past year, the Government’s £6 
pay limit and the fall iu tlie rate 
of inflation. 

Mr Edmund Williamson, the bur- 
sar, believes that many universities 
will be In a similar situation. “But 
the University Grams Committed is 
well aware of It and this is likely 
to • be . reflected. In it£ granjis ..far 
i97iS-77 ”, he said. 

Tho projected' Elm surplus was 
announced at a meeting of Leeds 
University’s finance committee, 

In April a deficit of £336,000 was 
estimated for tho current session. 
Now the Government's aiul-tnflathm 
policy together with additional, 
economics made Inside the Univer- 
sity lonk Hko turning that loss 
into a surplus of £500.900. Added 
to a surplus of £489,000 accumu- 
lated at the end of Inst session this 
leuves tho university £lni to the good. 


Second, universities arc being 
offered a voice not only hi tlie 

E l uniting of initial teacher-training 
ut for the whole tif higher educa- 
tion in the public sector. 

Third, tlie CLEA ims stated that 
it will welcome any suggestions from 
tho universities on wti.v.s in which 
their esse mini academic interests 
cun bo safeguarded. ” It is difficult 
to sec hnw an ndvanced and non- 
executive budy like u FEACR can 
threaten anyone ur anything ", th« 
article says. 

The 771/v.S editorial also nrgued 
that if universities were part of 
the. new advisory bodies, they would 
bu accenting implicitly that univer. 
sltios ' should ha part of uny new 
regional machinery for higher edu. 
cation that developed in Hngiund 
and that' such n union would have 
profound implications for thu uni. 
versirios. 

” Clinic nf£ it, THUS ”, the article 
counters. “What would the dons 
any if they were not brought into 
these regional higher education 
arrangements ? ” 


CrDsland joins 
the critics 

Mr Anthony Crosland, Secretary oF 
State for tho Environment, has 
called for tighter control over public 
spending on higher education. He 
! claims that higher education is » 
regressive form oE social expendi. 
ture and should be restrained. 

Mr Croslund pinpointed higher 
education as u low priority form ol 
expenditure when he gave a lecture 
In Costa R(cn recently on “Social 
Democracy in Europe™. The prac- 
tice of public spending, be said, 
needed to be reformed. In particular 
higher, priority should be given ta 
Social expenditure which' was un- 
ambiguously- progressive, like cash 
benefits to the old, sick aud dls- 
nbled- 

lie added that regressive expendi- 
ture shun Id be rust rained and uunied 
higher education as an example. Dub. 
tic expenditure, sold Mr Crosland, 
would only piny a progressive role 
in Britain when the reforms were 
madc. : 

. .The full ;<tcxt of Mr Cropland's 
lecture 11 Social Democracy in 
Europe " la available in Fublnn tract 
438. published by the Fabian 
Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, Lop* 
dori, S.W.l. 


NEXT WEEK ‘Intimidation' lecturer wants transfer 


The SSRC : ten years on 
Guide to political groups In (lie 
NUS 

Profile of Gwertt College 
Trends in university philosophy 

Professor Sidney pollard reviews 
The Age of Capital tiy Eric 
Hobsbawm ' 

Rene Thom on catastrophe 
liieory 


Mr Dumiaii Duggan -Ryan, the senior 
lecturer in economics at the I'nlyt 
technic d£ North Lmidnu who hist 
mouth claimed to ba the victim of 
an . intimidation ' campaign, haft 
applied to transfer from tlie poly- 
technic's business studies depart- 
ment, i 

The move, disclosed this week by. 
Mr Tom Roberts, an assistant direc- 
tor of thd polytechnic, cwnes .after 
*o- successful apptail by Mr Dliggan- 


teynn for an Internal inquiry into 
hfs case.! Ha claims he was forced 
' to glvo up. his leadership of 11)0 

{ lolytfchnlc's Higher National Dip- 
onto sandwich course in husluesf 
studios .nnd timetabled out of all 
his Courses within tho depnr intent 
• Mr; Roberta revealed thut talk* 
had taken place between himsclL 
Mr W. J. )?, JotikHiSi bend of the 
department, and Mr' Duggan -Ryan. 
As d result Mr . Dwaituii-Rypn: hoi 
returned tn hfs’tc&Chihg diilieg ' 
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NUS Wales conference 


Government told ‘gloves 
off over devolution ’ 


The Government was delaying devo- 
lution because a Welsh assembly 
would not back its policy of reduc- 
ing public spending, a student con- 
ference was told at the weekend. 

But students should refuse to 
accept this. They should fight tho 
Government and force it to honour 
its election promises, Mr Alistair 
Stewart, the depuLy president of 
the National Union of Students, told 
the NUS Wales conference ai 
Aberystwyth. Mr Neil CaldwelL 
the chairman of NUS Wales, said 
die Government was trying to sriflo 
the debate on devolution nut it was 
die job of students to see that this 
did not happen. 

The conference agreed to In [inch 
ii massive campaign around the 
Welsh colleges to make sure that 


i lie issue wus kept alive and dis- 
cussed fully by all students. NUS 
Wuics is already committed to sup- 


porting the transference of power 
to tho principality and wants every 
facet of education, including the 
University of Wales, to come under 
ihc direct control of an elected 
assembly. 

Mr Stewart said: "We must 
make it cleur to the Govern nienc 
that the gloves arc off and they 
ure in for a i-cr! ficht.” 


33 per cent grant rise sought 


Tha National Union of Students is 
to demand a 33 per cent increase in 
student grants and an end to the 
parental means test, Mr Alistair 
Stewart, deputy president of the 
union and convener of the NUS 
national grants campaign, has 
revealed. 

Speaking at tho NUS Wales con- 
ference tins week Mr Stewart said 
the NUS was planning to campaign 
for an Increase in student grants 
from the present £740 a year to 
£985. The union, he said, would also 
bo demanding on end to discretion- 


ary grants and the parental means 
test, which was forcing many fami- 
lies to find money they could not 
afford. 

Mr Stewart said that the size of 
tho demand had not yet been for- 
mally agreed but he claimed that 
the campaign would be announced 
after a special NUS meeting. 

“ It Is a high figure but it is the 
one we must go for. To seek less 
would mean us negotiating a drastic 
drop in living standards for a great 
many students ", he said. 
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IIo told, the conference, which 
was deciding the fiimro policy of 
the NUS in Wales, that they must 
oppose all moves to cut spending 
on education and other services. 
“The Government is committed to 
a policy of cutting public spending 
and to do that ft must retain ns 
much central control as possible, 

".If you are going to do that you 
cannot devolve any power to people 
with better sense, to locally based 
people who know the problems of 
their area and how they want their 
money spent to deal with thehi, I 
think that is the reason behind 
Harold Wilson’s decision to delay 
devolution for as long as he can 
get aivay with it." 

The conference decided not to 
press for a Welsh-medium univer- 
sity college, Coles Cymraeg, to be 
set up even though this was first 
suggested by students and is being 
studied at the moment by a Univer- 
sity of Wales working porty. 

It was agreed that in the long 
run it would be better for the Welsh 
language if they sought more 
bilingual teaching in the existing 
colleges rather than segregating 
Welsh speu leers by putting them ail 
in one centre. 



Lord Annan, Provost of University College London, unveils a Greater 
London Council plaque on the former home of John Maynard Keynes 
in Gordon Square, London. Lord Keynes lived in the house from 1916 
until his death in 1946. 

Warwick coimciS supports 
student grants campaign 


by David Walker 

Strong support for the student cam- 
paign for increased grants came yes- 
terday in a statement issued by the 
Council of Warwick University. 
The university sold the parental 
contribution system -was inadequate 
'and that rent and food charges de- 
manded by the universities was 
more than students could afford be- 
cause of national policy laid doiwn 
by the Department of Education. 

,f Conflict between students and 
university authorities arises over 
issues which can only be settled 
by national decisions. If such con- 
flict is to be avoided, in the best 
Interest of all, the student grent 
must be raised to a level at which 
financial disparity between students 
and other members of society 
ceases to create bitterness.” 

The university criticised the way 
campus accommodation construc- 
tion was financed by loans with 
loan charges then passed on to 
students through high rents. The 
position of students had “greatly 
worsened " since the University 
Grants Committee introduced its 
present policy. 

" The costs passed on, in which the 
university is primarily concerned. 


are residence and catering. The 
inadequacy of the grain, however, 
is Intensified by the rising cost of 
many ocher essential items students 
must acquire, the most important 
example being books. 

“The problem has beeu further 
accentuated by the Inadequacy of 
the increase in the grant over a 
number of years and, therefore, 
taking this year’s grant as basis for 
the increase for next year, will not 
produce a reasonable' grant. Calcu- 
lations must be made to get beck to 
an adequate base line.” 

Despite the arguments of the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals and the National Union 
of Students the Government 
awarded students only £740. It was 
expected that by February next year 
students would be getting only two 
thirds of what they should have 
received if the CVCP student cost 
index were used. 

• Students at Leicester Polytechnic 
were sleeping five to a room in offi- 
cial accommodation at a coat of 
£12.00 a week each, the students’ 
union claimed this week, A rent 
strike has been called to get rents 
reduced to £10 a week. 


Are charters ‘legal fictions’? 


The annual conference, of the 
Society for .Research Into Higher 
Education will be held on Decem- 
ber 17-18 -it Bedford College, 
London. • 

It will open with a discussion by 
Professor G. C. Moodie of York 
University and Mr Rowland Eustace 
of the Centre for Environmental 
Studies in London on whether 
university Charters are merely legal 
fictions. 

Other sessions- will hear Mr John 
Fielden, a business consultant, dis-' 


cuss the rise of the university 
registrar as the historical parallel 
of the " decline of the professor 

Mr Michael Shattock, registrar of 
Warwick University, will give a 
paper on “the financial constraints 
on higher education *\ Professor 
Stanislav Andreski of Reading Uni- 
versity will consider the relationship 
of universities’ power structure to 
creativity within them. 

Further details from SRHE, 25 
Northampton Square, London EC1V 
0HL. 


post is best, 

teenagers say 

by Frances Gibb 

A significant proportion of the it i 
to 19 age group w ho cho» S 
study by correspondence 
better than adults on the £ 
courses, a survey on «• DlstZ! 
Teaching and Young PeoplV- £ 
the November Issue of Adu/?fi,C 
ttori concludes. 

Based on 124 students of rto. 
age group taking cor res poodle] 
courses at the Nationnl ExteS 
College, the survey shows Z, 
large proportion (51 per cent rf 
girls -and 39 per cent of bovs) 
correspondence study as equal 
or preferable tw class teaching 

B it this could have more to & 
with poor experience of school thin 
a positive liking for the system” 
the article says. 1 

The student's; most taking GCE 
courses, completed more assigo. 
meats over one year than ulufe 
taking the same courses. 

Of students who were at wvL 
girls completed ainre assignments 
than boys (69 per cent compand 
with 44 per cent) but found awe*, 
nondence courses more difficult 
Many had commitments of huioei 
and families. Of students still a 
school, more boys than girls found 
correspondence courses difficult: 4) 
per cent compared with 36 perettt 
of girls. 

Reasons given by those irid n 
school for choosing to study tj 
correspondence include subjaa 
not being available and timetibls 
problems. For those at work th 
reasons were lack of local countt 
and job constraints such ai shift 
work. 

The problem of Isolation ami 
chiefly with students at work. A» 
many as 83 per cent said they would 
attend a local college tor tk 
occasional seminar linked to their 
courses and the majority nett 
willing to pay an extra fee for it 

Funds should be provided for set 
ting up an Open College offert* 
courses specifically designed for lb 
6-19 age group, the . artick 
concludes. ' 

Not only did' students choose tUi 
form of study and do well it It 
but correspondence courses could 
also be an effective and ocodoou 
way of overcoming schools’ staff 
timetable problems. • 

Sussex to take 
more students 

Sussex University is planning 
Increase its student numbers bj 
in 1976-77. The expansion idU » 
largely in the arts and education- 

At a meeting oE tha UI ^ v fSJR 
planning committee, it was aeao» 
to add about 25 posts j" 
nominal staff total In arts and 
cation In 1975-76. These wo^d J 
financed mainly from" 0 ® 1 .® 1 *, 
science vacancies. Stair 
Centre for Educational 
might also be transferred to 
the staff. , 

All these plans would be redw" 
in February 1976 In the 
student applications for tna 
academic year. '• 1 • 


Increases in polytechnic costs in 4 years 

?, n Polytechnic expenditure were announced in the House of Coi j2 - 
fSm n y Mr E r ®, d Mu te' Secretar y of State for Education and Science, in answer , to 8 quest** 
from Mr George Rodgers, MP. * 

Nett Recurrent Expenditure* on Polytechnic 1 

'• V-. V- : . Out term prices £000 ■ v- •: 


" Polytechnics 

'l >! . . ' 

Birmingham ' 
Brighton : 
Bristol 


-1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


S atfteld 
add ere field 
Ldnchescer 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Kingston ; 1 
Middlesex 

North East London 1 
Inoop London 
Manchester • 
Newcaatlo-iipdn-Tyne 
Nomi Staffordshire 
Oxford • ” 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Preston . . 
Sheffield. ?. 
Sunderland • • ' 

Teesstda - ' • ' . . 

Wolverhampton . 
Glamorgan, 


HIM 


4,233 
13,748* 
2,841 
2; 030 
1 2,188 
. 1,261 
1,020 
8.357 

1,988 . 

• 1,709 

but 

1,876 

984 




Tuesday 7.15 a.m. 

Na>iy hcadHche again this morning. 
Mentally check through list of pos- 
sible causes. Lack of fresh air ? No, 
I can still see two inches of cleur 
iky at the top of the bedroom win- 
dow. And in any case the room is 
full of the smell of After-Eight 
minis. (Everyone In York lives 
within smelling distance of Roun- 
trees. People who meet each otlier 
in the street often forgo any rou 
tine reference to the weather. They 
just sniff the air in a slightly 
.qvlised manner, and niutter 
‘Snuirtics’ or ‘Kit-Kat*. Everyone 
knows what they mean.) 

Hangover ? Hardly. Nothing more 
last night than half-a-bottle ok 
cheap Chianti, and that was only 
la help down the Marks and Speucer 
l.asagnn finy wife goes to karate 
classes oil Monday so I organise 
uiy own supper). Probably the new 
sleeping pills. I’ve beeu on Mogadon 
far years but my GP suddenly 
v,virclicd me to Dozalone Inst week. 
(Just part of his general pro- 
fessional deterioration, I fear. I’ve 
never buen happy about his sanity 
since I went to see hi in last March 
about a personal itching problem 
and found him lying fully-dotlied on 
his own examination couch staring 
at the celling.) Dozalone are rather 
bitter-tasting yellow pills. Nasty. 
Another morning headache like this 
and I’ll have to borrow some 
Sonery] front the departmental 
medicine box. 


7.45 a.m. 

My wife throws some letters on the 
bed. Something from the R.A.C. 
telling me that I can get better 
recovery services if I pay another 
few pounds on top of ray present 
subscription. They’ll guarantee rn 
gel me home as quickly as possible 
no matter whore tile car breaks 
down. Sounds a little like blnck- 
inuii, Pay an extra sub or risk get- 
ting left all night in thick fog by 
the side of die M62. Nevertheless 
it has no appeal for me. Breakdown 
or no breakdown. I rarely wish to 
get home as quickly as possible. 

A glossy note from American 
express inviting me tp buy £250 
worth of pig-akin luggage.' It adver- 
tuemente are any guide then we’re 
obviously becoming a ndtion of lug- 
, terishlsts. People must be 
stroking and kissing the stuff at 
i mi ey can>t possibly be using 
an Just to cary pyjamas and a 
Nw shirt from one place to an- 


«.uu a.m. 

Heiped my wife to make the ortho- 
WWtc bed. Surprised to. find two 
««ys on Max Weber under the 
™ tom blanket. Crumpled but still 
VA ,ece * 00 the protectant 
«me. Didn't recognise the students’ 
tolthael O’Toole end Gladys 
. Certainly not in the pre- 
y) lrd , year. Sifty argument with 
jjjy wife about when the blanket was 
uhiJ n ? v ® d - Finally agreed it was ! 
n?* n i “iopt in the' attic during a 
snack of gastro-entctUls last 
*Pring. ’ 

to breakfast.:. A little :lmU ^ 
Win an again despite die double dose ; 
x' Alwdrox I took fa^t night. 
-JW^d'to find, that my piece on 1 
Universities —The Way Ahead” 
this months Studies hi. 
fducdlfon. Particularly irrl- 
^ ec P |Ue -lt. is ah essay .which I ■ 
i, *° s tlr tip Borne controversy! 
B.EPmpi.dlbilB ori 'education 
i ,<®®siwliy I ottempt to 
il.fP&Lwith. reference to Durklieim • 
In ' l riS^ nQW . :UIllv q^ tiaa ®te failing 
eduSS n r Qslc u of . Providing moral 

of n for th® present generation 
'it’s a rightly argued ' 

edSf JJS 1 ,? Strang philosopblcnl 

3le •? 6 ^ ,ns but 

misslnn^jfr - it since it was com- 
Ii inSSjlJ ki« July. The first set- ' 
!K ed P roofs 

r- her.. r ;. or . rarrectipn in Saptem- 
V shocked , to find that 


iiary 


actually referring to some other 
article and Lad been mistakenly 
jotted down on my proofs by an 
office junior who "hos since been 
dismissed, but you can understund 
that the whole affair raised some 
doubts in my mind about the een- 
ernl efficiency, if not the academic 
competence, of the editorial sinff. 

Matters weren’t helped either 
when the editor then rung me to 
say that they’d had to cut 800 
words in order to make room .for 
a contraceptive advertisement from 
somewhere called Premier Labora- 
tories. He muttered something 
about " paying our way ” and 
” necessary compromises with capi- 
talism ”, but in effect it meunt that 
my interesting attempt to locate the 
Mon lessor 1 method within the tench- 
ing of the social sciences wus re- 
garded as somewhat less significant 
than a list of cut-price sheaths. (Per- 
haps I could flesh the purngruph 
out and send it off to New Fron- 
tiers in Education. A friend told 
me the other dny that they were 
so short of good copy thut they’d 
agreed to publish an edited version 
of his first year lecture notes.) 


8.15 a.m. 

Walked to work again witii two 
pounds of sugar in my coat pocket. 
I have found this strategy is work- 
ing rather well. My problem, you 
see, is that I only live three-quarters 
of a mile from tl\e campus and so 
by itself my dally walk Is hurdly 
enough to get the heart back into 
tiptop condition. The sugar acts as u 
sort of handicap. At the moment 
I ant trying to add an extra pound 
each weak. Otherwise I am afraid 
it's back to the Allegro and regular 
doses of Novidrex-IC. 

My wife still insists on finding 
this sugar business faintly comical- 
("Do you take sugar?” I was 
asked last week by the deputy pro- 
vost at die annual reception for stu- 
dents resitting their part-one exam- 
inations. "No, only to work in his 
pocket”, she blurted out, adding, 
" It’s his dicky ticker.-. you know " — 
a phrase I particularly dislike.) 

9,00 am 

Very pleased to find an invitation 
to visit Market Harborougli College 
of Social Studies in my morning 
mall. Not on the face of it an ideal 
venue, but they’re doing some excel- 
lent work these days at the college. 
Most of It Is due to a chap called 
Turpin who graduated from here 
some six or seven years ago. Faced 
with the usual indifference to socio- 
logy by first-year students, be bit on 
the idea of dramatizing some of tbe 
classical works. Last lime I was 
there I adjudicated a very commend- 
able version of Ralf Dahrendorfs 
Cjass and Class Conflict in Indus ■ 
(l ief Society. The whole debate took 
on a new edge .when you actually 
saw Mosca, Pareto and Marx argu- 
ing their cases up there on the 
> boards. He'd used tbe stage ex- 
tremely well. The principal actors 


were left free to wander around the 
central area but on the sides he'd 
erected throe rostra which accommo- 
dated the separate choruses — The 
Rising Middle Class, The Nineteenth 
Century Working Class, and a 
smaller section who of course repre- 
sented Duhrciulorf’s famous Impera- 
tively Co-ordinated Associations. I 
was very sceptical before I went but 
came away convinced. 1 sec from 
the letter thut they're having a shat 
this yuHi 1 at Marx's Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844. 
Turpin certainly loves a challenge. 


9.45 a.m. 


I was lying oil the floor taking a 
telephone call from the vice-ilian- 
cellar when the departmental energy 
officer turned up to sec me. (Taking 
telephone calls on the floor is one I 
of the more mundane effects of the 1 
economic cut-backs. Huving ex- 
changed the position of my desk 
and bookcase last year because tho 
university could not ufford to re- 
place the broken blinds which had 
previously shielded me from the 
sun, I then found that they couldn't 
find the money to extend thu tele- 
phone line. There is simply no nhcr- 
muive but to tukc all my culls at 
flour level). 

Basically, the energy officer’s job 
is to keep nil eye on the use of 
Item and light around the depart- 
mem. Wc gave the job to nnu of 
our colleagues who’s tumble to do 
much nctunl teaching because of his 
extreme nervousness ubout speaking 
in public. I’m afraid nil got a 
bit out of hand in recent months. 
At first it was a scries of minor 
irritations, like his predilection for 
switching off the lights iu lavatories 
without checking to sec if the closets 
were all vacant, or his -attempt to 
organise a gonornl departmental 
coffee break so that the kettle might 
be used more economically, Rut 
lately his enthusiasm for the task 
luis rcuchod an obsessional level. 


10.30 a.m. 


11.30 a.m. 


rpii v t numbers or to cut the standards of 

I IllllliOfl I Cl A|1 provision. To keep students out in 

-*■ VH order to maintain standards for 

-■ • those who are in will be the easiest 

hPliYia way to been the internal peace. It 

UVUIKg has ot least two flaws. 

j • It essentially main Utius the post- 

CQ.fialfl 11 rUin tion of those inside at the oxpen.se 

A-**- UJJS7I1 0 [ .those excluded falrondy a very 

real issue in furlher education if not 
yet in higher education) and thereby 
offends at least the declared ideals 
of ehe students’ and teachers’ 
unions. 

It denies educational opportunity 
to m embers of a public that is not 
persuaded t-haL our resources are 
being efficiently used. 

In some arcus of higher educa- 
tion institutions will simply am bo 
permitted by the exicruul authori- 
ties to meet the cuts by correspon- 
ding cuts in studuiu numbers. 

These ore the areas in which wo 
can expect niajr.r troubles with 
rj., 1 r-j t . ,, m . ,, , . students and probably teachers in 
L5 JjJ Jj l? LlT 1 1 I) 1 1 tho near future. Outs ton dine among 

these is the polytechnic field. The 


Today ho. was anxious to secure 
my backing for a scheme to run the 
electric typewriters off second hatid 
car batteries. I humoured him for a 
while— even pretendod not to notice 
that he’d turned my radlntor down 
by at least 10 degrees— but really 
ha looks more and more like a man 
who could do with an extended 
course of Dtlnamyl. Unless wc curb 
him soon there is a serious daugor 
that some of our mare senior staff 
members will contract hypothermia 
in the hard months ahead. 






a. ■ - 

from April, 1971, prior to' designation. 


L Accepted ; -the I editor’s 

I' •; were , 


PAlAfe 


Representatives of I lie college stu- 
dents’ union occupied part of my 
office for 10 days us n demonstra- 
tion of protest against 11 education 
cuts” and some of their manifesta- 
tions iu the college. It wus not a 
grand occasion, for there wus little 
flurry or fuss ami we did not feu- 
ture in the uatiunul papers or on 
television. Perhaps this was because 
the statements and demands of the 
stu (louts were ruiisiiiiublu and, allow- 
ing for the act of occupation itself, 
their behaviour wus eminently so. 

Direct action of uuy kind requires 
conm no and it is frightening. For 
must of us in the academic world it 
is a rare and tlicrefuro lutiiCr shock- 
ing experience that cun evoke some 
surprising and unexpected react ions. 
1 wus frightened when the students 
uppoared, indignant luter when they 
denied mo admission unci outraged 
that they hud picked on me. 

I remember vividly my first ex- 
perience of xirlkc uctiun und my 
second. The first was in my .student 


failure of the polytechnics to read 
the writing on tho wall about staff- 
ing ratios makes them the obvious 
cund'datcs for ihe axe nnd it la 
surely about to full. 

Thu consequential uproar in the 
only technics will make the present ! 
unrest in the universities seem in- 
significant. its effects in many poly- 
technics will ho the wurso for their 
luck of preparedness to face the 
problems. 

It is nnt sufficient for the people 
ut tho top to accent the necessities 
of the situ ml nu. If we urc to avert 
the total disuKtur of a massive and 
abortive fight against irresistible 
finincial pressures we have to in- 
volve teachers and studunts, pos- 
sibly even more fully than they tiro 
inclined, in the very difficult deci- 
sions of priority thut hove tn he 
tukc li- 
ft is no use the aeudetnk board 
or the finance committee making 
decisions of priority, however 
in Li mi al and iii-fcii'inlc, if the 
reaction in the classrumn ami the 


days when 1 was fruitplcklng iu Suf- staffroom is one of iucnm prebend 
folk und the second was n tcuchciV | tl g resentment and despair. 


strike in Enfield. On both occasions 
1 wus unprepared fur ihe intensity 


The Industrial dramas recently 


I was unprepared tor mu intensity mi ,h in the 

otpassinS tU wus urou.ud, the huvo i.n.vuTunl lessm" for 

venom between erstwhile friends 1, i _ * M \>iioneh this mnv 

and colleagues that wus suddenly ^ b Immcdiatclv apparent. Not 
generated. I-ci’hu ps .1 liuvu l.een 5» «!-««( Rnlls- 

lucky nr blind but in my expert- ii ovrL , Lavland und Chrvsler would . 

Krt 1 fl n D f^h f V U °&e r 5 hn ^ e ^ een hwhlitkablo. That which 
th £i fl Ip 3 ^ e ~Le i ill e i.?*/ now. atitWnkable hi higher edit- 

rainly there ivb^ no sign of it lnit tut Inn ’ inuv ‘become the reality 
week in Bradford and the only on.o y P ^ 

who got excited during our talks The ex p Br { ence of The Observer 
was me. newspaper might prove particularly 

Most of tlio accounts I have heard Bppn ^ t c. Q llite simply rite staff was 


and read of negotiations between 


necessity 


student lenders und academic volunteering redundancies as the 

authorities have come from the atu- m .* c « 0 f gurvivul. '■ • 

a. .S Jm fL^.i ■lAxtalKlkt ftfllklPV • " • 


dent side. They invorhtbly depict 
the students as controlled and 
rational and die academics as 


As In Industry* a popular solution 
of the problem of survival Uie 


ru V™“V ' ThU syndicalist oue-of workers’ control. 

E nnt h^ii[te d the P dismi : tion It Hilhcrta it has been tried In Indus- 
am»ar° t to 3 be?M t uch^oE jlV'sITBngtb 

o\ student militancy lies in its if 


Coil from Cardiff University asking 
me to. give a talk on dental caries 
at a forthcoming symposium on 
advances In dentistry. Was lying on 
the floor trying to explain that 
they’d got the wrong person when 
my desk light went out. The maniac 
had obviously found the fuse-box 
at last. I pulled my coat wound me 
—the room was already getting dis- 
tinctly chilly— and swallowed my 
first Valium of the day. 

Laurie Taylor 

The author is Professor of Socio- 
logy at York university. 
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pntontial in forcing academics into 
unfamiliar situations in which they 
react as ordinary, and possibly 
somewhat inadequate people. 


try without notable success.' Syndi- 
calism of a kind is respectable in 
academic institutions.. Will if be 
mare successful there in meeting the 
problems of financial crisis ? 


somewhat inadequate peopfe. One of tlte outstanding nroblepis is 

The Bradford students were pro- ab ° llt membership of tho syn«h 
testing about financial decisions of cate.- IF colleges are to come under 
e .« »• j i -i ft-.-* icnvIrAri rniirmT whom nrv \irn Hpiine 


go veruuient, n ation^ and lpca 1, but workers' control whoni do 
they were ajso dissatisfied about ** thu workers ? Traditional acad- 
decisions of priority taken within eniic syndicalism uidudcs only Hie 
the college. In their view. unaccept- 6enlpr steff. but there is a modern 
able economies had been moda in ye™™* 1 { " cl J U( | 0 .!i , \.l ’ 

and he ‘ ‘ * * 


They had the support of some tea- 
chers in this Hiid in their complaints 
about conditions in the classroom. 

It was a depressing reflection of 
the confidence of students ill the 
authorities and the teaching staff 


ing staff. 

• There are Signs In few poly- 
technics of n more serious move- 
ment towards such syndicalism 
than in : any university. One of 
them curiously enough was once 


authorities and the teaching staff cu^^s v enoiigo was nnce 

that the question of ^victimization styled the. Rolls-Royce or the poly- 
w as very- . prominent in the technics,- t^ 1 ?. development sug- 

cussions that terminhted’tiie' demon- jntei'esting questions ui 

stratioh. TMie main lesson lo be rae light of industrial experience, 
learnt was that ecoiiomy measures The tbost intriguing is to identify 


must be thoroughly and 'extensively the Tww Bonn of education, com- 
fitscussed hi advance plots with moneybags. Another is 

discussed in advafice . . whether the. academic syndicates 

jir<- lS u? W w °uld find the problems of nianagu- 

difficuHias ment as difficult as tlte indusirial 

much worse before _ thoy se* “fittei. .syndicates have done; A third, and 
During the ;ne« few tnomhs the inos , intriguing of all, Is Itaw the 
worsening wril he most apparent in . V ubUc Interest or tho "market" 
the local authority sector ipul X will wo uld relate to the syndicate so 
not be the only principal to be put that : it did not become merely n 
tlirougU the mangle. Ihe senior sdLprotcctive or even KolMndul- 
people in colleges mid polytechnics .. Eent mechanism, 
will earn their nioney. during the W e are all so afraid, afraid of 
coming man tlzs. Thera will he no rjdeaa, afraid of challenge, • afraid 
nood of Mariano Dietrich to sopar- of tha youiig hud afraid of change, 
me ihe- men from the boys. Money The intelligent response to studeut 
for higher educatlpu is to.be cut and nnc i junior lecturer militancy is not 
cut again. It is natural um! right t jie repression thnt Is now so widely 
for us to fight a rearguard action as 0( ivocatQd. It lias been tried with- 
we retreat but It could bo suicidal out success mid has damaged us 
mardy to stand in Rpsitlon. move than. -ihe militancy . itself. 

Tbosd who exercise power must Uis time .that in one .or two iu- 
eidvar rosigp' or lead tbe inpK.men- stilutlons the now syudlcuUstsvwcre 
tation of the cuts . according to . given o " fair go ”, For them to 
priorities for which tliey will be lield liavq the experience' of xnapageiticiit 
accountable. The most naiuful and i accountability to thp public 
dilemma facldg us nationally and would be worth more than years 
locally U whether to cur studmu -of preaching by both sides. 


nte the' tnqn from the boys. Money 
for higher education is to be cut and 
cut again. It is' natural ami right 
for us to fight a rearguard action as 
we retreat but it could ba suicidal 
merely to stand in position. 

Thusd who .exercise power must 
either resign or load tbe implemen- 
tation of file cuts according to 
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Frances Gibb interviews Roy Shaw, secretary-general 
of the Arts Council. 
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and their 
pleasures 

The Arts Council la9t month issued 
its gloomiest statement for several 
years. It claimed that its work, 
which supports about 1,000 opera, 
theatre, end ballet companies, orch- 
estra#, and community, and regional 
arts associations, could collapse. The 
arts, like higher education, are one 
of the first items in the public ex- 
penditure list to feel the axe at a 
time of economic hardship. They 
both find it difficult to cope with 
financial difficulties, because they 
are geared to long-term planning 
and are unable to adjust quickly to 
changed circumstances. 

Mr Roy Shaw, who was appointed 
secretary-general of the Arts Coun- 
cil this year, has asked the Minister 
for the Arts for a 60 per cent in- 
crease In the council’s mutual grant 
for 1976-77 which would taka it 
from E2Sm to £40m. This will keep 
the present provision as it Is but 
not oxpand It. 

Justifying the arts at a time such 
as now is not hard, argues Mr Shaw. 
"In times of financial difficulties, 
tho arts are more necessary, not 
less. They are Indispensable to the 
health of the nation. I know that It 
is an extremely difficult time for 
the Government to make more 
money available. There is also a 
long tradition of under-funding the 
arts in this country, and It is pain- 
fully obvious that we are falling to 
meat our obligations for the arts. 

A recent Labour Party policy 
document proposed that about 5 per 
cent of the education budget should 
go on the arts, which would amount 
to about £250m. Tills is about 10 
times Its present level, which is 
126m, of a total education budgot 
of about £ 5,100 m a year. 

While unwilling to comment on a 
party policy, Mr Shaw agrees S per 
cent would be a reasonable figure. 
In rhe meantime, the exact figure 
of next year’s gram will not be 
known until February, and enorm- 
ous problems are being created: 
arts organizations like theatres and 
orchestras should have made their 

E lans for this period. But they have 
ad to make them without proper 
knowledge of the future, 

Universities, polytechnics and col- 
leges are affected by. the situation.' 

, Most, of the college theatresjund arts 
centres, such as the Guggenheim 
at Kent University, the Nuffield, at 
Southampton and the Gardner pt 
Sussex depend heavily on the nat- 
. work Of/.tourlnjg companies, ntitslcal 
. groups and exhibitions. The ' Arts 
’• Council (dyes over. 2,000 grants, to 1 
' these .smaller organizations tfhlch 
. Would jcoilapse if the grants . were. 

Mr Shaw, will not Use priorities 
among the national, regional, com- 
munity organisations, individual 
1 artists and small companies hp 1 allo- 
cates grants to. and says he' will 
fight to keep wnat be'Kas. ; “I am 
not . prepared to think bf cutting 
anything; nothing ISmore expend- 
able than - anything else.”. In the 
pH st, the Arts : CouncIl have bean 
criticized for keeping quiet about 
its wonts, but iroulcally Roy Shaw 
.Jins come under, fire for speaking 
...out against the Government,:- , . . 

; Hb «|s * Perhaps in 
>tite p^ the.ArtOjOOimcH^nas been =■: 
1 tad - - flitent ' about the ; rckl nepfls OE 
;, : tim/grM.' THp :Arts . Council has a 
cunoilt frUeftne diary vole between 



Mr Roy Shaw 

more money on education, includ- 
ing adult education, and unless it 
endows the arts more generously." 

His main concern is therefore 
increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of the arts. The council's 
other function — to make the arts 
more widely available — Is useless 
without this, he says. "You don't 
make the arts accessible to large 
numbers until you have increased 
provision, and also improved the 
education so that people can bene- 
fit.” He dismisses die argument 
against giving people opera when 
they want pop though he acknow- 
ledges its force. But he does not 
support the Rcitii remedy of giving 


them what the^ " ought to have ” 
le that few pot 

want arr, I don’t think It follows 


without regar 
" While it is true that few 


to their wishes. 

ooplo 


that few people need it, and we 
must educate people to want what 
they need.’* 

Popularization of the arts does not 
mean diluting tbeir quality — more 
does not meen worse. He deplores 
the opposition of a high and b low- 
brow culture. "The $64,000 question 
is whether you make high art avail- 
able to more peopio, or whether you 
say high art is irrelevant to 
most people’s experience, and 
that there should be provision for 
alternative forms, of which commun- 
ity art is the foremost example. 
There is a range of artistic experi- 
ence, from the most popular to the 
most refined.” 

With his experience in adult edu- 
cation, he is aware of the problems 
of reaching a majority of the popu- 
lation and la particularly fitted to 
solve it. Ax KeeJe University, where 
ne was director of the extra-mural 
department for 13 years, he tried 
to meet that section of the working 
class that the Workers' Educational 
Association had , failed to . reach. 
■Adult education departments in. col- 
leges and universities, therefore, can 
take a more active role both in 
making die arts more available in 
promoting understanding of them, 
he says. . 

Ha also suggests broadcasting. As 
6 former chairman of the Standing 
Conference on Broadcasting, a mem- 


strong advocate of this method of 
.contact, 

■ Education is . not only central to 
the arts ; 1c is indivisible from them. 
"I’d like .to see arts: and education 
hyphenated to indicate that it's two 
aspects of a Unique activity.” He 
plans Spending mpre otl educational 
activities in the coming year, and 
hopes that current projects, such as 
exhibitions, art museums,' lectures 
and booklets will spread throughout 
the country. 

Thfs emphasis on the regious is 
probably one reason for Jiia'ftppoiliUh 



For some academics geography is 
still neither science nor art; neither 
fully descriptive nor analytical. 
Some senior members of our ancient 
universities can still be found who 
dismiss it as a school subject. 

Academic hubris notwithstanding, 
geography is alive and well and 
nowhere more so than at Cambridge 
which first offered it as an under- 
graduate honours degree. There 
one of the subject’s grand old men, 
Professor Clifford Darby, is about 
to hand over to Professor Michael 
Chisholm, who comes front what 
many geographers consider to be 
Britain's second best department, 
Bristol. 

The hallmark of Cambridge 
is probably the intel- 
I quality of staff and students 
ed to the department situated 
among the natural science labora- 
tories in Downing Street. It has 
always had a good supply of well 
qualified sixth formers, and its 
graduates have gone on to feed the 
subject’s growth in other centres. 
Professor Chisholm, like Professors 
Peel and Haggett among his Bristol 
colleagues and like nearly SO per 
cent of current holders of geography 
chairs in British universities, went 
through the department. 

Earlier in its history Cambridge 
geography had the reputation of 
being strong on the physical side, 
geology, landforms, meteorology, 
and soils. Now, while it remains 
formally linked with geology within 
the faculty, many geographers con- 
Oder Professor Clifford Darby's 
work to be its strongest suit. 
Professor Darby’s life work has 


ectual 

attract 


been in historical geography, par- 
ticularly land use and forms at the 
dine of the Norman Conquest. Just 


organize* 


. . llary role 

tho Government' epd arts — , 

don*. ' It represents the Government 
In, spending moudy .but must repre- 
sent: the 6rta organizations In tolTldg 
government biv public opinion what 
. the arte need In order, to SayvWp.*’ « 
Tho fault' !* not - entirely; the 
. Government^ he adds, llbf partly 
the publics general at titled e * which 
does nor, acknowledge tho value, of 
the ar is/ '‘-Fain simply saying that, 
■ public ■ opinion Is not adjusted to 
mdqting the real demand^ -oil the 
hrm,. and the. Government, c<m. not 
go,; very fa?., ahead of- public 
opinion." : 

- This ' fight; hsrc is less' 'obvious 

than tflf ■ — — 

Is up 0 
lion, of 


. . policy 

, ot . decentralization, a pollpy refldc- 

, tod In the increase hgly ; largo grant 

accorded to tite , regions every year. , 
Jit-la it policy he intends to , contlnuh' 1 



i6 e 


JCobomic dhqths Mr Shaw 
injt o lolig British ’ ttadl- 
.fiftti-intollectuiiustn. ; Hi* 
answer; - as -fOfihet'V; Specialist ih 
adalt, education, : lios I In" education. 

- Mass .democracy ■ will the an- Cul- 
titfflj decoy unless -the. state spends 

’ :• . ! >>•, . r - . i V'; : t i 


to .play,- r • He Wa»)ts ' to -■ see a 7 far 
closer ^forking ralationshid between 
alt three agents i tup : centre,' the 
regions aqd the local anthOritids. 

CoHclges. ' particularly f . in the 
regions, ' therefore b a ' , o; d cldatly- 
dciiited role in Mi? Shaw's policy. 
But he Is wtMfy of the danger of 
; muting the grts : more Isolated or 
rintpllectitalized. - "> '. .- '■ ( '■ { 

Mr Shaves 'mission ila to* 1 rpl j e tfie 
' status of tho arts 1 , .by - placing .them 
i flmnly with education i one of iris 
priorities is to hfave ft cpunci) - of H- 
: cer responsible f , for : education. 'At 
the .same , time, however, he can do 
education! a service : hi. show! ft - 
With 


: ,™uLinjoni swnic: oy; sfiuwin 

has MSietbiog to do trith snjoyn 


as he is no historian manqufe but 
someone whose geograpliic work has 
Its own intellectual discipline, so 
sixth formers attracted to the 
department arc not arts students on 
a soft option. 

His co. league. Professor Dick 
Chorley. whose own interests ore in 
physical geography, explains: "In- 
creasingly students come with a 
mixed bag of A levels; including geo- 
graphy and mathematics. But it is 
not necessary for them to have 
mathematics • beyond O level pro- 
vided they are well motivated and 
have the kind of imagination that 
will illuminate the discipline. The 
mathematics and statistics can be 
picked up here." 

Both men see the key to Cam- 
bridge geography in the all-round 
education, offered within a discip- 
line. a view shared by the array- of 

5 rofes*ora educated there. The aca- 
emic revolution of quantification 
which has battered traditional 



but the Cambridge department 
which Professor Darby took over in 
1966 remains on even keel. The 
tripos system continues to offer a 
fine' balance of specialization and 
liberal education. 

Cambridge has strong tehchera in 
a number of fihlds : B. W. Sparks on 
geomorphology ; D. E. Keeble on 
planning and regional development ; 
B. H, Farmer on South Asia ; E. A. 
Wrigley— now director' of the SSRC 
group for the history of population 
and social structure-ron -historical 
demography; and A. A. L. "Gus M 
Caesar on -economic and applied 
geography. 

ij Geography.: was first examined at 
Cambridge ui 1920 but ft was not till 
11 years later that Frank Debenbam, 
a member of Captain Scott’s expedi- 
tion to the South Foie, becariie the 
first professor. Professor Debenbam 
lr. :ct edited .wtih . the . foresight 1 to 
e^tilp the! dOpartmeht Vrfth a 7 build- 
ing that it hai- nOt yet outgrown 
doxplte • -the. expansion of student 


With its new professor 
about to take up his - 
appointment, David Walker 
looks at the geography 
department at Cambridge 
University. 

To those who believe In the 
conspiracy theory of history, the 
St Catharine’s connexion in British 
geography is a god- send. Professors 
Ray Pahl of Kent, Peter Hall of 
Reading, Michael Chisholm of 
Bristol, J. C. Pugh of King’s Lon- 
don, and Professor Darby himself 
to name only a few went through 
the college and the department. 

Since the Second World War 
moreover many of the St 
Catharine's geographers who went 
on to become professors, readers 
and lecturers were taught by one 
man, Mr A A. L, Caesar, now the 
senior tutor. 

In fact, to dispel the conspiracy, 
the reasons for this academic con- 
figuration are down to earth. St 
Catharine's was one of the first 
colleges to offer awards in geo- 
graphy ; it established a network of 
contacts with sixth-form teachers 
many of whom Inter were Its own 
graduates, and with particular 
schools like the Royal Grammar, 
Newcastle. 

What intellectual influence this 
relationship had on British geo- 
graphy as it became established 
outside Cambridge is more difficult 
to unravel. On Mr Caesar's book- 
shelves there are whole rows of 
respectable geography textbooks 
and monographs by St Catharine’s 
men ; he himself was an intellectual 
stimulus . to his pupils, many of 
whom still regard him with deep 
affection. 

As to the department’s broader 
intellectual influence, most of the 
professors who were undergraduates 
there would deny there is much 
cohesiveness among them. To Prp 


Pi tz williams are strom, 9pn „ . 
colleges like St LfW? 
boosted its reputation. L 
Professor Darby’s nv,. 

Elm to Universi 


These years covered the 
ence of geography as a 
expertise of use to 


fessoc H. Bowen- Jones, of Durham, 
the proximity of the natural sciences 
in Cambridge gave teaching and re- 


search there- an intellectual edge, 
a sharpness. However, one of the 
Bristol geographers warned that 
chance had a role Jn all .these 
arrangements and recalled 'Hint 
Cambridge always attracted able 
people in oil subjects. 

They agree on one tiling. The 

S eo graphical education at Cain- 
ridge always had a roundedness 
which taken with the intellectual 
and social atmosphere ,of depart- 
ment and colleges— St John's and 


disciplined thoughr^in^ 
graphical catholicity, u h a , J* 
Sim to Universiw^oll^ffl 

Liverpool to America t! 
to his fellowship ^ a! 
British Academy and chtimLS 
of the British ktlonaLCmffi 
for . Geography under the B 
Society. Since be caw - m 3 
bridge in 1928 his career' hu^S 
paralleled the burgeoning of S 
graphy in Britain. - “ 

sub* hS 

fewer D»to"hi«MrE Sj 

the Water Resources Board, a dafa 
authority and the Royal CommWa 
on Historical Monuments. For tan 

J ieographers the boom in pi ” 
obs from the growth and r 
zation of government r 
the subject's salvation. But Ca» 
bridge’s formula of mixed pbytkd. 
economic and historical gttgiih 
survived that* trauma. ^ 

Professor Darby says : w Altai- f 
tedly a man working oa ihn 
erosion has not much In codm 
with a man studying Domtsd? 

g eography. But most people hmt 
asis in physical geography nuj u 
matter how diverse tlieir ipedilb 
tlona there remains a basic geogr* 
phical attitude. 

- “ Call it a cartographic or i 
spatial sense, there 1$ a basic ititj 
of thought among geographer*. F« 
instance, it Is something I feel nut 
keenly when among bistorhus : s 
is a' distinctly different disdpilnt. 1 

In fact the students who emerid 
from Cambridge in recent ym 
have mainly specialized in econou 
geography — arguably the tat 
preparation for a career inpluriit 
There are roughly four economic a 
two historical and one phrirt 
geographer among part-two stinta 
In part one, the students hint) 
offer geographical method, phploj 
papers (say, biogeography « 
fluvial geomorphology), cartel 
and statistics, economic geos . , 
historical geography and JL 
Optional papfer • (which could -• 
either Say, East Anglian landfj>n>[ 
or the cultural geography of Mrifl 
America). 

The department has about 
research students doing don 
work and it is likely that riih* 
advent of Professor Chisholm “ 
question of a taught mastert nep? 
course will be raised. wW! 
changes the new regime brio*** 
is unukely to affect the depari«»» 
faith in high calibre MU 
high standards demanded W 


mgn aumunru* u j-.a. 

dents Individually and collKh" 



Kflfleavdi .Institute, ‘now a .rqtjasi- 
, autonomous, unit pf me department 
offering a. postgraduate diploma in 
Polar stbd\«.'. - - ■ 



va lists, archaeolaglsth' and geo- 
graphers la Whom a grass field wais 


from; thfc nnlt, :ivhich repealed pat- 
. thrii^ fufrows ; and- Jiiatoricnl debris 
viable -only, frara-'di^fectly .above; 

In; audeessiod tb Pcofessor Debcn- 
‘ham tartia Professdr Alffed Steers, 

whn hflnrcititirtk _ 




QOO) CO I 

PIOlurA oopyrlghl Qaorga Rodger from the monograph puoilwpy . 

. Jreat Western ^ ' * * ** '* “ ^ 

been strong on ! an 


i uwrga «oogw irom me monog™^- r-tt * • • - 

: The Great Western ferg of the Algerinn Sahara v!Cacibridgfl:Pr’ y 
avms and soils. ' . ' ’ ! 
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Peter Wilby interviews Dr Robert Brockie Hunter, the vice-chancellor of Birmingham University 

A provocative Scotsman with a scalpel-sharp mind 



Dr Brockie Hunter and an aerial view of Birmingham University. 


When Warwick University students raided 
their vice-chancellor’s files during a sit-in 
in 1970 they found a confidential note from 
Sir Christopher Cox, then an adviser to tho 
Ministry or Overseas Development, concern- 
ing n conversation with Dr Robert Brockie 
Hunter, vice-chancellor of Briminglinm Uni- 
versity. 

The conversation was a follow-up to an 
earlier talk about Birmingham’s links with 
tho medical school In Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
and Sir Christopher concluded his note by 
saying: "I thought I had probably under- 
rated his Intellectual calibre in our earlier 
talk and I should certainly modify now what 
I said then about It." (What he had said 
then, it transpired, placed Dr Hunter in a 
tort of Third Division North of intellects). 

Leaving aside tho merits' of this peculiar 
academic disease of passing sweeping judg- 
ments on people’s intellectual calibre, and 
grading their minds like eggs, It was an 
easy mistake for Sir Christopher to make. 
Though he does not have a strong Scottish 
accent (except when he says words like 
"afoot"), Dr Hunter is much as a Scotsman 
ihould be : dour, canny, matter-of-fact and 
lining flailing ns his single recreation in 
Who's Who. He speaks quietly, even Flatly. 
He rarely philosophizes, and then not con- 
vincingly. 

But face him with a defined problem and 
you see that he has the scalpel-sharp mind q£ 
train with a medical training. First, the 
diagnosis, precise and perceptive; next the 
recommended course of treatment, drastic or 
moderate, according to circumstances at tho 
lame time, a comforting note In his voice, 
reassuring you that It won’t be as bad as all 
that 

What Dr Hunter has recommended For uni- 
versities recently Is surgel-y. His doomwatch- 
mg speech Bt a graduation dinner last July— 

we are now beginning to consume the seed 
corn "-was awarded that curious press acco* 
4de; normally feserved for such as Mr Enoch 
f-Owali'and Mr Reg 'Pr&ntJca', ,$f being repor- 

at * VHUce of deljvery. . 


copy. Yet,, among friends and colleagues, ho 
has n reputation for putting his fool in it, 
for making, without much warning, provocu- 
tivo statements, as if to confound those who 
equate dourncss with dullness. 

One follow vice-chancellor was inclined to 
dismiss tho July speech ns a midsummer 
aberration, committed partly bocause it is 
necessary to soy something in after-dinner 
spoechcs and partly because any vice-chan- 
cellor wishes to raise the spirits of his troops 
and convince them that the general is doing 
something useful. Dr Hunter admitted that 
he had not thought it all through in detail 
but, in its general drift, one suspects that 
he knew very woll what lie was up to. 

He ha9 been fairly single-minded since, 
at the age of 15, ho went into hospital for 
an operation, thought thnt surgeons were 

g lamorous and decided that he wanted to 
e one himself. So, the son of un Edinburgh 
actuary, he went to Edinburgh medical 
school. During the war he was with the 
Eighth Army at El Alamehi and, just before 
the Normandy landings, he became Mont- 
gomery’s personal physician (“ a good pationt 
— lie operated on the principle that he knew 
his job and you knew yours") and was with 
him when the Germans surrendered. 

Then lie went back to Edinburgh as a 
therapeutics lecturer. He applied for a Com- 
monwealth fellowship, and was Interviewed 
by a committee chaired by Sir James Irvine, 
then principal of St Andrews. Sir James 
was so impressed by Dr Hunter that lie 
immediately offered him the chair of 
materia medica. Vice-chancellors and princi- 
pals could do that sort of thing in those 
days though, if you waut to be absolutely 
precise about the formalities. Sir James’s 
offer was couched In terms of ail invitation 
to meet a selection committee. 


Dr Hunter was then just 32 and his clinical 
career did not get the chance to live up 
to that early promise. He is an ambitious 
man and, in administration, he saw an 
opportunity to operate on a wider canvas, 
influencing decitions about priorities and 
! paragraph that caught the eye was resources. His success at St Aid ^ws.rn 
-'It may well be that the build-up of creating a new postgraduate medical school 


tiie new. universities and polytechnics 
M* Jwe to be delayed so that we can maiu- 
g[U few quality institutions.-. Some might 
f^a. haye to be dqsed. The other policy (of 

will mean dis- 
terjns — and will 
country of its 


t the butter thinly) w 

• 25? .to.. ' In 'educational ter: 

5 jV ti* e Recovery by this C< 
wmer gr6atneAs. ,, " 

■; ‘ Jbr Hunter is plainly not ashamed of that 
ffMcb, because as soon as.. I mentioned it a. 
wretary.was summoned to pfesent me with a 


at Dundee (which was then part of the same 
university), is beyond dispute. At this time he 
began to develop his ideas about ti»e impor- 
tance of community medicine-—' “ making me 
hospital truly the centra of its area as he 
puts it— chat were to influence his chairman- 
ship, some years later, of a British Govern- 
ment committee on the subject. 

Dr Hunter has also served on the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee (for two years, as 
chairman of its medical sub-committee), and 


on the General Medical Council and on 
several Ministry of Health committees in- 
cluding, lately, one on smoking. 

So it was no surprise when lie was 
appointed vicv-chmiccllur uf Ilinnlngluim in 
the summer of 19G8. That was liurdly un 
easy timo in become n vico-chnnccllnr mid, 
undorstanduhly. Ito floundered. During ii 
dispute with Uliminglinin students over par- 
ticipation he mudo the elementary mistake 
of threatening disciplinary action against 
occupying students wt the very moment when 
the popular ride was turning against the sit- 
in. The Sunday Telegitiyh education corres- 
pondent wrote uu analysis of these cvontN 
under the heading "Quelling Restive Stu- 
dents : How not to go about it * . 

The episode was n shock to him. ,f My feel- 
ing than ", he said, " was one of injustice and 
resentment. I had spent my life looking after 
people In relations of trust on both sides. I 
came into a situation of mistrust, which hod 
got to a congeal me nt and confrontation stage 
before I arrived, and I felt that people hadn’t 
given me a chance. But 1 learnt to copc-^-iu 
an understanding, positive, constructive kind 
of way. Ynu have to learn from the people 
who are attacking you and try to be open- 
minded.’’ 

Since 1968, his political touch has grown 
surer— lie has piloted tho university safely 
through the affair of Mr Dick Atkinson and 
through the Grlmond review of its govern- 
meat and constitution, and its subsequent 
modification. " This was a matter of formaliz* 
ing things. A wise vice-chancellor m the old 
days would probably have done most of the 
Important things that are how enshrined in 
legislation. Universities are larger these days 
and (here Is a great body of staff who are not 
generals and are never going to be. So things 
jiave to be seen to be done fairly. You have 
to have a system. And you must constantly 
pay attention to information and communica- 
tion. 

" I'm a minimum confidentiality man. 
Everything should be open unless there is a 
reason. That’s a much healthier way to be- 
have. Militant students come along looking 
for specks of dlrL All that comes out is that 
people are doing an honest job. I don’t know 
where this view comes from that universities 
are run as anti-student institutions. Most 
people in them could make more money out- 
side." 

Dr Hunter has suffered, like other vice- 
chancellors, from having bis confidences 
breached by students raiding files. Was this 
a good thing ? " No, ifs not a good .thins 
for young people to learn bad habits oc 
breaking and entering. It's a crowd pheno- 
menon. It loads to diminished responsibility 


1 


on the part of the individual mid rhe univer- 
sities me the very places where the Indivi- 
dual is considered Important. Thut's the 
sail pin t of it." 

Wo turned to the controversial July speech. 
What was the thinking behind It? "It was 
trying to say that you cither give a univer- 
sity enough money to run a machine or you 
don’t.” But lie had talked of universities 
being closed ? “There was a strung reaction 
ngninst that. Yet the Department of Educa- 
tion is closing down colleges of education 
all the time, isn’t It ? It is substantially 
reorganizing the other half of the higher 
education system. Isn't that right ? Nobody 
is looking at the wholu higher education 
system. It's conceivable that if universities 
are ru change their functions there may need 
to he a reallocation of resources.” 

What did he mean by universities changing 
their Functions? "We must be flexible and 
ready to meet the needs of the society in 
which wu live — here in Birmingham, to meet 
the need-; of the West Midlands particularly.” 

So did he think that Lord CrowtUcr-Hunt, 
in his pre-summer holiday incarnation, was 
n good thins ? “ Lord Crowther-Hunt speaks 
a great deal of good sense. I'm suro there’s 
been too much misunderstanding of wliut lie 
said. If you set a job ns minister of tlia 
Crown, ynu have a responsibility. You h»vo 
information about resources tliut are nut 
available to other people. There is no harm 
hi nuill cubing people. If universities appear 
to he ullowed to lie doing their mvn thing, 
they have an extra responsibility. I'm suro 
they will respoud." 

I ucceptcd that l)r II muer was not going 
to nuntinute anyone to be Ihst Tor the rxc. 
nut what criteria would he employ fur decid- 
ing which institutions should close? "The 
UGC is there in advise on these sorts of 
things. In the past, It hus concerned itself 
with dosing dawn certain activities in univer- 
sities — schools of ugri culture, fur example. 

In future, it may persuade universities to 
close down some more activities, where 
there Is a pie thorn. 

'* It may have to persundu people that 
their activities might he phased out nnd the 
money spent on something with Riuater 
priority. I would have thought this was 
tho thing to do first. Closing down institu- 
tions would be a last resort. The country 
would really need to be on its uppers before 
we ivent «s far us tliut." 

So which of Its activities would Uirming- 
b a mo phase out ? “ Birmingham is looking at 
Its activities in the light of 'national needs 
and what Is happening elsewhere. These ore 
hard decisions. You need a degree of 
cooperation between sister Institutions. The 
UGC can bo an honest broker, | have 
admitted that every part of this university 
is not excellent. But thore is something to 
he sold for holding together large Institutions 
111 which £50m or £60m has been invested. 
Manchester University, for example, is a 
complex. Interlocked system. It has to be 
kept going like British Ley laud." 

Birmingham is also a complex, inter- 
locked system and simply to have kept it 
going is an achievement tor Dr Hunter. He 
does not have a common touch and student 
representatives complain that lie treats them 
with disdain. In negotiation, they add, ho 
can be obtuse. To most people at Birming- 
ham he is a remote, bureaucratic figure. 
Nevertheless, Birmingham's new charter and 
statutes have been Introduced without fuss 
and its union leadership, in recom years, hus 
been noted for its moderation. 

In a university where hierarchy has long 
been entrenched, Dr Hunter has steered a 
clever, careful, middle course between an 
active radical group among the staff nnd a 
group oE exceptionally hard-line traditional- 
ists. He is an administrator’s administrator 
and his July speech was an administrator’s 
blunt view of what needs to': be done about 
British higher education. 


Metallic Arthurian secrets 
a Celtic fortress 




St C , elHc metalworkers of Artliu- Laing, lecturer in medieval archae- 
wrougUt with a cunning ology at Liverpool, p* Swindells 
jjhlth enabled iffitihi to; match their discovered that bronze- pins con- 
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moulding process could pot be hem- 
roared when cast. Tho pins xould 
not therefore have been tncW or 
nails; these were also discovered at 
the site but they contained only a 
low prdpprjidii of Jeqd. • . " 
Analysis using tho_ JnpaiieSe-built 
micraanalyser Is only One of the 
lur steal techniques that Dr 
specimens 
In another 

case, a shapeless piece of lion, when 
cut open and polished, was i oveaied 
as the billet of a sword, die ptece 
- • • — after the s\vord 




Cost studs and reconstruction of- a' brooch excavated. 


irnuUe metallurgical techniques 
;ircUd- Swindells has applied to 8; 
nee pf from the Mote of Mark. . In 


Curie ixi 1913, the site oE iron remaining after tl 
7** Wdinitt(ld irt l973. by Dr Lloyd ( b)add had, been fashioned. 


Collaboration between metallurgy 
and archaeology at Liverpool has 
been justified by tho remarkable 
amount of: information that Dr 
Swindells and his team have been 
able to deduce from a few frag- 
ments of material,, 1 

The electi-pjvprobe mic)*ooualyser 
used in coiyunction . with a special 


s 


ulso pracessor which enables 
Jeylco developed by Harwell— 
results to be read out directly — has 
been ru essential research tooL It 
detects minute quantities of metals 
and gives 1 a remarkably accurate 
assessment of tile concont ration 
present. . 4 

Dr Swindells and Dr Laing agree 
Ihtt tfr mqtahyofkcis of tjie Mole 


of :Mfu*it were highly sophisticated 
ernftsmeu turning out an entire 
range of. metblivork from .arms to 
doipogtib ware nnd . decorations, 
i These findings sustain the arguiiieiu 

: that tiro Mote way u major metdl- 
. working site in uso over a substan- 
tial period. 

: Alan Cane 
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Scunchester 

from Mr Graham Si odd 
Sir, — I write to you in more detail 
iib out nuc of rhe “ Scunchesters " of 
iho south coast. 

Bishop Otter College (founded in 
1839) is situated in Chichester; 
Bognor Regis College (founded 
after the last war) lies seven miles 
to the cast. They are flanked to 
east and west by Southampton Uni- 
versity (a red brick university), 
Sussex University (a plate glass 
university), and two of the new 
polytechnics at Portsmouth and 
Brighton. 

The two colleges are slowly but 
surely moving towards some form 
of rationalized higher education 
presence in West Sussex, although 
the final shape has still to uo 
decided, but what nf their chances 
of eventual diversification ? 

On the one hatnl. the James 
report, the recent White Paper, and 
a recent OECD report on short- 
cycle higher education, all point to 
the need to bring teacher educa- 
tion out of isolation in inonuieclinic 
instil u cions, whilo on the other 
hatul, your loading article high- < 
lights the problems raised by the 
new colleges nf higher education 
competing for BA candidates. 

I would suggest, however, that 
this compel iiinti may lie more 
imaginary than real. ' Since 1967, 
1,389 women smdonts have entered 
tills college toy ether with Severn I 
hundred men. Many of these 
women have already left, t might 
for a year or two, married and in 
many cases already have families. 
Soma inuy eventually return to 
teaching, hut for many their teach- 
ing career is already over. 

It may bo reasonable to suggest 
that the college has really provided 
them with n general higher educa- 
tion rather than training for a pro- 
fession. It is tint a cynical view to 
say thut the colleges nave had this 
hidden role of gcnoral higher edu- 
cation for at least the past 20 
years. 

■Bognor Regis College end Bishop 
Otter College were offered the 
opportunity in the recent White 
Paper to make this latent function , 
manifest by developing BA degree 
courses, which they proceeded to 
do, one with the CNAA, the other 
with the University of Sussex, 
obtaining validation lust year. The 
colleges recruited in 1973 u total 
of sorqe 1,400 students j the col- 
leges si's due to recruit by 198D 
some 750 teacher training students. 

Given that both colleges, situ- 
ated as they are in the sunny south, 
had no difficulty In lyjcvumng 1,400 
students, Bishop • Otter being 
described in a 'recent Church Board 
of -Education report as ode of the 
strongest recruiting, colleges,- it may 
be reasonable to suggest that they 
should be allowed, to. continue to. 
tap their traditional .reservoir of 
well-qualified applicants in develop- 
ing diversified .courses without in 
any sense entering into competition . 
with the polytechnics . and uni versi- 
fier.' •'< .* 

Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM STODD, 

Bishop Otto'r College,. . 

Chichester, . •.< \ -f ■ . . 

Sussex. . < •' .-V 


Salaries, sabotage and civil servants 


from Professor Donald Read 
Sir, — Mr Hartnett’s letter is a wel- 
come sign that the role of the higher 
civil servants in the Department of 
Education and Science is now be- 
coming a matter of public discus- 
sion {TUBS, November 14). 

Mr Hartnett suggests -that thJs dis- 
cussion should range very wide. One 
aspect which certainly needs airing 
is the undesirable situation which 
has arisen as a result of increased 
government involvement in the con- 
trol of wages end salaries. 

It has been traditionally assumed 
that civil servants cannot be criti- 
cised because they cannot answer 
for themselves. In any cusc, it hus 
been assumed thnr, whatever their 
advice to ministers may be, it has 
been given from u position of de- 
tachment. But in matters of the fix- 
ing nf wnges and salaries out oF 
government funds' is this now the 
case ? 

'the civil servants who have been 
resisting pressure for increased uni- 
versity .salaries— and hcon doing so 
I fuce-tn-facc with university repre- 
sen tiiiives— Jinve themselves done 
very well out of recent civil service, 
salary increases. They ore snying 
“ no **, to university teachers after 
they have said “yes, please ” for 
themselves, They arc in the position 
uf saying to university professors 
“yes, we at the top of our tree 
believe that we should now be paid 
much more out of government 
money than you at the ton of 
yours ”, 

There may be a good case for 
this ■ bqc interested parlies should 
not be saying it in negotiations, 
even under the tradition ul thin pre- 
tence of being always and only the 
mouthpieces of ministers. The case 
is surely overwhelming for die re- 
moval of the whole question of uni- 
versity salaries to an Independent 
standing review body, to which, of 
course die Deportment : of Educa- 
tion and Science would .submit evi- 
dence. 

A new situation in govuintncne 
has been produced by inflation and 
rite incomes policy, and if civil ser- 
vants still wish to work apart from 
personal criticism— which Is cer- 
tainly desirable— they , should press 
for such a change. Otherwise, it 
will not only .be ministers who find 
•themselves open to direct personal 
attack in your columns and. else- 
where.' v ■ > • 

Yours faithfully, 

DONALD READ, " - 
Professor of m odet* ji English ■’'•••• 

history, ■■*!■’. • ' , .■ 

university of Kent, ; ' • • 

Canterbury. ; , 


from Dr L. fJ. Palmier 
Sir,-— -It is to be hoped that Mr 
Anthony Hartnett’s call for acade- 
mic sabotage will go unheeded 
{THES, November 14) since the only 
likely consequence is that we shall 
lose whatever public goodwill Is 
left us. 

As we can hold nobody to ransom, 
it is not such guerrilla actions as he 
suggests which will prevent our 
further impoverishment, but a 
change of the basic situation. And 
this is, quite simply, that at present 
salary levels the supply of appli- 
cants exceeds the demand. 

Can we really say that there are 
academic vacancies unfilled because 
of the lack of qualified applicants ? 
Is any university prepared to de- 
clare that it hus appointed lecturers 
of inferior quality because of the 
low salaries offered ? And, con- 
sequently. can any government, 
concerned to arrest inflation, accept 
that higher salaries tire necessary 
for the profession ? 

Whuv wc are experiencing surely 
Is the natural consequence of the 
great university expansion during 
tho last two decades. It was entirely 
predictable that more os pi runts for 
the academic profession would ha 
produced than it could absorb. 
Hence, of course, nil excess supply 
und a fall in price. 

if the position is to be redressed, 
our most hopeful approach is tu 
raise the qualifications for entry, so 
improving standards while reduc- 
ing the supply. The scarcity of posts 
Is already having die effect that 
some applicants for junior lecture- 
ships hold the PhD, and ironically 
enough, government policy is -likely 
to make this a general requirement. 

The Industrial Relations Act gives 
security of employment after two 
years. This can only mean that the 
probationary period for academic 
staff is effectively reduced to the 
same period, so that iu practice the 
probationer's performance will have 
to, be assessed on little more than- 
a year‘s work. 

While it may be just possible 
to guage his teaching ability in 
that time, it is absurd to think 
that the distinctive university quali- 
fication, namely research potential, 
will reveal,! itself so quickly. The 
evidence for if will have to be pro- 
duced, before appointment, and the 
recognized testimonial to this effect 
(though its predictive ability ii., 
perhaps no batter thau .any other 
test), is the doctorate. . 

. The profession would do itself 


falls to .draw tue" ‘obvious 
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principle that when ' growth in 
.tyghor education; resit nios, tne 

foundation of further/aevy univofsV 
ties Should be. avoided in : order to 
gain economies through the expan- 
sion -ql existing' Instltutidus. 

Carter Is- certainly correct -in 
Eig ihat .thare is more; stone 
for . . the a 


enter, .attention to 


Dr HnmpsqR’s detail? 

from Dr. WilHfim Taylgt; . 

■ Sir,— One of .the - few hopes left; to 
those unexcited by political ideo- 
logy and rhetoric fa-, that. the; next 
government,', of ! whatever colour, . 
will da a better job fpr the univer- 
sities than' tile present 1 one; > 

Pr Keitli Hampson, . Conservative . 
spokesman on post-school education,- 
, writes (THES, November 14) of tlie ' 
need to defend excellence, and for 
each institution to “be free to deve- 
lop ils own character and build a 
reputation baaed- on its quality iu 
Itscfoscn field.- 1 *- v . ' . 

i'iSb , flat j ' ao_ = food . ~ * B\it 'he : dfati 
advocates a hadcidol .cfliipcji: vritb 
regional..- sub-committees, - which,, 
across the whole field- of -higher. ! 
further and addU.educdtiob-.wmUa 
tr sponsor resource and svltabtlS'caS 


“sponsor resource and 

qrdinqtidn *\ If he 1 bouevCs . tliap - 
this is consistent wich the uiaiotpn*' . 
rtnte; oE' quality nod freedom, and* 
his Backbench opinions : aco.. etar 
reflected In' fronfbqncli . 'policies, 1 
then 1 heaven help us, . • .■> 

Dr, Hnmpsbn is no rafto fo<jau : 
raging when he trlej i\ to be a ' bit 
more specific. ; Ho chflrges. that : 
*' sdlnel universities wtufcli arc sup- 
posed to check the acodoihlc via* 
bllity of tliB-coursos phfcupVtJie 
colleges have ,.r validated : degrda- 
courses .'-which* ore 'simply hot- up 
to. ptur* 1 . \ 

Bdt ‘ this fa net specific 'brio ugh', ' 
Will Dr Hampsbn. produce i details 
or tho courses to- which hcyelerp 

and ;tbe names. « thq^ universities . 

oiid collegea concerned, . together 


thaf • ; a gdod first degree is now. 

with the' criteria that he has em- 
pldyed to arrive at this judgment ? 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Director, , ; 

Institute of Education, . 

Loudon University. 

The place of theology 

from Professo r Minion Smart 
Sir, -—Under the headline " Restore 
theology' to central place in univer- 
sities” you report on Professor Roy 
Ntbletfs stirring contribution in the 
recently published memorial volume 
for Dean Alan Richardson. 

•i-Hth mokes tl)e- Point, that some of . 
tho most fashionable departments of 
theology : are . among those concern 
bating exclusively eh phenomena' 
that can be examined historically 
anddoCiologiCfllly;; I doubt whether 
• tbla is-br wto.ever .quite true.v :. 

The ^ recent decade . hop .seen a re* 
markable -oxoahslpn of - interest in 
philosophic*} and doctrinal explore-, 
tione concerning, religion. Rut 
thesa of course mivSc gtf With a: sensi- 
tive •.uhdfcwtandfng olfhff facts, of 
rpllgiOii. ,J?6r the tiiUtradte- justified- 
tj° n of- the study, of religion .and 
theology is that rengious forces have 
been, powerful in human; life and 


i (OV ” : -more 


br^^reUgiouOtu di ® mm 
fjhe lepers 

nor'thb.foaydiof arts,- I S 
! Yours . tculy.^ , ? '■ ■' •! 

NINXAN'.fiNUA't . . ^ Ai x .• , • 
PiWf^MOir-ol. religious studies, • ‘ • 

; tfjwaster- iMyewity, : £ • | . 


The doctorate does also have the 
advantage that the thesis which 
earned it can be read, whereas the 
quality of the first degree has to 
be taken on trust. Sometimes this 
requires a certain suspension of 
disbelief. 

Yours faithfully 
L. H. PALMIER, 

Scbool of Humanities and Sociul 
Sciences, 

Bath University. 

from Professor Ronald Meek 
Sir,— What a pity that John Saville, 
in his otherwise excellent “Don’s 
Diary ” {THES, November 14), could 
not resist taking a side-swipe at 
professors. Their high average 
salary of £9,000 a year, he says, 
and even more important their 
“ general conditions of work ”, make 
it remarkable that anyone should 
fail to appreciate “ what a privileged 
elite professors still are”. These 
are very emotive words. What is 
the reality ? 

T am a fairly typicnl provincial 
professor, whose gross salary, which 
for the last few years lias been run- 
ning at the £6,000-£7,500 level, 
has just been raised to a figure near 
rhe new average of about £9,000. I 
would not wish to deny that £9,000 
is quite a lot of money, even today. 
When one takes account of the full 
effect of progressive income tax at 
present-day rates, however — to say 
notliiug of a number of other less 
publicised income-equalising devices 
— it is not nearly as much as it 
sounds. 

The difference between my net 
salary and that of, say, a lecturer 
at the top of the scale is surelv not 
great enough to warrant my Being 
classed, salary-wise, as a member of 
a “privileged elite”. Nor is it the 
mark of a member of a privileged 
elite . that his income should have 
declined in real terms to the extent 
that mine lias over the past few 
years, at the same time ns other 
comparable groups outside the uni- 
versities have been able to maiutain 
and even increase the real value of 
theirs. 

But what about my " general 
conditions of work”, which John 
Saville claims are even more 
important than my income in 
making me a member of a 
privileged elite ? Try as I will, 1 
cannot see any significant respect 
in which my general conditions of 
work differ from those of my non- 
professorial colleagues in the 
department where I am em- 
ployed, I " do roughly the 
same amount of teaching as 
they, dti, and shoulder roughly 
the sapie burden of departmental 


Nautical studies 

from ''Captain G. R- Hushes 
Sir,— The Horner . cartoon {THES, 
November 14V might seom singu- 
larly appropriate : In the context of 
the shoftage of students in nauticol 
' studies courses and of the real need 
for graduates froni these courses. 

In times *of high activity in inter- 
national trade and therefore In ship- 
ping, wfi see the same phenomenon. 
The shipowner, tries desperately to 
get his ships manned, - and uses 
every conceivable device to this end. 
He may be driven to accept unquail- 
,fied- people . and to, discourage the 
qualified from attending courses 'of 
higher education with the Inevitable 
result .that shipping in a general 
sense finds itself shx>x*t of the essen- 
tial quota of highly qualified people 
- It heeds; to remaiii healthy. 

With a downturn in trade, ^he 
shipowner has. fewer manning prob* 

■ and more 'people - are available 
. to foljpw 'Couries -leading to higher 
quail Heat long. This is relevant w the. 
increased.: ;. intakes into , nautical 
studies courses: this year, ■ ■ 

• Is Vprfb uoting that almost ; 
au nautical students, on graduating* 

; return » to the s ehippipg industry or 
delated jo it 'such as teach* 
mg- Yefy JW students,, if any, ore 
tbo Extra 

'MMtte,,. Certificate, ; tlie' highest 
pl'pfessjpnftl quaUfio^tion avaflable 
-•.5*^' liu.eeafarer,’ and one .may won* 
fck f fl nC iSi the ' Vestry ; neeita a 
AS JW ; Vdth .quaUfica* . 
tions at this or, degree level, If the 
.low -number, represented by lest 
’-.yo^rs -Intake, is ihjudh u inore than 


chores. (The Head of our fa** 
incut is not a professor, but St 
lecturer). I do the same aiiSS?S 
internal examining as they 
I take my turn as theyVfi 
it comes to applying for studiS 
or for permission to park 
on the campus. I share the »S 
able secretarial assistance withC 
nnd have no special privilege vE 
I y wo."' to g« my researefa Z“ 

It is true that I have a lam, 
room than they do— but in thL 
economy-ridden days it is just a 
cold and just as dimly-Iit as theln. 

I would not of course claim that 
this high degree of democracy it 
universal ; but a very large number 
uf rhe professors of my acquala. 
once, at Leicester and ebewhae, 
do find themselves today biaslm* 
tion which is not essentially differ, 
ent from mine. 

There Is only one way in which 
I really fee] iriyself to be privileged 
in iny capacity as a professor m 
an ex officio member of senate ini 
some of its boards T have ron 
opportunity to play a part in the 
running of the university than thou 
of my non-professoriol colleagues 
who have to stand for election to 
these bodies. 

I do possess other important prhi- 
leges, of course : I am sonutlnti 
able to make excidng visits to uni- 
versities abroad ; I ani able, up to a 
point, to' choose the time when I 
do my research work ; and in an 
teaching I am continually stimu- 
lated by contact with young eitfir- 
ing minds. But I enjoy these privi- 
leges not as a 1 professor but as u 
academic, and I share them withny 
non-professorial colleagues. 

There was, of course, a time whei 
professors were much more privi- 
leged than they are today. But tint 
days, where they have not alreuf 
passed, are very rapidly pasrfut - 
Those of us like John Saville aw • 
myself, who have consistently atltv > 
cated the erosion of' undue prof* * 
sorial privilege, have been su«w» r 
ful beyond our wildest dreama.M I 
does not John, Saville sometimes 
shore with- me the niggling dorin 
that we have perhaps been toe w 
cessful— that the process of eroflji 
is now proceeding at such a irJJ 
that the future supply of prow*™ 
may dry up, and that the very 
ence of our species meJr be threat 
tened? I am immodest enoup w 
feel that our extinction wnua » 
something of a pity. We off 
rare bkds. after all, .and we do 
some service to the state. 

Yours sincerely, 

RONALD MEEK, • 
Professor of economics, 

Leicester University. 

a minor disturbance Jn the Jgj 
development of graduate qMHfr 
tlons for the Industry. . rt Lj 

When- degrees hi 
. were introduced in 
was hfeld in shipping tigs 
abouf 100 graduates a ^ 
needed, and as there .« ■ ^ 

310,000 seafarers aud afiteat 


figure seems cons ffJi i^niW 

a# 

competitive # industry _' n 

operating hsks 

last week’s events in the 

Channel). I; -eis 

, A figure at lflft wW 

giving a naaonal jntake 0»i 

annually, plus 

students to give M0, seems, ^ 
able for three or . *w» t 
the United Kingdom^- « fe 
be forgotten,; ,JiPV® Sitf A 


Imother rW^d 

. flourishing, SuCh 
loma' 'In Management n 

The' picture of; 
therefore, is not* so f fllt h D « , 
appear frotn, your arfiftaij stiidti!?? 
the need to prevent pr® 1 ” - 
epurses is. pbvlous* 

’ Yours fait h ful ly * V ~ ■> i 

. G. R, .HUGHES, r i'r 
Assistant director, ; , ' i t ;.*.v <j-i 
Plymouth 







proressor T. C. Darker, professor of 
economic and social history University 
o( Kent has been appointed to the 
chair of economic history, London 
School of Economics from October 1, 
1976. 

Mr George Bcutley, clinical reader at 
Hie Nuffield Department of Orthopae- 
dic Surgery, Univarsity of Oxford, has 
been appointed to the choir of ortho- 
paedic surgery. 

Dr C. L. Berry, reader in pathology, 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School has 
been appointed to the chair of morbid 
anatomy, London Hospital Medical Col- 
lege from October 1, 197G. 

Dr I. Brownlie, fellow of Wadhoni Col- 
lege, Oxford, has been appointed to the 
chair of international law, London 
School of Economics from October 1, 
1976. 

Mr A. A. Hepple, fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed to 
the new choir of comparative social 
and labour law from October 1, 1976. 

Dr Norman Wright, senior lecturer in 
die department of veterinary pathology 
Iu the University of Glasgow Veterin- 
ary School, lias been appointed to the 
university’s new chair of veterinary 
Bttdoniy. 

Professor A. J. Zuckennon, professor 
of virology, Lnndon School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Modlclnc, has been np- 

S ' ed to the chair of microbiology, 
on School of Hygiene, front 
December 1, 1976. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Bradford 

Lecturers : C. R. P. Grand (French) ; 
F. E. Schallert (German) ; E. Berkcn- 
buub, J. E. Laredo, G. Pearson 
(sociology) ; j. M. Parkinson (fin. 
aoce) ; Dr r. j. Preston (civil engl*- 
nttring) ; U. C. Llndley (philosophy) t 
Dr J. E. Farquharson (European 
history) ; M. Macey (education). 
Senior research fellow : Dr D. H. R. 
Price (systems dynamics). Research 
fellow ; R. Axelsson (organizational 
analysis research unit) ; C. J. B. Hitch 
(environmental sciences). Assistant 
engineering librarian : - M. Flaming. 
Honorary senior research fellow ; Dr 


engineering librarian : - M. Fleming. 
Honorary senior research fellow ; Dr 
C. G. J. Baker (powdeT technology). 


Honorary visiting fellows : Professor 
c - H. Salancik (organizational analy* 
sh )),;. N. Hart (communication 
studies) ; j. E. Rais well (systems dyna- 
mics). Honorary visiting lecturers : Dr 
A. F. cox (medical and surgical 
itiences) ; Dr P. H. Rack, A. Mac- 
Cr^or, J. Spriggs , R. ‘A. Hall 

(archaeological schmcea), 

Durham 

Leaurew : T. Cannon (marketing) ; 
J- J. Gleaves (botany) j H. Bey non 
(sociology) ; m. M, Stone (education). 
Tenporary lecturers : C. H. Grigfl 


H J - “■ '.uuiua (Uictuia.ij / I 

h. j. Minns {enfllnecrlog science) ; 
F-iwi: ® ln,n,o nSi M. A. Lyons (arts). 
S2SJ lt . tu *0 r: N. Martin (part-time 
iWnrer^ln mathematics). 

loddon 

BS r : i Dr r. a. Allen (University 
aivtim Biological Station). 

Swansea . 


The Open University’s new vclenses 
catalogue for summer 1975 far 16mm 
films, video cassettes, audio tapes Is 
now available from the Audio-Visual 
Sales Office. Marketing Division, 1*0 
Box 81, \Vnltoii llall, Milton Keynes. 
MK7 6AA. 

* * * 

Five catologuos on arts, mathcmatJcs, 
science, social sciences and technology 
giving fu]| details of all Open Univer- 
sity films hove recently been published 
by Guild Sound & Vision Ltd, the sole 
distributors of the OU Film Llbrai-v. 
They are available free af charge from 


borough PE2 9PZ. 


Mmiiigcnient Science at Imperial Col- 
lege, the First 20 Years, is a brochure 
describing the work earned out in this 
field at the college since 1955. It is 
available from the Assistant Director, 
Department of Management Science, 
Imperial College, Exhibition Ruad. 
London SW7 2BX. 


“ The Further Education College as a 
Predictable Organization : a power de- 
pendency analysis ” by C. M. Turner 
and " Advanced Course for tcucliem : 
a success story ” by Nornuui Haycocks 
are some of the articles In liducatlnnal 
Studies Vol 1 No 3 October, 1975. It Is 
available from the Carfax Publishing 
Co, Haddon House, Dorchester on 
Thames, Oxford DX9 8JZ. 




“ The CcuiiiniiiiiLv Land Lc^NJaikm 
including Development Land Tax Pro- 
posals", a series of one-day courses 
nrgaiil/cd in association with the Royal 
Institute of Chartered Surveyors, will 
examine the form of the dcvclripmeni 
process under the Community Land 
lcglM.it Ion. Details from Mrs P. 
Kinder, Centre for Advanced Land 
Use Studies, College i f Estate Manage- 
ment, Reading U '.x-rsity. White- 
knights, Reading Rl,j 2 AW'. 


" Student Selection anil Rctruituiein ", 
is a short course for academics mnl 


Awards 


Nino postgraduate studentships have 
been awarded for up to twu years by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland tennhle fruiu 
October 1975 to the following : Agri- 
cultural science : D. B. Naysmlth, Aber- 
deen University ; W. J. Oswald, Imper- 
ial College of Science and Technology ; 
L. Torrance. Dundee University ; A. D. 
Watt, East Anglia University. Animal 
husbandry : J. S. Chalmers, Glasguw 
University, Agricultural mnrkctlng : 
A. P. Dcllanuaglln, Wye College, Agri- 
cultural engineering : I. Gruy, National 
College of Agricultural Engineering, 
Sltsuc. Agricultural Extension : N. D. 


administrators involved in sturleitt 
selection. It will lie held from 
December 15- 10 at the .School 
uf Oik-ni.il and African SiuiKas, Mulct 
Street, Liuidou WC1. Fee : £2G. Appll- 
cut fan ftiims from Gwen Heath, UTMIJ, 
55 Gordon Square, London Wtlil QNT. 


A new Higher National Certificate 
course in material Miidfcs, believed to 
be tfie first in the country, lias hi-en 
luunchcd by Hatfield Polytechnic. 

Tiie wide-ranging course covers the 
selection, manufacture, processing mid 
development of all kinds of materials. 

Part-time study, on n one duy and 
evening lusls per week, iuclude.s 
cxtciisli-c liilim-atin-j- technique*, and 
test procedures. 


I-ortl, Rending University. Agricultural 
economic? : R. G. Duvouport, Edin- 
burgh University. 

Institution nf Structural 
Engineers 

Graham Wood prize : R. W. t.uwrence 
(structural steelwork) ; A. E. Wynn 
prize : G. A. Clirton (structural con- 
crete) ; Aiulreora-Kent prize \ A. Gor- 
don (slrnuiiL-ul design) ; Itiishoml 
prize : J. Rcdnmn ; Denis Muuhews 
prlzo : A. B. Deihcry. 

University College, North WhIch 
J ohn F. Dunhy memorinl prize : It. 
Crick, 1*. Kirk. S. linniett, n. Iltgis, 
P. O'Connor, ti. Gibbons ami l>. Jack- 
sun. 




Universities 

Warwick 

Malheniatics--Prfjressiir tt. W. Carter — 
£3,881 from tile SRC to support rhe 
visit of Professor II. S. Coxcter 
(University of Toronto) as senior visit- 
ing fellow. 

Molecular Sciences-— Dr B. T. Golding 
—£17,718 from the SRC for research 
on aspects of the metabolism nf mcthyc 
groups ; Dr D. E. Griffiths — £6,666 
(supple men i ary) from the SHC for re- 
search un mechanism of resistance to 
nreanotins ami other biocides in micro- 
organisms. Professor K. K. Jennings — 
£6,850 from the SRC for rcscurcii on 
fundamental sLtidles or relevance to 
negative iou-chcnilcal Ionisation mass 
spectrometry ; Dr P. Maarc— £8,250 
(supplementary) from the SRC for re- 
search on low temperature stopped 
flow. 

Physics— Dr D. P. Woodruff— £12,605 
(supplementary) from the SRC for re- 
search on scanning auger electron 
microscopy of surfaces. 

Sociology — Mr R. Fryer — £21,186 from 
Ilia SSRC (nr res ear cn on organization, 
participation and structural reform in 
the National Union nf Public Em- 
ployees. 

Environ mental Sciences— £20.095 from 
the NERC for research oil environmen- 
tal microbiology, growth physiology of 
thlolKicilll mctnlholizlDg iron, sulphur 
mid nitrogen compounds, under tho 
direction of Profcsor D. P, Kelly. 



. WHte now for Philips free Audio-Visual Guide^ 

An 'audio workcard'-a workcard coupled to a tape „ 

recording-can help the disinclined reader and non- . 

reader through the literacy barner...thuspvercoming ■ ; 

problems whenever mixed-abilily teaching, resource- Pfe»a send your rice /wdio-vsuai Guide. • 

based learning and other types of individualised or Naine ■ 

group learning are limited by reading skill. 

This is just one of the practical teaching problems ^ ; » — 

covered by Philips in the Audio-Visual Guide.lt includes Ajdraa' ; lilL 

all the areas that have;made Philips leaders in this field- 

the cassette recording system, open-reel recorders;- • : ^ ; TTT ■ ~ : 

videocassetterecor#g, language laboratories, . DU I I IDC 
teaching systems for electrical and electronic theory... ' r' n 1 1* ■ “SB. 

even low-cost cassette copiers. . ■ . ' Stmplv years e»iead. 

For a free gujde, please post the coupon. . • 
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Post Experience Courses for Tetsthers 
in Fusilier and Higher Et^cafisn 

1. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER DIPLOMA IN 
ADVANCED STUDY IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Applications aio invited lor Full-lime and part-time versions of courses 
commencing in September. 1976, which will respect the following 
Ihemos : 

(a) RESEARCH 

A stud/ ol the methodology Involved in the design, incrementation 
and analysis of research investigations in luriher and higher educa- 
tion. 

(b) EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT _ 

A study of the theory of measurement as applied to the development 
and use of measuring Instruments appropriate to the functions of 
teachers, counsellors and admjnistratore. 

(C) EDUCATION MANAGEMENT/ADMfNISTRATION 

An Analysis of management and administrative theory applied to 

currant problems in further and higher education. 

(d) COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

An approach to the aopllcotlon of comparative methodology and 
cross-national data to *ha analysis of current problems In further 
and higher education. 

2. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER DEGREE OF 
BEd WITH HONOURS IN EDUCATION 

Appllcatfon3 are invited for the one-year part-time preliminary 
courses commencing In (I) January 1976. and { il ) September 1976. 
Studies a I this Jovol provide a comprehensive grounding In (a) 
Philosophy (b) Sociology and (c) Psychology as they apply to 
educational processes, nnd (d) Contemporary Educational Institu- 
tions. 

Candidates who are successful on the Preliminary Course may 
prooead to a one-yoar full-time or two-year part-time BEd (Hons) 
course. Options available at this level include Curriculum Studies, 
Further and Technical Education, Audio visual Communications, 
Philosophy, Sociology and Psychology. 

3. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER CERTIFICATE 
IN EDUCATIONAL 8TUDIE8 

Applications are Invited for one or more of the prut-time twenty-hour 
MODULAR COURSES being offered eaoh term and commencing 
January 1970. A wide range of options Is available. The pattern of 
attendance la very Uexlble and teachers may attend several modules 
In one term or, alternatively, attend on an occasional basis. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS FFtOM : The Director, Bailor} College ol 
Education (Technical /. Chadwick Street, BOLTON BLZ 1JW. 


Dundee College of Education 

A oue-ycar full-time course leading to the award of a 

Diploma in 

Educational Technology . . ... 

Is offered, beginning in cession 1976*77.- • 

IS® k designed for those engaged in curriculum devolop- 

1< ^ ve,s education and training. The 
cur ^V/ lUTI “Pius's end’ design, arid the inanage- 
“ lo ”* AU parucipants will be assisted with both 
the theoredcnl. and practrcal aspects of the production o£ curri- 

SnSK*? ^ * Wha m 18 Proposed that a small- number of 
ton exerases will be mandatory, participants who - have 
specific .assignments to fulfil will be welcome. , 


— , «■*» ‘luuuimuuii retrieval purposes : 

d “ iEni P™^»" >"•> «> 0£ Indlvl- 

now invited for the session 1976:77. For 
further detaijs and application forms apply to : -. 1 

- The Assistant Principal, Dundee College of Education, 
Gar dyne Hood, Droughty Ferry, Dundee, DDS 1NY. 


Padgalc College ol Higher liduoalion : • 

MEDIA AND COMMUNICATION 
RECREATION AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
APPLIED EUROPEAN STUDIES 

■ vocationally briontcitod coiirsos. Tootling to the Diploma of 
Higher Education or B. A. degree of the Unlvet'sity-oF Manchester 
wifi commence Jn September, 2976. . . - - ! ; T : - ; 

Tho courses aro Intended for studouts who 1 wish to develop- ' 
carecrf ui the media fndustflcs ; in recreational nnd environ- 
. snontel development; In the tourist industry, of foreign depart- 
1 * .wonts. of commercial Or public; enterprises.^ ... ' > • 

itdlallc mau lut AWntnA^ K-nm’ '• ' 


Mi 


Shoe design placed on 
a practical footing 


■OOTWEAR PEPT. 
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CHELSEA COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

{to becoma pan ol Easl Sum* 
Collage of Hlghsr Education to 
September, ie?e) 

EASTBOURNE. SUSSEX 
BN20 7SR 

Short Gourses 
1975/76 

(!) Physical Education lor 
Teachers of Mentally 
Handicapped 
Children 

10 February to 23 March. 1078 
This Nve-woaK couree la intended | W 
head and assistant teachma | n achngk 
for mentally sub-normal and «w 
IjonBlIy sub-normal children and 
dealgnod to demonstrate way* In v/fikh 
movement may be used to help purju 
in llielr learning of baalc ooncapij, 

(II) Science of Movement 

21 April 1o3 July. 1076 
Thta torm'a oouraa la Intended (or q u «n. 
find toaohera and collago lecturer! li 
v/ill alao be relevant to the needs el 
protaBBlonal ooaohee Inlereited In 
modern approaohea to aporte training. 

(III) International 
Workshop 

3 June to 1 July. T97S 
Thle four-v/aek period of Intensive ituft 
r/ ie intended primarily for ovaraoat in 

I cliera and lecturere requiring an Intro- 

J duollon to the concepts underlying 

movement education In Britain. 

Application forms end luriher drtilti 
obtainable from the Principal's Sani- 
tary, Chelate College el Phyaloal Edu- 
cation, Hlllbrow, Denton Hoed. 
Eealbourne, Buoaax BN20 78R. 


Leicester Polyteclinic is opening n 
design centre for the footwear and 
leather Industries, in conjunction 
with the Footwear, Leather, Fur- 
Skin Training Board. As well us 
pumping new blood into the design 
industry by retraining and updating 
knowledge, It will bet as a stimulus 
for the polytechnic's BA honours 
course in footwear deslgu. 

Mr Bbti Cooke, assistant director 
in art and dea^gn, said.:. “We a)in 
to make this centre a dynamic 
force in ail industry which is suf- 
feting from demoralization. The 
British leather industry has tended 
to look- elsewhere for its design and 
in losing design initiative, has lost 
sales.” 

The edntre, which is financed by 
the training board up to £25,000 
‘.a year- for the first three years, is 
hoped eventually to be helf-flnanc- 
ing. Companies will pay for the 
Courses their employees attend and 
.the centre will provide a consul- 
tancy service. ^ 

By Christmas, between '20 and 25 
students will start on short courses 
in, for instance, design methods 
for a European market, . innovation 
and change, in the design industries, 
pattern 'cuttings and design tech- 
niques^ In a year's time there will 
be longer full-time courses on simi- 
lar topics. 

The centre Will drew its exper- 


tise from thq whole polytechnic, in- 
cluding the faculties of business 
studies, law and social science, but 
obviously mostly from the faculty 
of design and visual arts. 

The BA honours course in 
fashion with special emphasis on 
fooLwoar design has ol ready been 
run by the department for three 
years. About 60 studems each year 
start the course In fashion, and 
about 10 then go oi^ to specialize 
in footwear design. 

The footwear design course stoma 
from the School of Boots and Shoes 
which went in with a college of fur- 
ther education when the polytech- 
nic was designated. The polytech- 
nic's school of fashion retained an 
interest in the subject and created 
a diploma course, which was later 
to . be converted to a degree. 

The course is not entirely prac- 
tically based. “Like all our BA 
degrees, it has an academic bite u , 
Mr Cooke said. “Between 20 and 
25 per cent of a student’s work is 
academic, they study the history of 
the subject and a modern language.” 

The footwear design industry has 
come to know the course— one of 
the few in Europe — and are happy 
to accept graduates straight from 
it. Alternatively, they could take 
an MA in fashion with footwear 
design as the special subject. 


How to cope with noise 


Further dotalfs may be obtained fiom' ;..*■■ 

The Admissions Tutor, 

' Prtdgate College of! Higher Education, 
• Fearnheaii, Warrington, WA2 0DB. 
write, telephone ot* visit. (0925-33571) . 


The Polytechnic of the South Bank's' 
new part-time MSc course in en- 
vironmental acoustics is . intended, 
primarily, for environmental ftngi-/ 
neers, although it will also be of 
Interest to those. In .other fields,' 
since It; covers a large area pf; 
acoustics. . ' i; ' • 

Graduates from the course will- 
be acoustical enghieerc, who are 
capable of isolating existing or - 
future noise problems, but also of 
designing the specific menqs of 
overcoming them; They will be 
equipped to deal with the Scabs tics : 
of architectural Resign, aud will 
' have; .In .addition to their practlcql 1 
\trainipg, a fundamental understand- 
ing of the physical and subjective 
1 aspects of acoustics. . ; \ 

Tfcp courso Is" of two years' dura- • 
don, qnd . involves 'daytime and 
ey eulng attendance at the poly tech- - 
nlc for one day a week. The first 
four terms consist of a course of 
lectures, dad tutorials, and die fifth 
2* are .devoted to e 
research or design project ; , 

. ' - ••.'.’■I-'. I- . "■ . . J -. 


. The course runs from January 
to December of the following year. 
Thore : is a-, preliminary course ill 
acoustics and mathematics, for those 
Without prior - knowledge ' of 
acoustics. This is ap evening course, 
run in the preceding nutumn term. 
; ; The syllabus includes sections on 
subjective "acpujdcs, . acoustic 
trjeoi'y,, acousdc; .measurement, 
engineering acoustics, and labora- 
torywprk. 1. 

; A syllabus in -mathematics is part 
of , the course end !diis; is intended 
to ; complement the parts of ,the 
Syllabus' on anoustii theory and data 
prqcossihg, .; , - : 

.- Ths entry .qualifications are one 
or more of the following ■ a. degree 
in ei^^eri^ or splmice, a pass' in 
an d Two in appro- 
ir l a ia 8l ^ Ject ^ a P M 8 iii the 
frjduAteship.^ examinations of the 
Indtitutd of Physics - a: Certificate in 
Engineering, 0 T a Higher National 

i < n J a ? pro P, rla t 0 S'jbjects, -if 
aCcbtnpaiiiad by substantial relevant 
experience. 
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Answer lies in the home 


by Frances Gibb 

The new social work course at 
Huddersfield Polytechnic which 
leads to a Certificate in Social Work 
is unusual in two respects. 

First, it caters £or that category 
of learner who would find it hardest 
to obtain a place on other aoclal 
work courses ; adults, particularly 
single unsupported women with 
children, those with no educational 
qualifications and those with no 
previous knowledge of social work 
wanting a change of career. 

■ Second, it is based on a four-term 
year, with placements iu situations 
not usually associated with tradi- 
tional social work. Students will 
work as home helps, helpers in play 
groups and in welfare centres. 

We are saying that domiciliary 
care and residential work are all 
part of social work as well as the 
traditional field work, Mrs Eileen 
Moxon, the course leader, explained. 

The philosophy behind the course, 
although gaining popularity, is still 
comparatively rare. “Most courses 
Brc orientated to ono sort of soclul 
work such os group work. We are 
saying that there are common skills* 
whetbor a student wants to be a 
youth leader, a home help or rcsi* 
dontial worker. We’ve moved away 
from the psychoanalytic base of 
many social work courses.” 

Mrs Elizabeth Bertolla, one of the 
tutors, said : “ Usual courses employ 
one teaching method, and are based 
on the psychoanalytic method of 
working through the relationship; 
the case-work model. In ours, we 
are concentrating on the manage- 
ment of resources j on the- - social 
worker as resource agent for the 
client. We are not throwing put the 
relationship aspect, but adding the 
self-deierminatien-ofc. the; client”.* 
The 'femphasis . therefore is - yery 
much 6b prabtice. The course' alms 
tor much closer linkj ; Betiyeen 
theory and practice' on 'the one 
hand,- and between different 
mothpds of practice on the Other. 

. We -Mm ■ people "Who, can do the 
job of -social Vork ahd -not -just be 
students ”, Mrs Moxon said. 

Another tutof, Mr; Philip Makin, 
a ,°“ e d: “Students will have; a broad 
view. They wiU.know which skills 
to apply In a particular situation 
and f(t the method to the problem. 
f Ti? r t “ an t b e other way round.” 
rne course is now hearing the end 
k j t 1 te tm so students have 
"Mi chance to take stock of It. 
Pertly, because, of the degree of 
selection involved, (some 35 have 
£hos° n from- 350 applications 
and 1,000 initial inquiries), they are 
keqn and highly ■ motivated ; 

Bullock call 
answered 

2? .Bullock report on literacy 
1 strongly for the training of 
Teachers in language skills. It 
the dppointmertt of language 
^nsultants in schools and better. 
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„A n ,^cipating the^e demands, the 
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ono student travels a total of 100 
miles each day to attend, and there 
has been no drop-out. 

Reasons for applying were varied. 
Boredom with a job or career was 
u popular motive : others more 
actively wanted a change of career 
and some had started training In 
social work. Others were divorced 
or widowed and wanted to occupy 
their time and find a new interest. 

The task of selection was mam- 
moth, Out of the 350 applicants, 
126 were selected for further test- 
ing on the basis of an essay. Of 
these 42 per cent of the men and 
40 per cent of the women had left 
school by 16. Only one in five had 
stayed at school after 16. 

The next tests took tha form of 
written intelligence tests and Inter- 
views. Generally tho applicants 
were fouhd to score higher than thfe 
general population but not as high 
as university students, according to 
comparative figures supplied by the 
test publishers. 

Of the 35 selected, men and 
women were equally represented. 
Their backgrounds varied greatly. 
Although 60 per cent of previous 
jobs were quoted as being in tho 
"caring” professions, many stu- 
dents were only trainees or recent 
entrants. Occupations included sales- 
man, medical photographer, secre- 
tary. plumber, nurse, warrant officer 
in the forces, warehouseman, home- 
help organizer. 

Most nre now coping with tho 

E roblem of fitting study in with 
ome life, and as the course pro- 

S tresses they are finding that It takos 
ess pf their spare time. Some are 
wondering, however, how thoy will 
manage the block placements ; so 
far the practical side has taken the 
form of one day a week. ■ 

Studeuts generally have found tho 
academic side of the course harder 
than expected, and wanted less time 
spent on die practical in order to 
give more opportunity to reading. 
Because of family commitments 
they have less time than younger 
students. They also have high expec- 
tations of what is wauted from 
them. 

The course is Intense. Each day 
there are both lectures and semi- 
nars, and a wide range of subjects 
covered: law, human growth and 
behaviour, social work, social policy, 
sociology aud psychology. Students 
find the seminars the most stimulat- 
ing part and now that the course is 
in- its strldo they are more confident 
of speaking up, both in these and 
,in lectures. 

Having adults as students also 
brings problems for the tutors. Mrs 
Bertolla, whose background is the 
social work profession — although 


Th£ classical 
connexion 

Three new degree courses are to be 
introduced at Newcastle -upon Tyne 
University in October, 1976. 


she has taught undergraduates-— 
said : “ One feels under more 

scrutiny as a person : there is not 
the distance that there is with 
undergraduates. That produces the 
strain, rather than the amount of 
work, but when you get a response 
it is far more satisfying.” 

Care was taken to introduce stu- 
dents carefully to academic work, 
end an introduction course was held 
on the use of libraries, hooks and 
note-taking and study techniques. 

The practical sido has also 
brought its problems. Some studeuts 
objected initially to the idea of act- 
ing as homo helps — “ we didn’t 
como to do other pcoplo’s house- 
work*’ — but can now see the value 
of it and have become involved with 
the personal situations they each 
are dealing with. 

“We want to encourage them to 
see simple tasks ond skills as an 
essential part of tho helping process 
nnd ns moro crucial than sophisti- 
cated skills ”, Mrs Moxon sold. 

Although the first year of the 
course is broadbnsed, iu tho second 
year students specialize in their 
particular nron of interest, such as 
family and small group work, or 
work with individuals. It is hoped 
nlso to offer socond-yonr options in 
community work nnd d amici] iary 
support work. 

Students aro from the start of 
tho course nttachod to one of four 
nreas: probation work, social ser- 
vices. education and weifuro and 
domiciliary care. Tho practical 
work is closely linked with the 
academic, in that each student is 
allotted to a tutor who lu turn 
liaises with the agency involved in 
organizing those particular place- 
ments. In that way there Is con- 
tinuous feed-back. 

All the signs are that tho course 
will be a great success. Already 


WALL HALL COLLEGli OF EDUCATION 

ALDENHAM, HERTFORDSHIRE 

Applications arc invited for the following courses 

1. DIPLOMA IV EARLY CHILDIIOOD IMCATIO.Y 

This one-year full- time course is principally concerned with the 
psychology of early childhood. Including child development, and 
the philosophical analysis oE concepts associated with the educa- 
tion of young children. It offers an opportunity to study the 
Intcst research findings and take part in the important theoretical 
debates occurring within these areas. 

The course will appeal particularly to teachers of children below 
the age of seven who wish to bring them selves up to date with 
new curriculum ideas and developments. It is suited nlso to 
teachers who may contemplate moving into work with younger 
children from other arcus of Educntion, and to teachers ‘wishing 
to proceed to Headships or Advisory posts. . 

2. CERTIFICATE IN THE EDUCATION OF 

\)U\' AND PARTIALLY HEARING CHILDREN 

A one-year full-time course open to qualified teachers, normally 
with a minimum of three years' teaching experience (but con- 
sideration will be given to others not fulfilling this requirement). 
The course covers theoretical and practical aspects, with exten- 
sive experience in schools throughout. Many visits arc arranged. 

3. TEACHING \\ THE HULTMUUliRAL SCHOOL 

A onc-tcrni full-time course (Spring Term, 1977) for experienced 
teachers. Approaches adopted include seminars, lectures, 
tutorials, individual study nnd practical workshop sessions, sup- 
ported by a rango of appropriate visits. 

AH courses arc under the auspices or the Cambridge Institute 
of Education mid arc recognized by the D.Ii.S, for secondment. 
Application should be made as soon as possible to the Principal, 
Wall Hall College, Aldcnhem, Watford, wlio can provide further 


Information. 


selection is starting for next Sep- 
tember. It is hoped numbers will 
be expanded to 50, although some 


places will be taken by students 
who were unable to pet in this year. 

Nor should there be any problem 
about students obtaining jobs, even 
for those on grants. Demand is 
great, and the majority is already 
seconded either by the Home Office, 
or by the local .authority, and so 
will have jobs automatically. 

What is -now needed, according 
to the studems. Is more courses 
specifically geared to the needs of 
the unqualified and mature entrant; 
and there are signs of movemont 
in this direction. The Central Coun- 
cil for the Education and Training 
of Social Workers is developing a 
scheme which by operating on a 
modular basis, will enable students 
to study part-time and build up 
eburses at their own speed. 


Dundee College of Educntion 

DIPLOMA IN ADVANCED STUDIES 
IN EDUCATION 

The college invites application from teachers, lecturers, advisers and 
community educators having not less than threa year's teaching 
experience Cor tho one year full-time course leading to the Diplbmu 
In Advanced Studies in Education commencing Iu October, 1976- 
The course Is designed to. give In-dcptli study and practice In one pf 
the full awing, fields : — 

1. Guidance and Counselling 

2. Curriculum Development 

3. Organization and M&uagdment 

4. Community Education and Leisure 

In addition a common element course in Educational Studies Is 
taken by all course members. . 

Full details; and application forms can be obtained from : 

The Assistant Principal (In.Berrice), Dundca College of Education, 
Gardyne Road, Broughly Fetxy, Dundee, DDS 1NY. 


•: The Faculty of Arts is to offer 
two new BA Joint Honours degrees : 
;ane Jn English literature and Latin, 


and the other in English literature 
and Greek. Both courses include 
studv of the connexions between 
English and Classical -literature 
and allow the student considerable 
flexibility in the choice of options. 

A new BSc Single Honours course 
in surveying science will be intrp- 
. duced which will, permit study , in 
more, depth than is possible in thle 
case of the existing joint honours 
degree which involves tiro study of 
n second subject. 

New areas of study additional to 
thp existing joint honours syllabus 
include qavanced . geodesy aud 
nhotogrammetry, positional astro- 
nomy, offshore surveying, advanced 
cartography, law of property qua 
aspects of laud planning and survey 
management. 


Race finds a place 

A course in race end community 
relations' has been approved hv 
Bradford University senate and will 
be introduced at me university this 

a,, £ffl n ally leading to a diploma 


or two years’ part-time study, the 
course is, open to graduates with 
throe years* experience in a relevant 
field or non-graduates with gpprp- 

,pf Into training. 1 . -J 

An- MSc degree may b«J obtained 
after completion of .the course and 
the submission of a dissertation. 


Eastbourne College 
of Education 

(EAST SUSSEX COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION) 

The following courses are offered al tha College whloh fa to merge with Chelsea 
. College of Physical Education and Seaford College of Education to form a new 
; College, of Higher Educallon : 1 ‘ . - . 

New Mi. Degree Courses- ^ ENGLISH (.major) .wilti' an, associated minor In Art, 
History or Muflti. 

HISTORY (major) with an associated minor in Art or English. 

EUROPEAN STUDIES (French), courses In French, Geography and History. 

It Is expeoied that other major and minor studies, will also be offered from Sepiem- 
ber, 1076. Further details ol inese new courses will shortly be available. • * . 

B.Ed. and Certificate In Education. Main study areas offered are : Art. English, French, 
Geography. History, Malhematioe. Muslo, Natural Sciences and Religious SlMdlee.. 
Postgraduate Certificate In Education. A one-year course for grad ua lea And those 
with graduate equivalent qualifications who wish td train specialist Secondary 
School Teadhert of Fretnph. Mathematics or Physics. ' 

the Education of HandloappOd Children. The College offers a one-year full-time 


: ' oapped Children. , ■ , - 

Eastbourne College of Eduoailon Is a constituent College of the University of Sussex 
. School of Education. The degrees are validated by tne University. Sludqhts who 
complete satisfactorily two years of the - three-year course may be . awarded a 
Diploma In Higher Eduoailon. -': »' : 

' The College Is within b tew minutes 1 walk of thtf. W A. . /%■. A 

sea In a very pleasant ire a at thp tool Of tha South 'i -7 f] 

Downs. Ae a major resort Eastbourne has excellent j 

social and cultural. facilities.- end both London and' 

Brighton are Cosily accessible. . 

Enquiries about the degree courses and future deve-;- 


social and cultural, facilities., and both London and ' 

. Brighton are easily accessible.. - ! BbBWHH WBWWBmm'IB 

Enquiries about the degree courses, and future deve- • 
lopmenta should be addressed to the Principal fEWQ), l ■ 

EastboUrne .College of Education; Darley Road, East-' Lqo+ Qi Iooqv 
' bourne. East Sussex, BN2Q 7UN.'- i^QOL OUoOwA 
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Bridging gap between 
maths and sciences 


lilibo; 

illili-i! 


. •?!) V s '? 
:;t I. '••• 

!'«■' : I * . . ; ; 


>y David Dickson 
science Correspondent 
in attempt to britlgo the gap 
lenvcen mathematicians and applied 
dentists is being made by a new 
isgrce course in engineering muihe- 
iiatics offered by Bristol University 
rum October, 1977. 

The committee has recently 
'uiphasizcd that much more could 
us done to interest mathematicians 
.11 work relcvunt to important engi- 
irering nnd toi'lmnlngicnl ureas, and 
n rel a i u developments in inolhcma- 
irs with the needs of engineering 
md technology. 

Students on the Bristol course will 
wiidy bo l Ji mad cm mm hematics uml 
t selection nf engineering science 
.■nurses. Tim nitn of the course is 
*.n produce an engineering nmtlicma- 
iciau with n broad buckgruimd nnd 
i particuiai' skill in applying mat lie- 
italics ro the solution nf engineering 
iml management problems. 

“ The t r ad i t lunu 1 1 y - 1 ra iued nuulie- 
luticiun miuIIcs no engineer tug 
during his undergraduate course, 
las done little, if any, lulinratory 
vork, and Is unaware of i lie imlirs- 
.rinl use of — and need for — nut lie- 
italics. Such a iruiiiing makes it 
Jifficult for him in iuke his place 
u industry as a partner with the 
mjiiiieer ’\ explains Professor A. 
Vlilnc, of the university's depart- 
ment of engineering mathematics. 

“An cngl nee ring mat hematics 

Vt'duoie, however, will have n 
•raining which is both theoretical 
tml practical. The theoretical aspect 
vail be n blend i>f engineering 

72 join Bingley diploma 

iingley College of Education lias 
in mil cd 72 studums on its Univer- 
"JY ,°f Bradford validated diploma 
“ highar education, which can be 
rukeii ns a qualification lit -Its own 
•iglit, rts a .step to a bachelor of 
education degree or a bachelor of 
arts degree. 


topics and iiiatiicimutcs, with (he 
nvc rail emphasis on the latter nnd 
its particular relevance to problems 
in engineering, while appropriate 
lubnrutory classes will make a s til- 
de ut familiar with the realities nf 
engineering." 

In i lie first two years nf Lite 
course, students will study a range 
nf topics selected from engineering 
and mathematics, the first year 
being common with the engineer 
mg degree course. 

In (he fiunl year, they will be 
expected to specialize either in ays- 
I cim and _ opera t ivnul_ research — the 
run I lie unities of organi/ntiniis — or m 
wIihL tfii? department refers to 
as corn I mi mu math em at ics — 1 lie 

“ m at Item titles of hardware”. 

Subjects covered by those 
Specialising in systems and opera- 
tional research include optimal con- 
trol, I r formation nnd cnniinunica- 
linn theory, mid operational re- 
search uml mathematical pro- 
gramming. Alternatively, it will he 
possible (o take courses in applied 
functional analysis, field theory and 
waves, mid cniitimitini mathematics. 

Tn additiim. students will under- 
take it in ut hum a tics project super- 
vised by a member of staff of the 
(lupurtment, which will account for 
20 per cent of the total marks in 
the assessment of the class of de- 
gree nf a sLudcnr. 

"From the point of view of the 
engineering faculty, this is n 
genera list degree, and students who 
take it sltuuld be able to tuckle u 
diversity uf problems by applying 
analytical thinking ", according to 
Professor Milne. 

Better communication 

The South-West London College tins 
introduced a scries of four short 
self-contained courses entitled 
‘• Being Human ”... The courses, are 
designed to Improve understanding 
and cmiiiniiiiicalioii between people 
ill wbrk situations. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

High Wycombe .. . . , 

College of Newland Park 

Technology merged with College of 
and Arl Education 

TWO NEW COURSES 
Commenced in 1975 
DIP.HE and B.ED 

Existing advanced .courses Inolude: 

\B.8c; (Hons.) Sociology 
. ■ B.fid. Honours . 

f A., (Hona.) Art & Design (Interior Design) 

B.A. (HoMl) a-D Design— Fuinl lure 
B.A. (Hons.) 3-p Design — Silver smithing ■ 

H-N-D- Business. Studies 

H-N-D, ; Mechanical Engineering 

Bnd B - Ed - 6oWe°t. the Ragistrer, 

. Buckinghamshire College of Higher. Education, Newland. . 
Park, Go re lands Lane, Chalfonl St. Gilo a, Bucks. Details 
of other oo urges from the CM a! Administrative Olflcer. 
Buckinghamshire College ol Higher Education, Queen 
Alexandra Roncf, High Wycombe, Buck 9 . 

J»«M* t Mrintrt S»Wi fjr «w Degree ot M.A. Session mt-77 

The FnUnivins pAn'mirui «oin A 0 e Mb .j i .. ‘ ... . 



■Classiest/.’ .,j 

English i, . • • i. 1 

French: ' ' V:' ; 

Qofrnqm . .. 

Theology tuid Rcligiaiis 
Studies: 


. Lh to. Roman Studies' . . ■'r-'. •- • : 

i-Aoggan Add Anatolian Prehistory r.r\ « 
iLi ter mine 

.1 Drama arid Theacro ■ 

drniait; Drama j j ■ 

fctatibn in . 
DC," 
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BASIC EDUCATION 

STATISTICS SEPTEMBER 1975 

for the United Kingdom 
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FURTHER EDUCATION (thousands) 
Number of students : 

l'ull-tftiic and sandwich 
part- time day 
L-vcniag 
tout 

Qiiflllticjiluns ubtained 
Advanced courses : 

first and higher degrees 
of which : 

CNAA* »« 

Higher National Diploma 
Higher National Certificate 
Nun-advanced courses : 

Ordlnury National Diploma 
Ordinary National Certificate 
TEACHERS (thousands)'*' 

FulM I me icachapi in all grant-aided 
schonls und estulillshnients 
men 
women 

Part- time teachers In public 
sector schools : 
men 
women 

Teachers on initial training courses : 
men 
women 

UNIVERSITIES (thousands) 

Number of students : 

undergraduate full-time 
postgraduate full-time 
total 

of which : 
from overseas 
undergraduate part-time 
postgraduate part-time 
Full-tlmo teaching start 
EDUCATION BEYOND COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL LEAVING AGE ( thousands ) 
Full time and sandwich students"'' 
fu schools (aged IS- 19) 
furLhcr education 
(aged 15 aad over) 
colleges of education 
(ugea 18 and over) 

' universities • 

(aged 17 Hnd over) 
torn! 

STUDENTS AWARDS (numbers) 

New rult-value awards 
u warded by : 

Local education authorities 
Education Departments 
Research Councils (Great Brkalu) 
EDUCATfpNAL BUILDING 
Projects started (E thousands) 
of which : 

-schools 

• Completions . 

New school places provided (000's) 
primary . . 

. .secondary 

FINANCE (E million) nt 

• - EdUdhtloiial expenditure schools : ' 

nursery 
primary 
secondary 
. ^ . special 


furtlior and Adult education 
training of teachers (tultlah) 
universities 


other education 
total . 

Related expenditure 
Total' educution 
af which : 
current expenditure 
capital (from revenue ami loans) 


1967 

1972 

1973 

250.4 

3(2.0 

340.8 

817.4 

7*8.9 

786.6 

2.51)6.3 

2,410.4 

2.572. G 

3.374.1 

3.547.3 

3,700.(1 

7.3 

9.9 

10.1 

0.5 

5.3 

6.4 

3.2 

7.6 

7.7 

1.5.5 

14.1 

14.0 

3.0 

6.3 

6.3 

22.2 

22.2 

22.3 

197.5 

241.5 

251.5 

221.2 

281.3 

296.2 

4.8 

6.4 

6.5 

3G.S 

43.7 

47.9 

31.8 

41.4 

39.8 

81.3 

94.8 

93.7 

169.6 

199.9 

203 .6 

35.6 

46.9 

47.6 

205.2 

246.8 

251.2 

15.4 

22.0 

24.9 

4.6 

3.4 

3.5 

14.3 

20.1 

20.9 

2J.8 

30.7 

31.5 

n.o. 

1.QG5.0 

1,108.6 

Jl.B. 

312.1 

342.0 

n. a. 

128.3 

127.2 

n. n. 

242.6 

246.8 

n. a. 

1,748.0 

1 824.6 

90,065 

104.350 •’ • 

103.975 

10,367 

13,634 

14,670 

4,290 

G.965 

6,833 

221.250 

342.475 

357,803 

169,299 

300,497 

307,338 

169,589 

236.028 

306,418 

225.8 

2G3.4 

267.1 

146.2 

205.3 

252.4 

4.6 

9.0 

11.4 

436.0 

761.8 

907.1 

514.4 

908.4 

1,091.2 

38.3 

81.7 

99.2 

20S.4 

377.3 

438.9 

42.6. 

79.8 

90.1 

2.32.5 

. 359.7(0) 

- 431.6 

62.6 

112.4 

13G.2 

1.53G.3 

2,690.1 

3,205.6 

284.0 

424.6 

488.3 

1,820.3 

3.114.7 

3,693.8 

1,510.1 

2,617.6 

3,104.6 

910.1 . 

497.1 . 

'589.2 


M ME (Englind and .Wales) 

X'lLT 0 • . 

England and Wales) ■ ' 

. .Ingdom . ■ 


and Northern Intend relate to March A/ the^ IB?” SEoSbS!- 

r®? a , t , 1)eccnibBr 31 - ( 7 ) Financial years 1966-S7, 1971-72 and 1972-73. 

( H ) Including grants to the Open University. 

aj-snsa 

BUBJVStEte y^ qm M -ffV- “v 

ScjScnre? ft at ? Ust,Cfll wrtes produced by tlie Department of Education 

vSitei- \ \ iCEiiglwid ami Wales) • ■"< - ■ 

vSBo It G - CE IM And Wales) 

Volume 4, 
yolun\o-5 : 

Yuiiuno 6.:; 

f aso . • - “■ ... ... - • , • 

V Produced by the Scottish Education Depart- 

^ the Nor t ho,„ Ireland 
oUialjii'bla from I1MSO Gavaramor.t 

statistics ■ published above ore contained on n pocicCt-sIzed cai*d 
by oE Educbflpn tSby “ra 

swiistjcs on schools, sohooMaavei'S, 
and apd, universities. . 


Millennium 

reaches 
China and 
59 others 

Among the richness of colleee lit. 
a ‘>* th ® opportunities to sample h! 
diversity of activiues offered and 
10 mate a little from the “Cm 
variety of cultures, creeds, poE 
and r-luiosophies. v “ 

Often it Is from this uan-tearfaim 
side that the student learns the 
must. But when the teaching and 
non -teaching aspects merge, the eain 
to the student may be even greater 
. One such case is Aftlfenniun a 
journuJ of Intel-national studies pub- 
lished by the London School of 
Economics. Unlike most academy 
Journal*, however, It is entirely 
managed and edited by the student' 
of the school, although it does bate 
mi advisory board of academics. 

The tradition of international 
study at LSE is a long and presti- 
gious one, in an academic field 
which is comparatively new. It bat 
the oldest international relations 
department in tCie country, which 
(ins a profound influence on thin)- 
ing in the subject, and whoso gra- 
duates engage in research which 
sometimes has great value. 

Il whs felt that much of the work 
being done by graduates should hi 
published, but often fell victim to 
the traditional “ Catch-22 "—if sou 
have not had anything published 
already then It is difficult to get 
work considered. To fill this gap, 
und to provide a forum in which 
graduates could get their research 
work published, Millennium 'was 
founded. 

At first its circuiation was con- 
fined to little more than the intei^ 
national relations department Itself. 

Ira printing quality was poor be- 
cause it was stencilled on the 
school’s duplicator and it was diffi- 
cult to finance. 

Nevertheless, its academic quali- 
ties were recognized and gradually 
subscriptions begau to come in not 
only rrom other British inter- 
national relations departments. Ilk# ( 
Sussex, ' but alsoi’ from the United I 
States, Canada and Australia. ' 

Now the journal is printed com | 
merclally and is published four I 
times a year. Publishing companies 
now. take regular space, and sub- 
scriptions assure it a stable future. 

It has received its first subscription 
from China and now circulates m 
some 60 countries. 

In the past three years there 
have been two post-graduate editor! 
and one undergraduate. Together 

with nil editorial board of about j* 
members they have worked bard u 
raise editorial standards to the ww 
at which tlie journal' lids gained 
international recognition. 

It has partly resulted from * 
deliberate policy to go for mi 
names” such as J°M n Lu M' 
rotary General of NATO, 

Kirk, the late Prime Ml nhgJJ 
New Zealand, Lord Home, IgJJ 
-Prime Minister and Foreign i WJJ. 
tery, Lord Feather. forth».|^ 
secretary of the TUC, and Stow 
Edward Kennedy. ; ... 

At the same time, however,.^, 
detracted from Uie ongmal.purp^: 
of the journal, which was to EK 

lisli the work of students. .. . 
present editor, Barbara- * 
Robertson, now appears to be 
ing a middle course on trn* 
mixing. new work with i con tribu 
from more recognizable nanw* 

Former editor Colip Hq1{»s JffSL 
ni?od r the problem. He sold. 
have 4 to • got - i* big . nomeo ’ 

tribute ip order, to attract rewj" .. 
and (d get the journal- oatth.^ 

But we are . obviously ]( 

preserve some aorr'pf, omanc • 
was Hollis, together jnt 1 ' guj- 
graduate Jeffrey Goldeh’ who 
got . the journal i aC0 ] ^J p Bav ^ it 
academic circles add £%a.' 
the reputation wluch' J nP'U^. 

1 so that If can now; afford to.pup^ . . 
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East or West, home 


Vast Indeed la the sublime Creative 
Principle, the source of all, cu-cxtc-n- 
give with the heavens I It causes the 
clouds to come forth, the rain to 
bestow Its bounty and all objects to 
now Into their respective forms. 

I-Chlng, 1150 BC 
Ml even's, even those which on accuunr 
of thcJr insignificance do not seem to 
follow the r.re.it laws of nature, are a 
result nf il Just os necessarily as the 
revolutions of the sun. In Ignorance 
of the ties which unite such events 
to the entire system of the universe, 
they have been mode to depend on 
final causes nr upon hazard, according 
u they occur and arc repeated with 
regularity, or appear without regard 
to order . . . 

Pierre Simon de Laplace, 1814 

Two different views af the world, 
one eastern, nne western, views thut 
could lend people from east und 
tvest to think very differently about 
future, unknown events. Do such 
differences exist today, and can they 
be reliably measured ? 

My colleagues, George Wright, 
Gerald Choo, Kce-on Ng, and I in 
the Decision Analysis Unit of Bru- 
nei University’s Institute of Organi- 
zation and Social Studies have been 
investigating these possibilities over 
the past year, helped by a grant 
from Decisions and Designs, Ittc., an 
American firm of consultants who 
use the recent technology of deci- 
sion analysis in their work for gov- 
ernment and business. 

Our research has focused on pos- 
sible cultural influences in the ways 
people think about uncertainty and 
In their reactions to uncertain 
events. How is this research linked 
to the passages quoted above ? We 
began our work with die notion that 
a person's world-view of causality 
influences everyday thinking about 
decisions that nave to be takeu in 
the fnee of uncertainty and risk. 

The I-Ching portrays a world In 
which the present is just one 
moment of a predetermined flow of 
events, where everything is chang- 
ing according to universal, observ- 
able rules, with change brought 
about by the interaction of the yang 
principle, representing the active 
and positive and the yin principle, 
embodying the passive and negative. 
In ,such a world, individuals should 
seek to behave in accord -with the 
predictable cycle of events, and not 
attempt to Influence events to their 
advantage. 

As John Blofield notes in his first 
Introductoiy chapter to the I-Ching 
iocr Bo °k °f Change, London, 
1965) : " Most eastern sagas com- 
mend a happy acceptance oF life 
15 ,l * s Mid prophesy nothing but 


sorrow and frustration for those' 
whose cupidity leads them to swim 
against the current of circumstances 
or to, attempt interference with the 
working of universal laws in order 
to gain peculiar benefits for them- 
selves. For convenience we call 
such a world view "fatalistic”. 

Laplace, on the other hand, por- 
trays the world in terms more 
familiar to the westerner : every 
effect has its cause. Events do 
not just happen. through the action 
of mysterious forces, but are caused 
by previous events acting according 
to natural laws that can be dis- 
covered by systematic investigations 
and inquiry. 

Our knowledge of the sequences 
oF events is never complete, and so 
Laplaco was led to develop the 
notion of probability as an expres- 
sion of our ignorance. Such a 
world view we might call “ prob- 
abilistic ". 

Now imagine that the following 
question lins been posed to an indi- 
vidual who lias been raised in a 
relatively ” fatalistic " culture, and 
to another person who has grown 


• Brunei students 
o Hongkong itudenh 


is (probably) best 


Lawrence D. Phillips 
describes research at 
Brunei University into 
cultural influences 
on decision-making 
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ASSf SSED PROBABILITY 


up in a “probabilistic” culture: 
Will a major earthqunke, killing at 
least 10,000 people, occur some- 
where in tlie world within the next 
300 days ? 

We think the “ fatalist 11 is more 


likely to answer " yes ", “ no ” or 
“I don't know" thBn the “probabl- 
list ”, for the “fatalist” will either 
feel In harmony with events aud 
therefore know the answer, or not 
feel able Lo predict such an event. 

The “ probabillst ” may wall res- 
pond, “ not likely ” or *' possibly “ 


or “good chance”, indicating some 
Atate of uncertainty about the future 
evont. depending on how well the 
individual understands earthquake 
phenomena. 

These conjectures have been put 
to the test in our research, which 
has so far examined only differ- 
ences between the relatively " prob- 
abilistic ” (we think) British and 
the moro “fatalistic" Chinese. 

We asked participants in our stu- 
dies to write a “ reasonable nnd 
appropriate” response to questions 
like the earthquake one, and also 
to “almanac” questions whose 
answers are known, but not neces- 
sarily by the respondent, for exam- 
plo : Is the Amazon river longer 
than the Nile? 

We found thut the English-speak- 
ing Kong Kong Chinese used proba- 
bilistic responses appreciably less 
frequently than our British respon- 
dents. The Chinese more often 
replied “yes” or “ no ", but not be- 
cause they more frequently knew 
tho answers to tne almanac ques- 
tions, for when they said "yes" or 
" no ” to these questions they got 
nearly the same percentage correct 
(58 per cent to tho British respon- 
dents 55 per cent]. 

In addition to asking people ipics- 
tions like the earthquake one, we 
asked our respondents in make 
numerical judgments of probability 
to almanac questions for which wo 
supplied two possible answers, one 
of which Is correct. 

An example : a group of kan- 
garoos is usually called (ti ) a troop, 
nr (lit a pack. The respondent is 
asked to choose the answer lie 
thinks is correct, and then ussign a 
probability to indicate how sure 
he is. 

Representative results are shown 
in FiR 1 for two groups of respon- 
dents, 50 Brunei University students, 
nnd 53 University of Hongkong stu- 
dents- These plots show the pro- 
portion of times the correcr alter- 
native was chosen for a given assess- 


ment of probability ; the plots 
reveal the “realism" of probability 
assessments. 

For example, wo would expect 
that on all occasions when an indi- 
vidual says he is 70 per cent sure, 
he would have identified the correct 
answer roughly 70 per cent of tho 
time. “ Perfect realism *’ is, then, 
indicated by the diagonal line. 

Both groups fall below that tine, 
but whereas for the Brunei students 
the more sure they say they are, the 
moro frequently they are correct, no 
such relationship occurs for the 
Hongkong .students. No matter what 
probability they give, they are right 
only nbout 50 per cent ot the time. 
The only exception is when they say 
they are 100 per cent sure ; then 
they are correct about 67 per cent 
of the time. 

Plots similar to those of tho 
Brunei students have been obtained 
by colleagues in the United States 
using different almanac questions 
with college students and other 
groups. 

Our results with tho Hongkong 
students have been replicated with 
Chinese nurses nnd with Hongkong 
businessmen. Analyses by individual 
participants nlsn confirm tlie above 
findings which nro based mi grouped 
data. 

It is too early in our study to be 
very confident of any Raiirraliza- 
tlons, but results so far arc at least 
consistent with our original hypo- 
thesis that probabilistic thinking ix 
less likely to be adopted in eastern 
*' fatalistic ” cultures thou in the 
west. 

Thera arc, of course, considerable 
Individual differences within a cul- 
ture, but iu general (he Chinese in 
our studies adopt a probabilistic 
“set" less frequently than western 
respondents, nnd their probability 
assessments arc less " realistic ", 

Western participants tend to be 
right more often the more sure they 
say they arc, but even then they 
tend to lie loo sure of themselves — 
at least for almanac questions I 
these results suggest sonic rather 
unsettling questions. Without 

adopting n probabilistic viewpoint, 
bow cun an Individual lake good 
decisions 7 Decision analysis, a 

widely-applied technology of deci- 
sion making that rests heavily on 
'expected utilUy theory, often re- 
quires judgment-based assessments 
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and many uf our eastern ones 
clearly could not pvovida adequate 
probabilities. Vet they manuge to 
take decisions which arc, presum- 
ably, reasonably satisfactory. 

Arc current thcnrics of decision 
making in need of drastic revision 
to acconuundnto both western and 
eastern processes ? Possibly the 
technology «>f duels (an amt lysis 

would be Improved ns a conse- 
quence. 

We wander, too, about the pos. 
siblc implications of our work for 
oast-west communication, und for 
pollticul negotiations In particular. 
Such differing world views about 
future uncertain events must surely 
lend to misunderstanding and 
inability to npree on appropriate 
courses of action. 

We nrc excited bv the possibility 
thut we have identified one cultural 
determinant of individual though t- 
proccsscs, a topic that lias Intrigued 
psychologists and sociologists for 
niuny years, but which frequently 
leads to Lilies of Investigation tliut 
end iu anihlguiLy and inconclusive 
findings. 

However we are given cause fur 
concern in the Taco of quest inns sug- 
gested by the research itself : How 
would an Investigator of this topic 
from a “ fatalistic " culture view our 
findings, and how would this per- 
son react to the clear Lnpladmt 


portion of times the correcr ufior- 


viewpuint that we have adopted hi 
framing our hypotheses nnd inter- 
preting nur resulrs ? 


ol probability as an Input. 

Some of our western respondents 


The author is lecturer in psychology 
at Brunei University. 


Why polytechnics should stop developing graduate courses 


There Bre many problems confront- 
la8 .those concerned with academic 
Perming in polytechnics and else- 
wnerei and that effectively means 
anyone who is sufficiently engaged 
to be even thinking about courses 
they would like to see developed. 
Circular, 10/75 from the Deportment 
°f Education, and Science - leaves 
very little doubt that there if not 
mUc h (If any) room fqr expansion. 

Additional students, we are told, 
Mil -need to be accommodated with- 
!“;^ng - resources and staffing 
n»Uos Will have to be tightened. “ As 
*„Ji e< - re tery pf State for tho Envir- 
nqjent said in reply to a Patliamon- 
question on August 5 there 
v*U. i Ve to be il 'standstill- next 
N °lv more than ever 
u^f'.jjcadbhiic development 1$ 
considerable difficulties 


perhaps present them with a neces- 
sity, to take a long hard look at past 
commitments and current develop- 
ments, 

• In most, if not all, polytechnics, 
too great an emphasis is being 
placed upon graduate and post- 


got .the jouimal iflCOBiw . it . . 
academic circles nhd 
the reputation which - ' 

so that If can now; afford to,pu?u>‘ , , 
more vyork by- students. . . . 

Although, In this case, <fe|p|lt».\ 
received support, both- -I . 
staff of the foV ro “ up ^ M i^K'. ' 
department and the *« . . 

It Is this sort of project, wl . „(• 
often languishes 'iiScv*: '» 
finances or ' f: 

But it is just this Tg? 1 h 1 i 

which should be encmiras .* <r j^di; t 
is one of the few r 

the’ academic J|fe ■ 


■tfji- j*i miui-uuies 

Via^ailemtnas, Many of the ques*- 
cai^ni® l 1 *’® will change. We 

merit !° deb * tB merely the ' 

of this new course proposal 
om-*?. • 1 another, as hddltious' to 

cuwent proton.' / 

ddlS yrfl! have to be a .' 
Hn«* c . 0( ^ ern l rtB 1116 merits of con- 
courses we 

JjJWntlv offer, In ■ pflier tvprds, 

■ pienqlhB will involve 
of. . switching, 

development does not 
i'^%^ean n»re of the kinds 
' main currently ..do* It could 
Uoil ■ emphasis or. direc- 


cte - frw 8 ^ ^ diverting resour- 
j^m:; Current coihmitments. 


able effort and energy is being 
invested in courses at these levels 
and ft is worth considering other 
developments that should be occupy- 
ing our minds. 

The development of polytechnics 
has often been talked about os a 
move towards comprehensive insti- 
tutions pf higher and further edu- 
cation, and yet there is -not much 
evidence^ to, support it. 

Similarly, polytechnics have been 
thought of as “plugging Into” the 
local and regional community. Yet 
again, the , overwhelming majority 
of courses available, are directly 
aimed at a national market. 

This is not to suggest a criticism. 
Ic was, perhaps, understandable and 
necessary for polytechnics in estab-, 
lialilng thomsolves nnd gaining 
recognition , to demonstrate ability 
at. these levels. 

' Circumstances, howeyer, .change. 
The fact of polytechnics as institu- 
tions offering valid and worthwhile 
courses has been 'established,' We 
should how turn our attention to 
other aspects of our original objec- 
tives ana concentrate on developing 


The author '.is -'Irl ! 

the. Lpmlojv Saftfolrf 


has Vprgued that 
ftVafii* ® s increases for 
to <fo .V Edo- 
P oI v 

PppVtWMTt ori’ 


tives ana concentrate on developing 
sub-dogree work and programmes 
deliberately constructed for local 
and reelonal Comtnunitics, , ■ 1 


- - ‘f .■ , 


The present economic situatidn ! 
adds force to a justification for su<^ 

f, T« s Trg"d 5S*aMBs 


column in the THES (January 31) 
that one of the possible unfortunate 
consequences of die implementation 
of thfe Houghton Report was that 
It could lend to undue concentration 
on grade 1 and grade 2 work at die 
expense of other levels. 

The current financial crisis . fac- 
ing polytechnics reinforces this 
pressure and those likely conse- 
quences. We should stop developing 
graduate and postgraduate courses 
and other nationally oriented pro- 
grammes, except where there is an 
overwhelming need to do so, and 
concentrate our efforts on providing 
opportunities for both full-time and 
part-time education for local and 
regional communities. ; . 

Such a temporary do die on the 
higher level work will In no way 
threaten the quality of tho Poly- 
technics. It could indeed, enhance 
their status in that they would.be 
offering better value for money mid 
satisfying real local needs. 

Thcfe ore a number of identifiable 
categories of possiblo demand that 
we should take seriously and to 
whom wo should offdr opportuni- 
ties: the 16 to 19 ago group] tho 
linguistically deprived ; marfled 
women ; tho immigrant population,. 
These and many others are the areas’ 
to which we should turn our atten- 
tion, commit some resources and 
develop opportunities. 

These groups need to be acconi-. 
raodated .withiu the education sys- 
tem, if they are to stand some 
-chance of finding! a -place within a 
changing occupation structure; 

That (he polytechnics have hot 
concerned metasoIvCB with these 
groups and with the extensive dove-. 
-Tophlfeiit "of suD^ksgtCe robr&s is. 


in part, tho reason for the emer- 
gence of institutes of higher educa- 
tion which it is hoped will provide 
an educational service for such 
groupings. 

Polytechnics to be truly compre- 
hensive should engage in the whole 
range of post-secoudary education, 
full-time and part-time from the 
l&-y ear-old onwards. 

One of the problems pressing 
taost urgently on polytechnic 
“ managers ” and student unions is 
that of housing nnd residence. To 
continue to offer nationally-oriented 
program Dies is to make these prob- 
lems .worse, '• /' 

• Whatever the justifiable 'claims 
for improvement in residential 
accommodation and indeed the 
housing situation at large, few can 
doubt that this will remain n major 
problem, for ihe foreseeable future. 

All the piore reason for die poly- 
tochnlcs to concern themsolvos with 
providing educational opportunities 
tor those poop la who are. alrendy 
ip residence in - their immediate 
surrounding districts. - 

• To offer “ nntlonul " courses and 


to insist on 11 home based ” students 
is a contradiction rightly .resisted by 
students and others. Polytechnics, in 
cooperation with local colleges of 
further oducatlon, should seriously, 
attempt to construct comprehensive 
educational structures to accomrtio*. 
ditto the local community. ’ 

The educational opportunity that 
wb offer should be flexible QnougJi 
to 1 facilitate both the full-time ‘ and 
die part-time .'students* ' finding a 
plice in; tho sy Stern appropriate to 
Uiqlr current Interests and abilities. 
They should hove the opnortunlty of 

hfevAowinonr’ wMifisnar Tacfthg ' 


with the development of their mod- 
vation, ability and performance. 

The system should, in other words, 
provide recurring opportunities so 
£hut no one failure or change of 
interest should permanently stop 
their progress. 

Tho polytechnics should now con- 
centrate on developing links between 

E art-time and full-time courses and 
etween themselves and nhe local 
community. Planning in the im- 
mediate future in polytechnics 
should involve committing any addi- 
tional resources to local orieuted 
end sub-degree, developments. 

We should look closely at resisting 
resource distribution and. 1 - consider 
some switching to these latter areas. 
This should be done even to the 
extent of halting, temporarily, anti- 
cipated graduate and postgraduate 
development. 

At this time, with cuts being Im- 
posed, we do indeed have an oppor- 
tunity to “ put our House In order * 
and achieve more fully the educa- 
tional objectives originally sec us. 
Wo are in danger of contributing to - 
-on oyer- qua Ilf led population as Vve 
increasingly develop q s institutions-, 
producing for ." upmarket V cods mop- 
tioft, . 

Roy Bailey 
Stuart Bentley 
■ Michael Harrison 

Roy B alloy is convenor of the . Courts 
Structure Project at Sheffield Poly- 
technic, and Stuart Bentley and.. 
Michael Harrison are members of 

jh% rMtotefk tifJaJmawvt. - ol 
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major loans scandal 


A Senate inquiry lias revealed that 
nikiruiiuiflCiiieru and fraud in the 
iuliliinl.slriilinn of student In.jns lias 
cost the Government millions of 
rioil.ir.s. The Health, Education and 
Welfare Depart nient kept such poor 
records that hi the post four years 
it has puid out vast sums in bogus 
loans and unnecessary Insurance to 
private lenders. 

Tile inquiry, now drawing to n 
dose, was prompted by it mujnr 
scandal in California, where the 
owner of a string of private col- 
leges obtained over $6m In loans fur 
his students, sold them to other 
financial institutions and then went 
into liquidation. 

Apparently rite owner, using the 
false name of Fred Peters, hniiuhr 
tha now defunct Automation Insiitu- 
*M>n of Los Angeles, and set up a 
cliain of five “ West Const Schools ”, 

lie then advertised for students, 
particularly Blacks mul Spanish 
speakers, ns it was easier to get 
loans Cor minority groups. He 
applied for S6m in loans, keeping 
at least $300,000 for himself and 
closed the sctinols. 

Mr Peters was subpoenaed to 
appear before the Senate committee 
last week, but two days before his 
testimony said ho hnd hurt his 
back and could not travel. The 
regional HEW official in San Frnn- 
asco hnd refused to testify on the 
grounds, that lie would incriminate 
himself. Ho has since resigned. 

Thu scandal has been magnified 
fy too Government Accouniiiig 
f'Djjp* which last week attack ed 
HEW for its financial mismanage- 
ment. The GAO snid records were 


so poor that It was impossible to 
find our Jimv inucli money the Gov- 
ern ment a. in lasing from its 

SR, 80(1,00(1111 student loan pro- 
gramme. 

Under the system, students are 
lent money by approved lenders — 
usually banks or colleges — who are 
insured by rlie Federal Govern me nr. 
If the student later defaults on his 
repayments, it is up to the lender 
in try in reclaim the money. If 
this is impossible the Government 
repays the lender. 

The GAO found in a random 
sample that in 96 per cent of the 
cases where the Government hnd 
reinibur>c(l a lender, iho lender 
had made m» effort to claim the 
money from die defaulting student. 

Tho hearings have acutely em- 
barrassed IIEW, which has now j 
strengthened its admittedly under- 
staffed regional, offices and is 
ini tailing a computer to monitor 
student loans — though this will not 
be ready for another 10 months. 

It has also audited 25 of * the 
colleges making the largest number 
of loans and drawn up stricter rules 
for i list 3 unions taking part in the 
scheme. 

One repercussion Is likely to be 
a move to stop privately owned 
colleges being allowed to make Gov- 
ernment-insured loans and there arc 
already Bills before Congress to 
this effect. Earlier this year a pri- 
vately owned Chicago group of 
colleges went bankrupt leaving 
S15Um worth of guaranteed student 
leans (laid out by 40 financial insti- 
tutions that ure now trying to get 
their money hack. 


White House Colleges told 
to bring back to play 
science unit stock market 


The reestablishment of a White 
House Office of Science and Tech- 
oology, abolished by President 
Nixon In 1973, came a step closer 
last week when President Ford ap- 
pointed two advisory groups to plan 
for the new organization. 

A BD1 to set up la Science Office 
es Part of the Presidents executive 
offlpo was passed in the House of 
Represdntativfis earlier, this rtionth. 
and: the Senate is almost certain to 
approve. ^ 

“The Bill does nbt specifically 
state whether the new office 
shpuld haye any.aqthorjiy over mili- 
tary research and developmontj say- 
ing only that it should prepare an 
Annual review of funding propos- 
'd «/**$“** development of 

all Federal agencies”. 


$700,000 link 
for sciences 
and arts 

from Iun Anderson 

STANFORD 

The- National Endowment For the 
Humanities lias made a $700,000 
grant to Sun Francisco State Uni- 
versity to launch an ambitious five- 
year prop a mm e aimed at promoting 
closer links between the sciences 
and tho humanities. 

This academic year has been set 
aside as n planning year for the 
programme, which has been called 
Nexn. Team teaching of 10 under- 
graduate courses will start next 
year. Two lecturers — one from each 
discipline — will tfeach each course. 

, B.v 1980, 18 courses will he taught 
involving a staff of 3G lecturers. 
Initially, the courses will be avail- 
able as options for those enrolled 
ui the sciences or in urts ; later the 
courses will be able to he faken us a 
niujor ureu of study for a degree. 

The grant is the First made as 
pari of a new NF.H policy to encour- 
age greater understanding between 
the scientific and humanistic Lradi- 
turns. " It can he regarded as some- 
what of an experiment”, the direc- 
tor of the programme, Professor 
Micmiol Gregory, prdfessor of Eng- 
lish. said. “The NliH has said that 
it will awmd us unother $300,000 
if we can raise $150,000. 

, “The course will be a history of 
ideas”, he said. “We want to keep 
it front being a pop curriculum, 
lou don’t need ? course to tell you 
that pollution endangers health or 
Mint Hie bomb should be banned. 
That can be argued in one meeting.” 

Washington 

chases 

petrodollars 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
As a result of contracts signed this 
year, tlia American-Irunian educa- 
tional cooperation business Is boom- 
ing, one of the few bright stars on 
an increasingly dismal financial 
Ikii'woi] for US higher education. 

The most dramatic deal concluded 
recently was that between George- 
town University, Washington, and 
Fcrdowsi University hi Meshed, 
eastern Iran. Under this five-year, 
$llm agreement, American profes- 
sors will help teach economics and 
other subjects. 

Pah lev l University, in southern 
Iran has been collaborating with 
the university of Pennsylvania for 
years, and this cooperation has ser- 


Prlvato colleges mid universities 
should invest on the stock market 
ir they want to avoid immediate 
bankruptcy, says o' research report 
published tills week. They ■ should 
not spend more than 5 per cent of 
their endowment each ydar,' plpd^ti- 
uig back the rest for. reinvestment. ' 
, Tho report, by « New York re- 
search foundation, Twehgeth-: Cen- 
tury Fluid, cites the conclusion of 
the Carnegie Foundation earlier .this 
. year that. financial difficulties wbuld 
force one in every 10 private col- 
leges. to shut down, merge or con- 
so lid are within the next nye years s 
it urges trustees to decide what they 
want their institutions to do in tho 
future. 


■ - • — . Mkivu 4100 oat* 

ved as r prototype for . the new 
agreements which have followed 
the upsurge in oil earnings sinco 

13 / A* , 

„ |teSJ UniversIt yl«a3 negotiated 
a 5400,000 agreement to help estab- 
lish a graduate-level university for 
training professors in a province 
.north- of Teheran. The planned 
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Middle classes benefit most 
from new aid policies 


J. . •*> MkOjiliki Luouu.jh ut,.. 28.1 1 / 


from Angela Stent 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Despite the soaring cost of higher 
education, many colleges this year 
have increased their financial aid to 
students and, under new guidelines, 
parental contributions have been 
substantially reduced. Middle- 
income families, who have tradition- 
ally been worse off in terms of the 
help granted to their children, tiro 
the muin beneficiaries from theso 
now guidelines. 

In tlio past six years, tuition and 
other fees at private and public col- 
leges have risen by nearly 50 per 
cent. Many middle-income families 
have -been in the position of being 
too prosperous to qualify for finan- 
cial aid. but not rich enough to 
ufford the bills — totalling $G,000 u 
year nt some universities. 

To help these groups, the College 
Scholarship Service, the division of 
the College Board that sets finan- 
cial aid guidelines used at many 
Institutions, has dramatically liberal- 
ized the formula for determining 
the amount parents are expected to 
provide. / 

For instance, a $20,000 a year 
family with three children, of whom 
one is applying for financial aid 
for college, would have had to pay 
$3,190 towards the costs last year. 
This year, the same family would 
have to pay only $1,630. And with 
an annual income of $28,000 the 
mnximum contribution would be 
54,310, instead of $6,330 last year. 

However, although about $6.1 
billion worth of financial aid is 
available this year for college stu- 


dents, that amount falls short nf 
total estimated need bv 8 

$2 billion. To compensate fonbit 

some colleges are now making JJi 

“S3em»: ,p mo,,ey 

Bennington College, for ev aD , n i B 
which, with its annual $6,780 'Ll 
per student has the highest tuirS 
and board fees in the country H 
Increased its student aid budget £ 
11 per cent this year. Twenty D S 
cent of its students now receive aid 
And at less expensive colleges fun* 

needs." 11 * 9 ° PBr Cent of 
The amount which each familv 

E . is determined by a comp* 
ive accounting of family income 
assets and liabilities. Students are 
ulso expected to contribute towards 
the cost oE their education. Thaw 
nre asked to allocate 35 per cent of 
their assets plus a portion of their 
mi miner curnings towards their edu. 
cation. 

The difference between the 
■ amount provided by student and 
parents and the total cost Is the 
amount that the financial aid 
officer attempts to make up with 
scholarships, loans and student 
jobs. 

The main sources of financial aid 
available to students are; varioui 
Federal funds, distributed by the 
colleges; Federal Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants, for which siu- 
dents must apply directly, If their 
parents earn less than $12,000; loans 
under the Guaranteed Student 
Louns Program me; and various 
State and National Scholarships 
which depend both on merit and on 
parental income. 
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Faculty of arts, Teheran University. 

Reza_ Shall Kebl University has 
appointed a Harvard professor to 
serve on its governing board, as 
well as professors from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
Princeton. The university will have 
500 students and its administration 
will be modelled on Harvard’s. 

The University of Wisconsin at 
Green Bay will help another Iraniaat 
university develop instructional 
materials, and test-teach tha mate- 
rials in Iran. Other contracts, all 


Harvard boosts its reserves 



iovris ‘top iE^ucatlort league’ 

JWJW' ft 1 ® M t cducQted Amorf. die poorest, loost-ediicatad : omim. 

■ gsu b c u y fty?**** *««. *5 & 

Catholics catching -up fasti' actford. ^ against them.bi. Atneri- 

Ing ti a study made for thq Edrd ;■ ' 

Foundation by the^Nntlbnql.Opinldri: • . Cari»4lcs,, particularly 

■ Research Centre of CMrago - Uw did best in rising above 

■ J6vw avorano 14 yea ?* of edUca*- ™ Wfel . 6i educe tkjn ^>1 thev 


ms and 1 
3VG' 


tor I dps 12.7. Tho : ttijeldlo level of Epfsc^ttiians We^q tho] mtiat, sue. 
educational achievement — jiiSt oyer. - PeSstui , in ; ttchlovomehe, hut; •• they 
12 years % of educatioiij-^ls occupied ; front', the b eat- educated! 

by 'lltd Mot ho (lists, jCatiioIics and f noddies. j- ; 

Liithorans , jii [hat order. Baptists ... <W>artne itu l edueatfirtit 
are it .the bottom with an averaoa . eauceuona I 


Harvard University increased its 
endpyvment fund Iqsc year by $1.32 
biUion according to the university's 
annual financial report. This repre- 
sents a 13 per cent Increase oyer 
the previous year’s $1.19 billion 
endowment. The rise in the value 
or the endowment marks a signlfi- 
can reversal of the 16 . per cent drop 
■ the 1 previous fiscal year. - P ' 
“.1 Harvard 'Management ■ Cor. 
p Oration, ■ t^e , , Investment group . 

^errity’s . portfolio, ' 
attrjbutqd thp rise Jn en doymq n r 

Heavy enrolment 
in California 

?¥ suitable -work 
oi the re«6n for Oh 


primarily to th^, recovery of the 
national stock market! 

At the same time ns the university 
released its financial report, Pro* 

lessor Heitry Rosovsky, dean of the 
Harvard faculty of arts and- sciences, 
published Ills annual budget letter 
£ 4 « e In he said that 

hw Principal economic goal for 
,19/6-77 \s the ; achievement of a 
break-even : ; r .. . . ! 

■^He .reported that, whereas last 
year Harvard’s deficit was about 
$2m, tiijs year the deficit will bq 
about -$lm. , 

Big: business pays 
8.5 pc more 


^ an -whloywhahr- ot 

■ t said dllference Bpj$ct)f>elia(is and Jews ween 3«iv. 

. in IriccK^ educatioital^uOd .occiipa- , ing eyeryono else far ibqhiiS' bver* 
Uonei Achleyeinent dfd, ;itor neceat ^lT • l hovVeYer l .iS?. j6tud^ fouSd^SS- 1 ! 
sartiy proye dfacrlmliw^on, Fori lp, differaSei Se Sffl 

stanpe, 


lat 8 e « umber- Of ^stu- 
en.tflrmg or returting to uni- 

thfa^r? f° Uegw ; 4,1 California 

r n p 5/*w n i v arsi ty. of 

torollpa ^28,478 students 


Uiw wumn, o,U44:Or 4.7'ipec -cent 


Goj-porate contributions td higher 
education rose ; by 8.5 per -cent in- 
1974 over the -previous ■ year, , The ■ 
Council for Financial Aid jo jEduca- 
tion; estimates . that; in 2974; business 

nntiM^? raI ^ 0rpdra ^ ons ' ,IJ the 
of W4Sra 




for less than $2m apiece, involw 
Stanford University, itiiich wUI hflp 
to establish educational television, 
MIT, - which is training Iranian 
nuclear engineers, ana .Georea 
Washington University, which will 
train managers. 

The total value of American con- 
tracts so far, however, remains w«J 
under $100m, a small sum compH'M 
to Tram’s estimated petrodollar in- 
come of more than $17 bilHM a 
year. . - - 

Columbia may 
shut colleges 

from Thomas Cahill 

‘ NEW YORK . 
Hounded by financial difflculiift 
> Columbia University, which reefing 
put . $5m. pf its property up^;. 
sale {THUS, October 31), «>ndD«j 
to look for ways to cut costs- 
most obvious Voud to retrencnffW 
—the closing of some of hs coil I 

—is incrbaslngly a cgiise of con 
lh the Administrative circles ot 
Ivy League lustitutiop. . . .' 

Dr Peter Pouncey, ^ eW . 0 f h pf'hrt'' 
bia College, has proposed 

schools — Batnard . Co 1 *®* 8 , int 

ss— oe spy;.. 


6-8 ^t'moro 

* v.s;: ■ ‘ " V.’v 1 


college.. Barnara 
.‘■women’s affiliate”; pi 
College. 'The School of 'OJggJr ' 
Studies is an undergruduaW* 

.for adult ..and part-time '»* u J?Sa.v 
■ Administrators _ at botH _ Bar . . ^ 


™ !■*"*. eauoauon. Based 
of -799 f major corpora* 
calculates 1 that 
corporate profits went from $l2i7 


Darnaroj ror . TW.JKy ' 

.appointed « ^ presdenL 
’ quelyn Mat# eld, who is weg 
as a .competent mana$« ?J n 
. Barnard, ■ wh|ch fast y^af *JS£ll 0* 

of isMOft ■ 

several, hundred thpuS^qfl. 


Lebanon 


-'Mm . 


as cuvll war 
shuts AUB 

from John Munro 

BEIRUT 

The civil disorder that has plagued 
Lebanon for the past six months 
has forced the American University 
of Beirut to suspend classes, at least 
until January. 

The university’s president, 
Samuel Kirkwood, originally plan- 
ned to open the academic year on 
schedule, on October 2, and 3,700 
students _ arrived for preliminary 
registration. 

However, as the violence in areas- 
ed, it became clear that the possi- 
bility of opening— even for a short- 
ened, intensified programme — was 
remote. 

Meanwhile, the suspension oE 
classes at AUB could worsen the 
university's _ already precarious 
financial position. The university 
entered the 1975-76 academic year 
with a projected deficit of $4m. 
Last summer, die university an- 
nounced plans to cut at least 33 per 
cent, or $llm, from its budget by 
mld-1980. 

Officials hoped to cover the 1975- 
76 deficit by selling part of its 
picturesque campus and by increas- 
ing tuition fees. 

Now land values have plummeted, 
and the most optimistic estimate 
for student onrolment — assuming 
tho university is able to open at aU 
—is 2,500, about half of the number 
enrolled during the 1374-75 aca- 
demic year. 

The most conservative estimate is 
that, should the academic year 
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Main gate oE the American University of Beirut 


begin in January with 50 per cent 
of the hoped-for enrolment, the 
deficit will reach $7m. 

Beyond next January, the only 
hope for the future of the university 
may be a substantial increase in 
financial aid— either from Arab 
countries or from the United States. 

However, the Arab countries have 
shown reluctance to provide funds 
for tlio university and hnve pre- 
ferred instead to support their own 
national universities. The United 
States now provides tho university 
with about $Gin u year through thu 
Agency for Internationa] Develop- 
ment, but with growing Con- 
gressional scepticism about foreign 
aid, few observers expect that figure 
to rise significantly. 

Whether new investments from 
the Arabs or the United States will 
save the university in its present 
form will be largely dependent upon 

West Germany 


Job protests Student growth slows, but 
stepped up more go for ‘ relevance ’ 


from Patricia Clough 

„ . ROME 

li 1 ?? students and school 

children, 'marched through the 
streets of Rome last week demand- 
ing, among other things, more 
efforts to: provide employment for 
graduates and school leavers. 

More than 800.000 graduates from 
universities, technical and profes- 
sional colleges are already out of 
mi “1? 010 re are expected to 
[oiiow. Each year the universities 
turn ont some 30,000 mare gradu- 
ates than the country , can provide 
work for and the figure is expected 
10 'jae to 55,000 In 1977. 

.."“bough usually aware that a 
is now virtually worthless, 
wtwoMeavers crowd into the uni- 
▼eniaes-.-now open to anyone who 
nas completed their secondary edu- 
“.“ n ~« , pply to fill In time and 
PMtpone for another three or four 
; , ? th * disheartening search for 

. number of students in the 
owxcrowded universities is esti- 
mated to have risen from 876,000 
ySr year t0 930,000 or more this 

.-35,® search for jobs at times 
j”” 168 almost grotesque propor- 
2lnm Ajj? 1868 pompetition for 
school teachers rb- 
applicants. Graduate 
ngineers place advertisements in 
ZB" 9 offfirin 8 their first two 
iSR? Pay to anyone who can 
Suitable work. 


by GUnther Kloss 

Latest official statistics show that 
for the first time in many years the 
rate of increase, in the number of 
students registered at universities, 
comprehensive universities, colleges, 
of education and advanced voca- 
tional colleges lias slowed down. 

In the winter semester 1974/75 
there were 788,442 students, 55,543 
or 7.6 per cent more than in the 
previous year. While this increase 
Is massive in absolute figures and 
once again exceeds official forecasts 
it nevertheless compares unfavour- 
ably with the 10.8 per cent growth 
from 1972/73 to 1973/74. 

Over two-thirds of all West Ger- 
man students, 533,000, were regis- 
tered at universities In 1974/75. This 
figure includes several thousand 
undergraduates reading for a degree 
in education at universities in 
Bavaria, Hessen and Hamburg. They 
would be attending separate colleges 
of education in all other LSnder. 

The total university figure also 
includes over 39,000 students fol- 
lowing academically orientated — as 
opposed to practice orientated— 
courses at the comprehensive uni- 
versities of Nortn-Rhine West- 
phalia, Hessen and Bavaria — the 
only Lender where this type of 
instituti on exists. 

India 


Court halts ‘productivity deal ’ 


^Africa • 

Prison for white 


lecturer 

b 7 Joan Brickhill 

A. asntfti, . i*.:. - . 


-.SS» * 

is white, pleaded 
Ittrt in. tfie aetivi. 

r ,M 0 5»l, Cong , rfc8S and the 
titan Communist. Party), 

a Bbng trafoiitg and- ani 
. fc p. Vbaergo train- 
.fv.; 0 b£aitiing 'information 
Ule tfaecMV,# 6 of use in. furthering 


from A. S. Abrahain 

BOMBAY 

The. Bombay High Court has 
granted an interim stay restraining 
the provincial Government of 
Maharashtra, of which Bombay is 
the capital, from enforcing certain 
clauses of a resolution it had earUer 
announced changing the terms and 
conditions of service for teachers in 
universities and affiliated colleges. 
fTHES, November 21). 

The. stay follows the admission by 
the court of n petition filed by - the 
Maharashtra Federation of Uni- 
versity and College Teachers’ 
Organizations and by seven college 
teachers from different .parts of the 
§tate. • ... J 


J proposed by the University Grants 
Commission, With .the introduction 
<of new duties alid obilgabbrts for 

$f2ese Include higher mitthhtuii 


France 


Budget hammers home 


the nature of the political settle- 
ment in Lebanon after the fighting 
is over. 

The university has followed a 
non-political path In tlio midst of 
the fighting, but it has aroused 
suspicions of both left nnd right, 
Moslem und Christian, with each 
group accusing it of supporting the 
other. 

Once the decision was made to 
suspend classes nt least until Janu- 
ary, most of ilia students who were 
not nutives of Lebnnon returned to 
their own countries. 

Faculty members were plnccd on 
“enforced, extended summer vaca- 
tions ” und ninny of them moved 
their families to the safety of near- 
by countries. 

The university was founded in 
1866 ns the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege. It adopted its present name I" 
1920. 


from George Morgan 

NICE 

Austerity is mice uguiii the order 
of the flny for Froncl] universities. 
The 1976 higher education liudgLt, 
approved by Parliament last week, 
plum mi increase in spending or 
only 15 per cent over 1975. This 
will bring higher education expendi- 
ture tu £900 in, excluding salaries. 

The lion’s share of next year’s 
budget is car mark eel for university 
maintenance. This will ucemmt for 
over £820m, iin increase nf 18.2 per 
cent. In contrast, spending on new 
equip ment and new building pro- 
jects is down by 9 per cent and 7 
per cent respectively. 

One of the major problems to 
emerge from this year's budget de- 
bate was the increasing burden 
being placed on university finances 
by auxiliary teaching, technical and 
administrative stuff, paid for 
directly from university mainten- 
ance grams. Normally university 
staff in France have civil servant 
status and arc paid from a separate 
budget held by the Minister of 
Finance. 

In recent years, however, more 


and more auxiliaries hnve been 
taken on, particularly in science 
fucii I rk-s, in an effort tu carer for 
the increase In student numbers. It 
is miiv estimated there arc between 
Q,0()0 and in,t)U0 auxiliaries in uni- 
versities throughout the country. In 
sonic establish mc'iits they account 
for 40 per cent of all staff. 

As university grants dwindle and 
ns universities neck tu make urgent 
savings, many of the auxiliaries are 
in danger of losing their jobs. 
Under considerable pressure last 
year M Jean-l’icrre Soisson, the 
Secretary of State for Universities, 
u greed to intervene. As a first ges- 
ture the Minister has now announ- 
ced auxiliaries nre to be puid for 
out of the same budget at tin estima- 
ted cost of £6m. 


An extra £13nt will also help to 
supply more nnd bigger student 
grunts ns part of M Sols son’s plans 
fur u swing from Indirect to direct 


However, the increase does not 
offset recent cuts in indirect subsi- 
dies which have led to a 30 per cont 
increase in the cast (if student 
meals nnd a 50 per cent increase 
for student accommodation. 


Top scientific institute claims 
research is being 6 massacred 9 


Total student numbers in institu- 
tions of university status grew by 
only 3.6 per cent from 1973/74 to 
1974/75, whereas those at advanced 
vocational colleges jumped by an 
astonishing 18 per cent. 

While it Is clearly premature to 
draw firm conclusions about longer- 
term trends from, these new admis- 
sions figures It Is nevertheless clear 
that more Abiturienten than in 
previous years now appear to favour 
these colleges. 

One reason is that they simply 
cannot get into university. In fact 
a diploma of an advanced voca- 
tional college entitles them to a 
transfer to' university, thus largely 
circumventing the numerus damns. 
One rhird of the college intake now 
make this change. 

In addition, it could be that 
grammar school leavers are begin- 
ning to get worried about graduate 
unemployment and prefer more 
practical higher education courses 
with a view to better job prospects. 

Some 22.8 per cent of all West 
German students were In their first 
year in 1974/75, slightly fewer than 
the year before. Taking all students 
of all sectors of higher education 
together, they constituted in 1974/ 
75 21.4 per cent of the age group. 
This represents a further rise com- 
pared with 1973/74 (20.3 per cent) 
or 1971 (17.5 per cent). 


qualifications for teachers in ser- 
vice, a minimum workload, of 40 
hours a week, the reduction of 
Vacations from about three months 
to six weeks, compulsory examina- 
tion work without extra payment (as 
has been the practice so far), trie 
framing by universities of a “ code 
of conduct ” for all teachers and the 
assessment once every three years 
of teachers' work fay tho authorities. 

The petitioners argue that the 
Government resolution incoFporat- 

- lag (hose changes .is in “ utter dis- 
regard " of official statements ini 
tho provincial legislative assembly 

. made earlier in tha year, that U goes ; 

- heyoml the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial Government end. that , they 
withdrew their boycott of o^atnUia- 
tion work earlier in the year on the' 
Strength of official assurances given 

' St the time concerning tho Govcrn- 
* ment’s willingness to grant them 
the higher pay-scales. These assur- 
:&nces. they say, did not give even a 
hint of the provisions ndw ombodjed 
,'1'h thp impugned resolution. 0 ' ’ ‘ 


from our correspondent 

. NICE 

Paris VI, France’s largest university 
and Europe’s biggest scientific ami 
medicul research centre, is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. As deputies 
met lust week to approve tlio 1976 
budget for higher education, tho 
35,QQ(J students and 4.2CO teaching 
and research staff organized n u no- 
day strike against the university’s 
current shortfall af £1.5nt. M. 
Andrfi Herpin, president of Paris VI, 
suid that the university would be 
forced to close its doors if tho Gov- 
erment did not increase its annual 
£8ni grant. 

Earlier, the University council 
had taken an unprecedented step by 
inserting a half page advertisement 
in Le Monde, France’s leading daily 
newspaper, to protest about the 
“ massacre of research.” at Paris VI. 

According to the advertisement 
the amount of cash available for the 
purchase of vital equipment and 
material has decreased since 1971 
from El .75m to £1.26m. As a result 
many research teams have already 


Republic of Ireland 

Open College 
plan floated 

from Peppy Barlow 

DUBLIN 

Proposals for an institution closely 
resembling the “ Open College ” 
suggestions which have been made 
in Britain ate currently undeT con- 
sideration by the National Council 
for Educational Aprarda as part ojf 
ltd overall strategy for the future 
development of non-university 
higher education. 

The NCEA proposals, which are 
being examined in detail by one of 
its sub-co mm it tecs, envisage that 
qualifications up to and including 
degree level could be acquired by 
students on the basis of accumulated 
credits, taken in the student's own 
time arid possibly nt a variety of 
existing colleges. 

Unlike the British Open. Univer- 
sity, the NCEA scheme does not 
Include any radio or television com- 
.ponent. Quito apart from the fact 
that the Govern month as fAqod It 
Impossible to false the) mobtiy for 
even a irjodast schools radio service, . 
pressure for a university of tho air 
has been sharply reduced by -recent 
-reorganization which has .attached 
the colleges of education to the 
existing university structure and 
it-liich lias ensured th'dr,' fifcnf ' next' 


had to curtail their activities and 
there are now plans tu suspend all 
pnst-gruduate research programmes. 

M. Herein attributed the univer- 
sity's deficit to rising costs. Domestic 
fuel has increased by 45 per cent 
this year nnd some materials needed 
far experiments had doubled in 
price. 

Ministry officials, however, blame 
poor university management. In 

K articular It is claimed that Puris VI 
as taken on too ninny “ auxiliary " 
workers, puid fm- directly nut of 
the university maintenance grant. 
At Paris VI these employees cost 
the university an annual £2.3m, fur 
marc than, this year's shortfall. 

..2a tho budget announcement Paris 
VI has been allocated an additional 
£500,000. Though falling short of 
the £1.5m required by the university 
it is hoped tnat the extra cash will 
provide an Incentive to the univer- 
sity authorities to tighten up their 
financial organization. 

Other Paris universities, notably 
the medical school at Paris VII and 
the science university at Paris Orsay 
are currently experiencing similar 
problems to Paris VI. 

year, primary teachers will leave 
with BEd university degrees. 

In the past, the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organization teas one of 
the main sources of such pressure, 
and on occasion organized functions 
to which both the Minister for Edu- 
cation and Open University person- 
nel were invited. Successive mini- 
sters, while always ready to accept 
tho invitations, consistently ignored 
such blandishments on the grounds 
that an Open University was — and 
still is— a low priority in Ireland. 

Some people living in the Repub- 
lic, notably in areas on the eastern 
seaboard where reception pf BBC;' 
television is normal, are thought to 
have registered for Open Univer- 
sity courses, using accommodation 
addresses in Northern Ireland. But 
they do not amount to more than 
a handful and certainly da not eon* 
stitute a major pressure group. 

The NCEA proposal would re- 
quire an amendment of the Govern- 
mantis decision of last December to 
-strip the council of its .degree^ 
awarding function. But as this fa an 
area in which tho universities are 
not likely to be' involved, no serious 
problems are likely, to arise. 

- : Existing institutions such as the 
regtonal tochnlcnl colleges* would 
probhbly bo tho bases for an area- ' 
mu la ted credit degree system— it 
measure which would heqd off 
pressure from individual RTCs for 
enhanced status to enable them to 
compete with adjacent universities’, 
while at the same time satisfying 
the need for a system with a wjde 
4 range 'of “fttuciem options. “ ‘ ' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tin* Social Science Research Coun- advances know ledge, is uuinflu- 


from Professor John Sai'illc 
Sir,— I do not know why Mr 
Tiiueisall shall ussiuno I'fflES, 
November 21) that my colleagues 
nt Hull agree with my ideas on 
the present position of professors ; 
I mn sure many of them do not. 

This general problem of academic 
salaries— and 1 was referring only 
to professors in my original article 


nil was established nearly 10 years enccd by fashions, operate* at the — requires a serious discussion in a 
m-’.o this week us a result of the much wider national context. I note 

.. ... i.. iiAum/irrh rigorous and arises from the i dens w lMi hitni'Gst rlim Mr Tattersall uses 


r. •cmiimeiuluin>n«i of the Hayworth ' j] lc researchers ihontselvos 
to mniituc mi social studies. in rd tlier limn from ilicimmn by 
s >!:■* of the cnuiravcray dim lias Iniruaumu.s." Needless to sny, ns mi 
•: ’■.••rinded a v pee is of the cmincil'.* iicinlcmft-rim nrgmiiniihMi, the 
«• 1: during dm past year, ii is an SSRC reflects lioiJi rims and m» 
a liiirorrnr.v well u-m,h ccUhrAliuB. Mwc 


I Vyu or ill’s blanket recommenda- 
tions have been amply fulfilled in 


polities tut right across tins divide 
an when research money .is given 
for concept mil work— which is 


iho scale and quality of research almost n definition of ” good “ 
admin istei'cd by the SSRC. research anyway. 

.Inst ns the mi rial sciences nre Most of die research strategies 
themselves still on trial — it is tmi pursued by the SSR.C are still tun 


with Interest that Mr Tattersall uses 
the National Union of Mi lie workers 
ns his first reference point, rr him ik- 
ing tluit their leaders “ would laugh 
themselves tally " over the academic 
wage history of 1971-4. I take this 
comparison ns a typical example 
of middle-class prejudice on Mr 
Taltersall’s part. 

Despite their two major confronta- 
tions of recent years, the average 


Most of die research strategies miner at the coalface will be earn- 

, c«n/« Kt :ii ms t'ulny net much more than a 

ii sued by die hbRC at e still tuo lllliveraIty | Mliroi . 01 , |,is first 


early to say whether they have “tie- young to be properly judged. Trike «ppointnicnt at say the age t»f -25; 
livercd the goods " nr even whether its much maligned research units, and the gap— in terms of wages, 
smile of them should properly be It is mo soon to judge their success working conditions and pension 
ru He il sciences— so the SSRC’s first ns academic organizations, but, rights — will rupldly widen in favour 
decade has been an experiment, imniu the less, it can safely bo said 'Zt™' 1 * “ S 1,0 ,,,0VCS 


liven hevond the financial crisis of ihul vis ex peri men is in escaping UI> l / lL s . cnlc ‘ 

197U-71 when money sraried to flow frnni the const mints of university V'° 

less freely, the period has been one dipm tnientj and the pressures of s ious : with the doctors, for example] 
of institutional Innovation with u leach mn, they were necessary, and IUI( ] t j ie top g rnt i es 0 f die Civil 
whole new tradition of research ud- might, indeed, have hccu tried on a Service. Mv own view is that both 
ministration to be founded. On larger scale than they wore. The deserve to bo paid more than unlvcr- 
occasion the SSRC has virtually SSRC 1ms supported the growth of sity professors— In most respects 
been midwife to the birth of whole intellectual centres like the -Depart- i h ®“ w ? e lk if 1, *°J’. e demanding, but 
new social science disciplines and i limit of applied economics at Cam- tllcy , iave “ Red bnrjinfnfne 

sub-fields. Only so much amid he bridge with its work on large scale position to achieve a quite dispre- 
1 carat from the administrative economic modelling. Rut at the portionatc share of tltc national 
models of the natural sciences or same time it has attempted to foster income available to tho higher pro- 
iho old Department of Industrial individual ncademic Initiatives by fossJotui in general, 
and Scientific Research mill the various schemes such as simply Since 194$ die doctors, nt all 
SSRO has had to break many new giving university teachers time off levels, hove proved themselves to 


ha the most astute, and the most 


paths. • to think about tliolr subject. 1,0 t * lc most astute, and the most 

•Vi.—- i i , , , , , „ mercenary, pressure group among 

There Is a residual suspicion of On anotlior level altogether dm th« middle clasaasf-leavlna aside the 
tho SSRC among - sonic academics SSUC has Introduced new elements business community ; and the 
which expresses itself, us Mr in British ncudeinic life. To obtain administrative grade of the Civil 


Micimc) Young, u former chairman, research support, even the most dis- 
luw pointed our, in rheir use of linguished academics have to suh- 


objoct. 

. Nor do I in any way support the 
trays iu which tho Houghton award 


which expresses itself, us Mr in Hriti.sh ncudeinic life. To obtain administrative grade of the Civil 
Michael Young, u former chairman, research support, even the most dis- Service have persuaded their poll- 
line (minted our, In rheir use of linguisheil academics have to sub- “*■}, l J , “ t £5 s .J ,,t0 * ,v * n * t,,oin l \ 
a French word, rf.Wg.W, to ,nit to review by their poors in a 
describe anything tlic SSRC doe* way only requires! if they applied olajoct- 

whidi is not a simple response to for promotions or memborshlp of n Nor do I in anv vmv sunnovt the 
university suggestions. Nevertheless learned society. But the council s ray s hi which thj Houghton asvard 
it w often diffinilt to dlseutanglo has been a victim of British acade- has been implemented. While I am 
this kind of criticism from tho mic life, too, in the often suspi- strongly in favour of breaking dovyn 
fallqro of n dopartmeut or academic riously close-knit, relations between the barriers— real < and snobbish— 
to got postgraduate ■ nwet-ds or senior meu in particular fields that between tbe various sectors of 
research money as chey. ; wished, can turn '*pecr review** iuto grant* 2? 

Soma critics switch njpidly from £ W.. E by acclamation. SfefShfflowfaSS ”i7 SSpSSJ 

weanUg the clothes, ioherrted from Daring the past yeac^tlnF council’s integrated and reasonobly liar- 
Max Wobm: or Friedrich Hay ok to stQ ff pi-oblsius'Sffd the controversy monious system of higher educa- 
protect academic freedom from tlie invplirfflg Aberdeen "University in dio tioTI much moro difficult, 
dead hand- of bureaucracy to ^al^'..-tuinmer have given impetus to wlint Polytechnics vary notably In their 
big out thehv hands for th^efff lhe present chdrnion, Mr Dorek aficioncy ; there is much more acs- 
pjentlful research mou$iy' Available on .. b v 1r a rGflnnra ; S ai de ? Uc oewlwood nround than in the 

from the SSRC. ' ' . Robinson, ul] a reappraisar ot universities j and their adminlstra- 

jinvlT been exaggerated . «ul do on dotif MvmTOimnt ^ y. 0 ® WOrkiug class ? 

injustice to tho neat tootirtirk of of fiivuurlnj; c ! os “' govanilicnt, Ralhktiv 

chairmen like frnfesiar RoMn T ' h ,°. n T E .i, e (THES 

Wa*~ ■*? .wS,2SJ2-£: K SWETh ) raises' some import- 

inherited university models of self ’ .wiis . iiaeded . . it Is a body Bnt q Ueat [ 0ns concerning the definl- 

rcgQlatlon: Its council 1 and com* uad no need for the « 0 n • of dass ; in contemporary 

mittees -comprise academics judging Official Secrets Act* Has .tlie toIo society, 

and' administering their fellows, of the independent nbn-umveralty I would agree with Ids first line 
Fob some people Indeed it ha* been research bodies like Political and, of argtimcnt, that salary docs not 
too like tho . university, following Economic Planning and tho National exclude a group from the working 
narrow subject divislons and reward-' inslirutc- for Economic und Social c,ass ' Aiso lviril the t,,ird * 11181 110 
hig ’. riie; Well ; estabUdi'ed at tlio ? who wcanlnuhil, iljstlnction .arises out of 

expense ^of .yoliqgcr. ; nlen.\ : \ - KMeaVtlv be p.A qndewwued ? Hus. n defi&ldouliu terms of productive 

• Tho very .edstenca of- thb SSR6- 9 1 * tton-tooductlvo- work. However, 

■ has play od. a^ tiflr t W i edu^ilng B,t<1 ^ Qt I®avuf 'all It might as hsgarcls tho soqond and fohrdi oi. 

other academics, the wider conn ‘ frdtli, , say, the Frebch With tholr Crfiwe’a,' points, '.concerning coudl*' 
iiunlty (kiid politicians in whnt in* , splendid ndiiica of Hip Centre dona bf empl^meht. and job xon- 
social : 8cioncc*i are aud what N B tiopal de Rcclierche Sclejilifiouo? - rol ‘ "f -,W°V Mhcsnulls analysis is 

.they can oftet die t gfl*. maker. . .... ■ ' . '• 

“^.difficult to , see., towards those olemon« bi^ the ahuu TosuyacadomlCs produce surplus- 
■whfltlier .educriiion , has worked, donilc world .trito Joar govemmeni va E e ’? to dapude that term of iri 

■ the other .way, ro redure , acn- , Q V mbch ?— ' • ' orlainal meaning— by . the Sartio 


Daring the post ygaCitliiF council’s I integrated and reasonobiy liar 


tive and academic structures, over- 

Are y ou workiug class ? 

from Mr Paul Rathkay 
Sir,— Trevor Marshall (TJFi#S 
November 21) raises some import- 
ant questions concerning tbe' definl : 


To say academies produce, surplus^ 


dflniic suspicions Of Rpvorpmaiu. . — ; fn „ „ criteria • it'. couW’ be atgued r thpi 

PoHdclops . court at; bo Wanted. Cor ;■ teachers of bvisittesg dnd. mutaib. 
reoMlnlnB . ' -sceptical when some Sf-rBeo r m ^ n f coursos prodUce siirplits-vnluo 

social, scientists take, every opnor- that - cucompMSoa What the, SSRC as they: can, also ho viewed as ill* 
tui.Uty specifically to f deny UvClr docs BHd .what gijfls. ; 0 tt/ ;iWtMn ^ crea^ink tliq productivity df^liboUr. 
subject ft pt:«l "positivist” and SavcrnmoiK ; aud ^bctwoen^ goVerh- thl B[ ia^hardly whRrMara had in 
cap providoVvoramon t and society ' nwnt nod mly^Mty -social oeiehtiste 5,^. MarOhallV^ use pf false con. 
with knowledge, and techniques. jBSlwHft teuiflS sfinahod4for 


with knowlcdyc and techniques. SsSSSy* ■' ' Vh «t Is tho mtiire.of.tlio' sciqqsticW k- fequsdly sllnahod— for' 

Tlie two . sides < of this Issue :wero lo^rd^ Sfth Purpos? pT tbe job wffi 

succinctly, .described rocently i to . J“jL r S: .^". B budgat as smaii os preclude -tliQ possibility of eyor 
Frofessor Metthjjwfs. "Tljo orta sido - 18 r . . v. attaining jtrua , ! Copsciousnesa.' Tq 

(as seenj- by Us siippoitets) stands , Mr’ Roblnsdti ftad luo stafr still carrying' ojilt tlie edicts of thaitage- 
for research that is problem orlen- have r job, of proselytixlng oii be-.. mOnt , cafi j. ha ''industrial .relations 
tated, timoly; Iranscpnds tlisdphnary ; half 6E both tpo_j;ouiicll and , thd pHtcer be sold 1 to^ bo guflty 1 .of falsa 
bo u qdarJ es, ureflectai the Complexity ' social' sclenccss. They C6H' at least, ^pnsclotisdqss ?. i . :, -V ;. l -,. V 
of reality nod 1 is r centrally soloexcq:- ; .rest tn tho conviction that ; IF; ho ■< MsrshaU'if dichotomous view of 


University salaries 

weight und in many cases overpaid, 
are all calculated to encourage in- 
competence, not to say decrepitude. 

I agreo with the recent TJ1ES edi- 
torial that universities today uro the 
most efficient branch of higher edu- 
cation, although there is still plenty 
of room far improvement. We are 
not without our own dead wood, it 
statement which certainly does not 
exclude professors. 

T do not, however, draw from the 
above the conclusion that university 
staffs should -sharpen whatever 
weapons thev have, nr think they 
have, in order to improve their 
fighting strength in the present 
jungle of wugo relativities. We nc-cd 
n much more rational appraisal of 
financial awards to professional 
groups as a whole, and its imple- 
mentation will take time ; but for 
every group nt tlie present time to 
ivy to claw their way to the top of 
tltc queue will perpetuate the exist- 
ing unsaLisfuctnry situation. 

For the universities, confronted 
with financial stringency for several 
years ulicud, our most urgent de- 
mand ought to bo the maintenance 
of those services directly relevant 
to academic standards — library pro- 
vision, research facilities and addi- 
tional staff to meet tlie growing stu- 
dent intake. 1 do not want better 
pnid professors in institutions whose 
general acudcinlc facilities arc de- 
clining fast, and I wish the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers would 
pay greater attention titan it is doing 
nt the moment to these matters of 
our ncademic standards. 

It is for these reasons that I can- 
not accept the arguments of my 
friend professor Sidney Pollard, 
published alongside tlio letter from 
Mr Tuitersnll . I accept, of course, 
that the Department of Education 
and Science mid their political 
leaders — both Tory nud Labour — 
have been conducting a war against 
tlie univOraita-cq and that Laboqr 
ministers nre just as phiilistiue, and 
ps iiiconineicni in cducauoiiaj mat- 
ters, as tneir Tory predecessors. 

I am aware, pace Mr Tattersall, 
that morale Is low, but since I do 
not accept the arguments, I have to 
say that I find the present squeal- 
ing and squawking both self-indul- 
gent and distasteful. 

To underline my arguoicnt, and 
to confine myself at tills point only 
to the university .sector, I am very 
much more concerned at the likely 
decline in general academic and re- 
search facilities than I am with sal- 
aries; and I am deeply worried at 
tho bleak prospect that confronts 
us in the next few years. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SAVILLE, 

Professor of economic mul social 
history, 

Hull University. 

tween various kinds of work. Haviug 
at times worked as a manual 
labourer, a steelworker, a civil ser- 
vant, an accountant, and . a ' univer- 
sity teacher, I find the allotment of 
.proletarian to. all these jobs mind- 
betiding, Where not mind-blowing. 
Class sympathies may be very im- 

S onant, but feelings alone do not 
cflne social or economic class. 

To concur with Crcwo that uni- 
versity tenchoi’s cannot be con- 
sidered part of the working class 
■ does not automatically throw us into 
■ ;the laps of tile bourgeoisie - or petite 
. .'bbtirgeoipic for that matteh Sociul 
* class la <t much more complex sub- 
. i ject than this VIE you are not part 
of the solution you must be part of 
the -problem type of anplysfs. 

; How We work, the function of that 
work, and equally importantly under 
i. ' what conditions (both materially, and 
.Structurally) we- work, are factors 
. whicn-nq amount of abstract phl]o- 
so phmng con gloss over. ' , • 

; We are not. all proletarians • no(y, 
< » however much it might suit us to 
i, .mink. so. Soda-economic slmplifl- 
, C8 ^0!l, teh all too easily result lit 
nlystiricadon. ^ The. blurring of 
r occupational differences and , class 
!■ aligm)t«nts is at leost as misleadiug 
i' a ?L SU8 ^ 63 , ? n . 8 that academics ana 
> . .ftthor. - v.iplddlfr'qlass’V groups have 
■ . no intGreste in q'ommbu with those 
. who _ have, >. traditionally . been 
■ £68&rded as iforpdag the working 

f: Voiirs faithfully,: . i' -, ; . 

PAUL RATHKEY,- 

v- - t 1 


from Mr C. Snell 
Sir, — Professor Newboidd |, 
reported (THES, November 14) .« 
have said that AUT membersfaj. 
fees might as well have been paid 
to Oxfam. This is said to have 
lowed a series of salary comparison! 
which indicated the manner in 
which professorial salaries have 
fallen behind. 

As acting chairman nf n Iocs) 
association of the AUT, may l point 
out that his comparisons' do not 
differ substantially from the AUT 
national policy of using jnb com. 
parability arguments whenever they 
are permitted by the government 
In power. 

In the recent disgraceful treat- 
ment of nn arbitration award ifrotn 
a tribunal whose terms of reference 
were fixed In advance by the Gov- 
ernment) it is noteworthy thnt, with 
a few splendid exceptions, the pro- 
tests have come from nou-profet- 
serial teachers, the profc-ssorU 
body being, for the most pan, 
dumb. 

Some of that body have fmm 
patriotic duty opposed pressures to 
remove the “inequity” of which 
the tribunal has written. We bBve 
complete evidence of a university 
teacher whose take-home pay ex- 
ceeds what lie would receive on 
nntional assistance by £7 per week, 
£1 for every year lie has been 
in higher educorion, but many 
senior stuff are as indifferent » 
the hardship of junior staff as inq 
arc to the unfair discrimination 
against tholr own salaries and 
status. 

A similar attitude governs thcc« 
ponsc of senior academics to to* 
severe cuts already Imposed on uni- 
versity -finances.; •.Statements Wo 
letters such as that by vlca-cupaMj' 
lor Merrison (THES, November te 
give encouragement that some scow 
staff are fighting public and priwj* 
buttles against prejudice and 
ancc, but they are not very numer- 
ous. 

Tiie AUT is ns strong as its ■** 
bcrslilp permits Jt to be. It I* 
numerical strength of those who! 


salary comparisons. Professor w ■ • 
bauld could havo drawn Hio co«Jg 
siou that in future professors sow 
give more sustained support to ta 
professional association, 111 adai 
to giving to Qxfam. 

Yours faithfully, » 

C. SNELL, , 

Department of civil engineering-. 
Nottingham University. . 

Poty directions 

from Mr Brian Cane ■ 

Sir, — Your editorial {TUBS N® 
ber 14) describes tho wnmniw 
sector as “ floundering *. TW* 
of tlie colleges of higher cdu « 
which has a very clear idee in - 
direction. - ... - U(4 

1 believe there are about » » 
‘colloges of higher •educati , . u(# . 
loped .from large colleges 

lion. .The introducoomof 

iui'd honours alongside BEd • ^ 

degree courses ii) these coJieR« £f j n 
not greatly, disturb die hfl. 
favour of arts and sodal 
because those, subjects arc 
among, tho chief areas P 1 te^ t . 
culuro. -merrly 

• The now development 
emphasises tlie fact that mqny hfCC 
colleges of education ,h ^ 
undergraduate insuterion itra p. 
'•ipr six years now, 8nd J lB 2®ry ^ 
ted d, forgo number,- ot 

, sixth formers in the 8 ^5 0 s ^^u« 

: They wUl condnpe « i°JS dBiffi 
they offer an alternattee 8n . u 
tive style of > 

- is conrotementary .to 
universities . and p°v ia rr • •• 
. Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN CANE, ... ... .« ’ 

Education, • : 

Liverpool, ‘ 

Lancs. %iuk v a iiaf^ * 

• . ^noro . letter? 


y'iv; \h''. 
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The enormous expnnsion of higher educa- 
lion, especially since the Second World Wur, 
has also been un absolute expansion of intel- 
lectual activiry : professional intellectuals, as 
well ns tlie intelligentsia the universities sup- 
ply to the other professions, have been a 
growth group In our society. 

Philosophy bus shared this prosperity, it 
Inis been said tluit there arc more scientists 
alive at present than Iihvc existed In the 
whnlo prior history of the huntaii race. To the 
extent thut that’s true of scientists, given the 
problem of reading bock that category of 
jricniTC into history, probably much the sumo 
Js true of philosophers also. 


The output oF philosophical hooks, and es- 
ecially or articles in philosophical journals, 
as since tho war been colossal. It has been 



produced almost entirely by ucademics, for 
(onsiiniption by their colleagues and stu- 
dents. 

As wimt we might call the social reality of 
philosophy has expanded in this way, i« 
place on the intellectual limp has shrunk. 
One of the problems of reading buck the ente- 

a of philosophy into history, one of the 
ems of identifying us philosophy both 
ivhat Pluto did and what contemporary philo- 
sophers now do. Is that professional philu. 
snphv has been transformed into a technical 
specialism, 0110 among others : the technique 
of linguistic analysis. 

The distance we have travelled since Plato 
ran be seen in a variety of ways. One of the 
most significant is what wo might call the 
depoltticlzutinn of philosophy, Socrates was 
the gad-fly nf the state ; and for Plum, follow- 
ing the argument wherever it led, philoso- 
phers were or should be kings. 

In twentioth-ccutury Anglo-Saxon philo- 
sophy. the nearest thing to n gad-fly of the 
slate has been Russell, one of the founding 
f oilier* of the analytical movement. But he 
repudiated the phase of linguistic nnulysis. 
and at the very moment when political 
dissent bogan to dominate his Hrc ; and 
no philosophical argumout led him Lo thut 
political role. Certainly no argument iu 
linguistic analysis, 011 its own understaudiug, 
could lead to a political position, cither of 
ruler or of robel. 

Tills dcpoliticizatlon of philosophy has 
heen both gradual and a part of a more 
general procoss of division of intellectual 
labour. The seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies saw crucial stages in this development, 
when tho dominant aspect of the process 
was tlie creation of modern science as a 
specialized form of thought and knowledge 
distinct from (and potentially superior und 
hostile ta) such other special fields ns reli- 
gion, philosophy, art, morals, and politics. 

For Descartes nt the beginning of this 
period, philosophy and science were hardly 
distinguishable. At - tlie and of the seven- 
teenth- century Locke humbly described him- 
self as ** an underlabourcr in clearing ground 
l u» Bnd Removing some of tho rubbish 
that lies in the way to knowledge”, know- 
ledge In this context being represented as 
the achievement of such “ master-builders ” 
«* Boyle, Sydenham, TXuygcntus, and “the 
incomparable Mr Netvton rf . . 

5 tlj <* self-conscious culmination of 


Plato to NATO 

Roy Edgley discusses the depoliticization of 
philosophy, and its role in defence of 
the university as 

a neutral and apolitical institution 


tha E nlightenment, Kant conceived phiio- 
*Sj* 8 y ds a special type of Inquiry logically 
fffgppt from science but involving the 
jusnficariou of scientific categories and 
modes of reasoning. 

.Though, -a? this time the theory of know- 
nVjfi wl “ knowledge construed on the 
paradigm 0 f science, was becoming the focus 
01 Philosophic hi Inquiry, philosophy was still 
u 0 * close internal connexion with poll- 
“•rough the sub-discipline known as 
Pascal philosophy. 

price's political philosophy, ns we -all 
W88 a powerful influence In the En- 
“Wteomenr, end that and tlie political philo- 
of “Ousseau in various ways helped to 
5*E*S® ground for that radical critique 
‘society that led to the French Revolution. 
!n wLm 1 ® Analytical movement’s “ revolUdou 
. op ^F M ln tlie twentieth century 
PniM , .P.F 1 a flt °P to 811 that nonsense. 
In i. P^Rpsopliy \vas declared dead, and 
Iii.-!!*.. Place stood two loaicallv different 


J,' Ptece stood rivo logically different 
msejp lines, tbe nbn-^hiloiophlcal. subject of 
rnhWi? . c , lettCC nttd *ke philosophical subject 
*m&» U tll? “ roe vocabulary 

r 3« n Place they stood in lvas drasrically 
a««2., \ being coucoiVed as apolitical, 
with respect to substantive political 
same process the analytical 
t w) * en h neriiin opposition to Hogelianlsni, 
i^olf from -tho. main cyrrahts' or 
8swim«j , ce htury Continental philosophy and 
TnJ ts specifically Angio-Saxou form, 
^jrtnaoratgwl this transformation In phllo- 
Jbs,.rolntion to other intellectual 
cmHoi 0 *' w ® : n eed ,ro recognize a further 
phH6<nnk S1,e ^ t i’ of . connexion, between 
Ucdnn.J I- education. -I have already 
general connexion, between 
education,, the iiistitu- 
■Jn SSiSr e of ^wcatlon being one. of tlie 
•ion, SOclal teems . of Intollectual specialize-. 


Wlfl tenet- uiuw»oi • 

^ atl ° ntpreds61y-i'oflQct8 specialization 
lo JcESj^, £ ^ extract from * Philosophy, 


in general and lhe growth of intollectual 
■specialisms in particular. 

For tlie direction of philosophy's special- 
ism lion has been towards its becoming more 
and more purely reflective »f other imcllcc- 
tiuil activities. Thought reflects reality, am! 
philosonhy reflects rhouglu ; philosophy is 
self-reflection, tho self-awareness of thoiiglu. 
l’ut another way, philosophy, especially us it 
realizes its modern dominant form as ’episte- 
mology or theory of knowledge. Is me til- 
th might, it seeks to represent ami theorize 
all types of thought and knowledge, including 
itself, and their interrelations. 

These representations and thaorics are 
themselves instantiated in tho educational 
curriculum, where they turn up, institution- 
alized, iu the form oF distinctions between, 
for example, arts and science, natural .science 
and social scionco, pure science and tech- 
nology, philosophy and history, history atul 
literary studies, and so on. 

Every educational institution is in this 
sense a piece of applied though perhaps 
largely unconscious philosophy, and overy 
comprehensive theory of knowledge reflects 
n compelling way of dividing up the ciirri -il- 
ium. Though iL’s late iu the educational day 
tlmt philosophy arrives as an explicit subject 
in Lhe curriculum, and then only for some 
students, a philosophy hidden in tho struc- 
ture of the curriculum itself Is taught and 
learned by all from the beginning. 

The general shrinking of philosophy’s place 
on tho intellectual map, involving its separa- 
tion from politics, science, religion, morality 
and art, and its neutrality with respect to 
substantive disputes within these fields, Is 
represented most strikingly in sonic of the 
ideas of the later Wittgenstein. 

If Locke’s underlabourer conception of 
philosophy is humble, Wittgenstein's concep- 
tion scums positively humiliating: “My aim 
ln philosophy is to show the fly the way out 
of the fly-bottle”; and ” Philosophy may in 
no way interfere with tho actual uso of lan- 
guage; Jt can ln tee end only describe it 
... It leaves everything as it is ’’. • 

Showing flies the way out of fly-bottles is 
not, of course, leaving everything as it Is. 
But Wittgenstein's point Is that the fly-bottles 
themselves ere philosophical inventions, not 
genuine problems, “confusions which . . . 
arise when language is like dn engine idling, 
not when it is doing work ” : “ The real dis- 
covery Is the oue that makes me capable of. 
stopping doing philosonhy when I want to.— 
The one that gives philosophy pcaco, so that 
It Is no lougor tormented by questions which 
bring itself in question 

On this view philosophers don’t even Inter- 
pret the world, much less change it: philo- 
sophy has no positive contribution to moke 
to our knowlodgo and understanding, and 
even its negative and destructive role Is 
directed at philosophy itself, which is 
“nothing but houses of cards”. 

A question worth asking is how philo$opI^y. 
tinder softie such minute concept ioh as this 
could have expanded to its present size in 
higher education. It is a long way from 
being die only example nf a discipline In 
which a reduction In intellectual scope lias 
gone band In hand with growth os n social 
reality. "• 

At a very early fit n go of the scientific 
revolution the htechanicail philosophy rigor- 
ously excluded from tjie now science much 
that had been inc hided in tho old, and in 
die process set In train that distinction, nf 
subjects thnt helped to put science' in Its 
present position of cultural dominance.' 

: ‘ lint the scientific revolution wrts and was 
recognized as being nlsn a social and political 
revolution. In which the social power of 
science in revolutlouizJng modes of thought; 
and social Institutions was apparent, cele- 
brated by sdiue and dreaded by others. • . 

The restrictive, concentiort of philosophy 
achieved by 1 the twentieth century revolution 
in philosophy, on tho contrary, seems, to 
celebrate tlie new-found Impotence or' the 


cuutrnst with the real lutullcriodl power it 
reflects ns heltmging to science. Science us 
paradigm of knowledge, 111 ea it Jugful ness, and 
rationality: these arc fiindament.il themes of 
the analytical movement us of the mechanical 
philosophy mid the philosophy nf 1 .I 10 Enlight- 
enment. 

It's no accident that in the unnlylirnl move- 
ment's view the 111 story nt modern European 
philosophy runs essentially from Descartes 10 
Knur, re-emerging with Frege and Russell at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, und 
with first llume und then Kant ns its chief 
ancestral models. 

Rut why has tills particular Im of intel- 
lectual history repealed Itself? The vital task 
that this phase of European philosophy per- 
formed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was tn help create and develop 
modern science : it refined und purified a 
certain mode of thought, distinguishing 
science from the various kinds of non-scionce 
and in the process tending to degrade the 
residue. 

Tho intellectual arguments were a central 


Ideological aspect of u radical social cliungc, 
one which created, among other things, the 
first secular society in history. When the 


achieved by 1 tho twentieth century revolution 
in philosophy, on tho contrary, seems, to 
celebrate the new-found Impotence or 1 the 
subject. Tlio fact Is ti|ot theso contrasts are 
opposite sides of one and the some coin, and 
that fact provides at least the beginning of 
an answer to ouf earlier question. ' ' 1 

Philosophy reflects its owh impotence by 


analytical movement, especially In Its logical 
positivist form, revived the programme nf 
eliminating metaphysics from science, why 
was it necessacy to repeat tite Job ? 

Science was no longer a new-born infant 
roquiring protection against n variety of 
hostile sociul forces, but on the contrary h 
cultural giant, well established in society, 
especially In that ideological power-centre, 
tlie education system, including even Oxford, 

To thut extent, the twentieth century 
analytical movement, particularly Its branch 
In the philosophy of science, has unlike its 
earlier counterpart been conservative, a 
deFenco of. rather than an at tuck upon, tho 
local establishment. It is not surprising that 
dlls ' apolitical philosophy, which " leaves 
everything as it is”, should have waxed fat In 
our recent educational prosperity. 

A qualification needs to be noted. Since 
the Enlightenment, tbe relation of science 
to society, vita] enough in Galileo's time, has 
token an important new turn. Resides the 
natural sciences we now have the sciences 
of society, tho sp-cullcd social sciences. There, 
it might bo argued, a decontamination job 
has been necessary, to eradicate die 
irrationalism they absorbed from the roman- 
tic reaction into which they were born. 

Tlie depoliticiratiau of political philosophy, 
in other words its suporscssion Ivy political 
science and linguistic analysts of the vocabu- 
lary of politics, was conceived as an advance 
in rationality, a clarification of the relevant 
concepts and a due recognition nf the logical 
limits of different types of argument. 

This was tho conception of rationality that 
began to take shone In tee great philosophical 
. disputes bvar/enu .within the. sdentjfic revo- 
lution in the sefentcoiilh century ; Us outlines 
were first accurately made explicit by Hume 
In rhe' Enlightenment, und its full and detailed 
articulation was completed in. the renaissance 
nf. formal logic and the philosophy of logic 
' in the Into nineteenth aud early twentieth 
centuries. 

One general aspect, of this development 
that found n particular form In thu super-' 
session of political philosophy was the coii- 
coptiori of reason us value-free or neutral, 
with Its obvious implication for both science 
and philosophy as rntinllal disciplines; The' 
effect was not only tn exclude poll tic.it com- 
mitment from philosophy but also. In the 
process, tn e> elude philosophy from politics. 

In • practical terms, that meant “ uni end 
of Ideology” tho end of political disputes 
' of r fundamental kind:,in other words. Con-; 
sensus politics,' with its presupposition of u 
society that Is pluralistic but politically not 


of the apolitical. Liberalism’s dominant 
values, freedom und toleration, are nieia- 
values, neutral with respect to the options 
tolerated. The opt Ioiin lie twee 11 which free- 
dom is nllowed. 

Ideally, us a political arrangement it actively 
intervenes only in extremity, only 10 resolve 
disputes to which it is not Itself a purly, 
mid only liy stu tiding in 11 posit inn of hnlnuce 
or moderation between] the contending 
extremes, it sees itself us outside, detached 
from, lhe society It watches over. As the 
franchise has expanded, the conception of 
tho political has dwindled. 

A university that is a liberal university 
Is also conceived as u university thnt is 
politically neutral, apolitical, its members 
enjoying the ncudeinic freedom ta pursue 
research and develop reaching us they think 
fit, und tlie university itself officially recog- 
nizing only “ educational " criteria iu its 
formulation of policy. 

It was, iff course, 'thin idea nf the univer- 
sity that was ill Lucked hy the radical student 
jiio V enn - 111 nf ihe Lite- sixties. The effects 
of that movement continue to reverberate in 
<1 multitude nf wuvs, sonic less obvious iliuu 
others. 

As radicals and lilii'raTs of uii older genera- 
tion sometimes nostalgically point out, tholr 
radical movement of the thirties attacked 
fascism chiefly abroad, not liberalism and 
liberal instil utinns nt home. The sixties 
imtvuiuunt was indued a different tiling, In 
n different world, more philosophically volf- 
ruflcctivtf ilum Its predecessor, not only 
lused in thu universities but focused sharply 
im that huso. 

Whatever the full explanation nf the dif- 
ference, ur a sunn-ricl 111 level lhe rurinuulc 
<»)“ this change nf direct inn was evident, how- 
ever Ignored nr misrepresented hy thosu 
serving opposed poll 1 lad interests : namely 
tluit universities and ncudeinic Intellectuals, 
represented hy their ivory- mwer image ns 
detached mid apolitical, were deeply Impli- 
cated in America's imperialist war in Viet- 
nam. 

It was no “extremist” hut the liberal 
American senator William Fiillirlglir (now 
ODE) who In 19GB criticized universities 
for falling to lie •* nn effective counter- 
weight tn the inilUnvy-indiistriiil complex” 
ami for huving instead “joined the iikiiio- 
lith ” 

Two more gene rid us peers of this Involve- 
ment were relevant. On Lhe one hand, the 
military involvement of academia was a 
special case of a general tendency theoreti- 
cally represented liy sociologists as a change 
from Industrial to post-industrial or tech- 
nological society : In which theoretical know- 
ledge, in other words science, becomes n 
crucial ecnuumic resource in the production 
of other commodities und thus itself ail 
essential economic product, with its own 
manufacturing costs, moda of product ion, 
and price, u commodity produced and distri- 
buted chiefly by die education system. 

On tho other hand, America’s war in 
Viornnin was also an ideological conflict be- 
twocu such a liberal post-industrial society 
aud Third World communism, und thus 
between European ideologies one of which, 
Marxism, hud heon transformed by its growth 
In a traditionally non-European culture. 

As intellectual centres, the universities had 
a natural and professional interest in this 
conflict between opposed modes of thought, 
nn interest reach] up beyond the depart mums 
of politics, economics and sociology, to those 
of anthropology und religion. 

Aud of philosophy ? In its Anglo-Saxon 
form that cuuJti hardly illuminate the ideo- 
logical conflict. On tliu contrary, it could 
at most be n weapon on tlie liberal side, the 
side of whnt Jt represented as “ tho open 
society”, whose basically undogmatic scien- 
tific attitude and tecli nolugi col structure 
marked it, potentially at least, as an instantia- 
tion of rationality aud the end of Ideology. 

Academia was thus involved at both inter- 
acting intellectual levels of tho Vietnam war, 
in the provision hath of positivo knowledge, 
eg, counter-ins urgency research, and of 
ideology. Revealing this was Itself an educa- 
tional enterprise. 

The student movement has been widely 
stigmatized as “ irrationalist” and, “ romau- 
tic”, and parts nf It willingly accepted these 
characterizations. - Fundamentally, Uowayer, 
whot ls attacked fn attacking the universities 
Is the contention of reason dominant in our 
society, more or lew consciously instantiated 
ue the intellectual level in the education sys- 
tem and explicitly ru floe led in academic phil- 
osophy. 

Romantic irrationalism is not the only 
alternative; iho other Is a different concern 
'.Hon of reason. Under this attack, then, will 
the history of philosophy continue to repeat 
Itself, ana having relived the. themes' of die 
F.iiHglitenmout In d chan pud society hy resur- 
recting first Hume and .then Knot us its 
paradigm authorities next revive Hegel ? • 

Conceived iu reaction against Hegelianism 
and In Eta progress .submerging “that mighty 
thinker" in inaccessible obscurity, the ana- 
lytical movement, for all- its proved flexibi- 


lity, could hardly survive such a reverse. 

Whatever liupp cns. us. tho Owl of Minerva 
takes flight! after the ncademic dud social 


deeply divided. 

Philosophy’s conception ■ of its own 
theoretical content in relation to othdr sub- 


struggles of tlid Inst decade, and in tho con- 
tinuing current 'social' crisis which is also un 
Intellectual crisis, the imperial peace csinh- 


jeets is clearly not uncoiipucted with its HOciul 
role ns a professional specialism within tlio 
education system of a liberal polity. In flier, 
this philosophy in a certain way expresses the 
ideal essence of liberalism na ; the politics 


llrited by thu palace revolution In philo- 
sophy seems to ho. disintegrating^ nnd (lie 
sitUntion both phUnsaphically and academic- 
ally is bh mixed as the metaphor. ■ . 

The author ?V professor of philosophy at tha 
University of Sussex. • . 
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On Liberty ami Liberal i‘:m 
by f3 ?rlrmlc Hi mine! fur b 
Seeker & Warburg, £4.90 
ISBN 0 394 49028 2 
James ami John Stuart Mill 
by Bruce Mazlish 
Hutchinson, £6.50 
ISBN 0 09 1243505 

The great political philosophers did 
not leave behind texts whose _ mean- 
ing is obvious and beyond dispute, 
l-fenco the steady flow o£ competing 
interpretations of, say. Hobbes or 
Rousseau or Mill. And the inter- 
preters support their claims not 
only by emphasizing these rut her 
than those passages In the lexis, hut 
frequently go outside (lie texts and 
cite certain biographical details or 
point to some aspects of the intel- 
lectual scene to which a particular 
thinker belonged. So when we are 
offered an additional perspective 
from which to view n thinker there 


. :-v; . ■ 



Ill 


.*.40 


John Stuart Mill 
character Tl 



solution 


Harriet Taylor 

of his book Mazlish says that what 


adopted allowed for the truth of counts is the detail, “ the building 


bath doctrines. We can make our 


LIUUI 1IIIII.I1 l« T lb IT as » — . ■« ■ | 

ought, cm the face of it, to be a gun- °'y n „ characters, if 100 wish. 


oral welcome far the newcomer. But 


this has not boon the way psycho- 
history has been greeted in Britain, 
whether its efforts have been 


directed to cither the great actors 
or the great thinkers in politics. 
Scepticism, if not outright hostility, 
is the common response and tins 


wishing it to he so is one of the 
circumstances which shape my 
character. Hence it remains true 
that a man's character is Formed by 
his circumstances. This account, 
however, presents the matter as if it 
were a purely philosophical one. 
Now, Professor Mazlish, whose 
concern with Mill is part of the 
wider problem of generational con- 
flict, is far from wishing to deny 


is the common response and tins Now, Professor _ Mazlish, whose ev i t | e i tce 
derives in part from a disbelief in concern with Mill is part of the t j Q11 put 
tho claims of psychoanalysis — as wider problem of generational con- 0 f t j ie j c 
compared with conventional bio- flier, is far from wishing to deny j e f Qur 

f ;r apliy— hut also from a fear that the importance of philosophical men{ 
t serves, in this sphero at least, a inquiry or to " reduce ” it to watc h 
merely negative and reductionist psychology. rebelling 

purpose, ie, that the question ed Indeed he is so unimpressed with control” 

the truth or validity of a philo- Mill's solution to the philosophical taken ur 

soph or s argument gets lost m the dilemma that ho snys of it tnat it by refer 

business of showing how certain cnabled Mill “to have his cake and would w 
Sft“. tP, rrC A po »? d J-L > “. ® r _ e .! ® eat it”. Such a remark would only Nor sha] 
good fit foi , his personality make sense if one acknowledges ment on 
structure. that there are good and bad p/iilo- line, far 

Now, John Stuart Mill would saphical arguments. Nevertheless, what I c 
seem to bo a test case for assessing Ma ? j| s h does contend that the free- is that c 
the- value of psycho-history in the w ju problem had a very special philosopl 
field of philosophy. He cold the importance for Mill and that the cantly ei 


seem to do a test case tor assessing 
the value of psycho-history in the 
field of philosophy. He cold the 
world iu nla Auioidogrnphy how he 
came to lose his faith in Benthamite 
orthodoxy and liow during and 
after a period of “ mental crisis ” he 
absorbed new intellectual currents 
and went on to produce what many 
consider to be n revised form of 
utilitarianism. That Mill's “mental 
crisis “ played a crucial role ill 
the development of his moral and 
political pliilosophy Is scarcely open 


psycho-historian, in contrast to con- over its merits bean appreciably 
ventlortal biography, has a bettor advanced, by Mazllsh’s study. The 
way of showing why in his case, most that could be said for It in 
n genuine philosophical dilemma these respects is that it confirms 
was also an acutely personal one. and supports judgments about the 
When Mill was wrestling with the nature of Mill’s thought— its ten- 
issue of liberty v necessity, snys sion. ambivalences and vacillations 
Mazlish, lie was "struggling in — which the conventional methods 


up of the fragments into a coherent 
picture, rather than any generalized 
statement, such as * John Stuart 
Mill had an Oedipus complex V’ 
For another psycho-liistorlan the 
detail would clearly be vital. There 
must be shared criteria far decid- 
ing whether the details support the 
conclusions or whether the 
evidence can bear the interpreta- 
tion put 011 it, as in the example 
of the loss of Mill’s watch in 1822, 
ie, four years before the onset of 
the mental crisis (“In 'losing 1 his 
watch John was unconsciously 
rebelling against his father’s rigid 
control”). These matters are not 
taken up here, though it Is mainly 
by reference to them that Mazlish 
would want his book to be judged. 
Nor shall I presume to pass judg- 
ment on psycho-history as a discip- 
line, far less on psychoanalysis. But 
what I do feel confident in saying 
is that our understanding of Mill’s 
philosophy lias not been signifi- 
cantly enlarged, nor has the debate 
over its merits bean appreciably 
advanced, by Mazllsh’s study. The 
most that could be said for It in 
these respects is that it confirms 
and supports judgments about the 


Mazlish, lie wns "struggling in 
highly abstract terms with the 
powerful emotions which were con- 


of intellectual history have already 

S reduced. Perhaps here and there 
fazlish has highlighted the role 


m doubt sludJes ofhis «rlctlo«. his own most intimate Mazlish has highlighted the role 

thought ' usudfy aSnowledge this l** Quote"?™ Iff “the fink'SPfcP? co , uc -? pts p l a y ed !a 

fact. But there are aspects of Mill’s JfS 1 * °L,L h * ¥* u ■ Jinking and if careful acru- 


tfte errect of a passage in Marmon- T -T X. 1T 

tel’s Mdmoires In lightening his 1 £elt if 1 was the helpless slave 
burden being perhaps the most o£ antecedent circumstances ...” 
dramatic example. (Though '. Pro; .... Mfzhsh’s case, however, is more 
fessof Hi mm el Ear b is no psycho- specific than the mhre assertion 

that there Were powerful emotions 
at work in Mill’s philosophical 


fact. But there ore aspects of Mill's 
own account of the crisis which 
seem virtually to lay him out on 
the couch ready for the analyst; 
the effect of a passage in Marmon- 
tel’s Mdmoires In lightening his 
burden, being perhaps the most 
dramatic example. (Though' Pro; 
feasor Hi m me! Ear T j is no psycho- 
historian she emphasizes “ the 
momentousness ** of -the crisis and 
refers • to ■ " tho classical Oedipal 
situation u in. connexion- with the 
Marmotrtal episode.) 

■Let us simplify a little and say 
that before his mental crisis Mill 
was single-minded in his philoso- 

E hi Cal beliefs but that, afterwards 
e became, to use One of his own 
expressions, “many-sided”; so 


Autobiography where Mill describes 
his mental crisis and refers to the 
doctrine of necessity as weighing 
"like an incubus on my existence. 


tiny of the texts bears out some 
of his suggestions that would cer- 
tainly add to our understanding. 
But, on the' debit side, there is an 
almost total neglect of Mill’s ethi- 
cal writings and a rather feeble 


that there Were powerful emotions tnat nun's tuougnt was snap 
at work in Mill’s philosophical the struggle to free himself 
tussles,. ' What depressed, him about his fathers chains. 


rituatibu “ in connexion-- with the the doctrine of necessity was not 
Mar moot el episode.) ■■ only its general significance for pe?- 

- Let us simplify & little and say sonal development but -bis : feeling 
that before Ms ntental crisis Mift that he had been made, “completely 
was single-minded in his philoso- determined ", by hia father. So, 

E hltfal beliefs but that, afterwards argues Mazlish.. “only by vlndi- 
e became, to use One of his own - eating the possibility of free-will 
expressions, “many-sided”; so * ■ .cbuld bull explain and justify 
much so that lie has often been his own assertion or independence.” 


-On Liberty, however, raises an- 
other ■’ problem— the influence of 
Harriet Taylor. Harriet’s role in the 


writing of On Liberty is much dis- 

g uted. It is. surprising that both 
linunelfarb and Mazlish Ignore 


he became, to use One of his own - eating the possibility of free-will some of the most important schol- 
expresdoos, “many-sided”; so » . . cbuld hull explain and justify arly work on the question of Har- 
much so that, he has often been his own assertions or independence.” rleYs contribution i to Mill's writings, 
charged with inconsistency, of- shifts But he hastens to aijd, the rata- However, they agree in giving lier 
lng back and forth between two or - tiohship he U- positing between the much of the credit for an' essay 
more .incompatible positions. More ' emotions end .the intellect' id one', which has been commonly thought 
charitable commentators prefer to of “correspondence 1 * rather than . to be either wholly or overwheTm- 
say tiiat there are. “tensions” In casual determination. Here, as else- 1 idgly Mill’s. Mazlish claims that she 
Ws thought brought about by the where, he is keen to rebut the caused’ Mill "to emphasize the 
clash . between his Benthamite in- charge of reductionlsm. .‘romantic’ expansive strain in his 

hmtance and the new ideas he Mazlish agrees, then, with the oft- views, and to strike ‘strong* poses 


Harriet’s influence was decisive 
over the Mill of On Liberty, her 
argument seems to generate an air 
of paradox. Oil the one hand 
Harriet’s claim to distinction gets 
□ powerful boost: she shares with 
Mill the authorship of one oF the 
great classics of political thought. 
On the other hand, it whs she who 
led Mill astray and induced hint to 
advocate a theory of liberty which, 
in effect, makes her the villain of 
the piece. 

I have doubts about Hinunel- 
farb’s thesis but they do not amount 
to anything like a firm conviction 
that she is wholly wrong. Despite 
my reservations, I feel there may 
be some truth in her case ; certainly 
for Mill scholars her bonk is one 
to be reckoned with. My doubts 
arise on three counts. I think she 
overstates Harriet Taylor’s influ- 
ence ; she exaggerates the contrast 
between the “two Mills ” ; and 
she is confused over the so-called 
“ absolute ” nature of Mill’s 
doctrine, f cannot go into detail 
over Harriet’s role, but if I am right 
about the second and third counts 
it would seem to follow that 
Harriet's part in On Liberty must 
be smaller than Himmelfarb main- 
tains. 

Among the writings of “ the other 
Mill ” Himmelfarb includes the Poli- 
tical Economy. Iu the fifth book 
Mill discusses “ the influence of 
government” and several of the 
main ideas of On Liberty are clearly 
stated there. In particular the prin- 
ciple of liberty, to which Himmel- 
farb objects because it is 
“ absolute , is formulated in 
terms closely similar to 
those used in On Liberty, even 
down to the idea of conduct which 
is " Injurious ” or a phrase like, 
“conduct which affects the interest 
of others”. Furthermore, die word- 
ing of this part of the Political Eco- 
nomy remained the same from the 
first edition of 1848 up to (and in- 
cluding) the seventh edition of 1871. 
despite the fact that other parts of 
the work were substantially revised. 
This needs to be said because Him- 
melfarb thinks it Important that On 
Liberty was composed at a time 
(1854-1858) when Mill and Harriet 
were living together and were able 
to give it their close and common 
attention. 

The question whether Mill’s prin- 
ciple is " absolute ” is different from 
that of its being 11 simple ” and also 
from that of. its having to be applied 
to a variety of problems. At times 
Himmelfarb seems to run these to- 
gether. I agree with her that Mill’s 
principle is anything but "simple” 


Philosophers Discuss Education 
edited by S. C. Brown 
Macmillan, £9.00 
SBN 333 18108 5 

Tho 1973 Exeter conference, at 
which die papers in this collection 
were delivered, quickly became 
famous ns the scene of R. K. Elliott's 
devastating attempt to undermine 
Professor P. H. Hirst’s influential 
thesis that a liberal education I s an 
induction into a limited number of 
"forms of knowledge”. Elliott 
champions the unfashionable alter- 
native that one function of educa- 
tion is to develop general powers 
of the mind, arguing also that the 
concept of a “ form of knowledge" 
is ambiguous and that Hirst’s r& 
commendation is too narrow as an 


reply, are not impressed by Elliou'i 
talk of “ developing the Undemand- 
ing” but Langford, at least, share! 
his worries over the “forms* 1 . 

For readers Interested in central 
themes in contemporary philosophy 
of education these particular essayi 
and replies will be the highlight of 
the collection. There is plenty to 
choose from, too, as one might ex- 
pect from participants of tills calibre 
(mainly “pure” philosophers by 
title, but including the four leading 
philosophers of education in the 
country). Readers of The THES 
should enjoy the confrontation be- 
tween S. C. Brown, A, P. Griffith! 
and R. S. Peters on the nature of 
the right to academic freedom. The 
topical points with which Griffiths 
follows his analysis— on the essen- 
, tlal role of universities as research 
rather than teaching institutions, on 
I students' rights to hold political 
meetings oti the campus or to ran 
universities — wl'H be welcome tt 
some, anathema to others. On .the 
neutrality of the teacher, a topic 
often connected with academic free- 
dom, neither Mary .Warnock nor 
Richard Norman believe in Its exis- 
tence. although Norman goes fur- 
ther in his demand for overt polin' 
cal commitment. Freedom PW* 
up in a different form in, 
Dearden - Telfer symposium on 
autonomy. As with neutrality, while 
appreciating the luddity of the argu- 


ments In detail, one feels a very 
slight disappointment here, partly 
owing to previous over-exposure a 
the main issues, partly to tite ia« 
of significant confrontation beM«H* 
the speakers. There is confront* 
tion all right between Cooper art 


his thought brougUt about by the where, he is keen to rebut the caused Mill "to emphasize the 
clash . between his Benthamite in- charge of reductionlsm. .‘romantic’ expansive strain in his 

bmtance and the new ideas he Mazlish agrees, then, with the oft- views, and to strike ‘strong* poses 

w ■ 0 ot tnememql stated view that there are tensions not generally natural or congenial 
and conflicta in MilPa thought and} ho.-lum/V-.Thla i*. close to Himrael- 
. csa Sfrp* • ' , ha .supplements . the ftf thqcjpx '* ex- ;larb * vieW. fhough he proceeds to 

5ft?. 1 -7*% SP” plahftticrt , iff.-, ft tflwh, hetweeA. Mg- Water; . ft '.' down, cpnsidetably with 

*° a BhV n $ n }id3 Y; Benthamite inheritance add the new- thfcsp-. qualifying -, words! “The 
between me kind Of Ideoi he took. up from the' time of themes areMfliy. , , the arguments 

: Emg'mOit Liberty and ; his mental crisis, with u thesis in -and the. writing -are' overwhelmi halv 


gilt about by the 
s Benthamite in- 
c new ideas he 
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orlglnal and acquired opinions. \. Mill a 
• If there are these 'conflicts or from a 
tensions in Mill's thought, should, we his. life 
be satisfied lust ' to record them ? : . slons : & 
Or tttuat'we try to explain them, arc a s 
ttno what sort of explanation should it con 
•we seqk? Consider thd problem of • father. 


Harriet 


free wiil;«, dotorminism. Mill was, hot ween the 
clearly attracted to both positions, "lrrutiottoif, 
On thq imo hand hd believed that tora^ br ilih ' 
aU - phdnoinphe» ; JhcUidiqa thq ", organic ” ; 
thoughts end actions pE human opposing coii 
beings, worti law-gbverflad \ on thq dcpOddent am 
other lmnd.he;was drawn'W thQ idea of Mill's life, 
of fieIf^evolopitient; .(w|ii£h pmys: & his 'ibdepende 
key. role In. jibe essay Oh Zlbqny), Jostle in his j 


f father. Whether; it was the confl ct ,;writings. Tha Idoa of ‘llberty char 
s botween the ^xetlonel 1 ’ • qnd_ tho .ipioned by. modem Utajmli, alie’ b 
. " lrrutiohali”, ."vnMAft ; rtX;" tus^/ Hoves, derives from,Se M?U of C 
t tun ” or-tiih '‘muliiuilcnt nnH ttiA r Jhai-i.. .kJ 1 n , .i? 


but . till* ide* surety required , that tug: in Ms emotions. This, of course, the *’ absolute " natute of MilJ’s doc- 
wa ltove, te Jr© put It, " is luat tha bare, outline of a lengthy - trine which .condones such : e*e<£E 


no sign of having taken into con- 
sideration, combine to show that it 
is neither simple to state nor simple 
to apply. As to its being " absolute , 
the sense in which On Liberty is at 
odds with the " other Mill ” on this 
score eludes me. 

Whet is the crucial difference 
between Mill's saying in the Poli- 
tical Economy . that individuality 
ought to “ reign uncontrolled ” and 
to be " sacred from authoritative 
Intrusion ” so long as tjie interests 
of others are not affected', or so long 
as there are no injurious conse- 
quences to others, and saying In On 
Liberty that the -only conduct for 
which an individual should be 
accountable is that which causes ■ 
harm, to others,, that, in regard to 
; cpiidtict . which " merely concerns 
.' hlraBelf ” the individual has an 
", absolute ** independence ? Himmel- 
, farb thinks that when Mill uses the 
■word " absolute ", and. also says that 
his principle is to govern, abso-. 
lutely.” social control over the indi-> 

. vldupl, he has .changed the charac- 
ter- at die principle. ; But; in what 
way 7 -In both works Mill makes it 
Quite ^ dear that liberty is not, 

. .Utetplly, ‘‘ absolute " ; . that ■ there 
.jpr. grounds for social control. -In 
mrth works . he leaves much to be ; 
interred as to ■what “harm” atid 
‘ affecting the ' interests of . others ” 
rule out. ;And . hi bptii .works he. 

, appears to be .inconri Stent in allow-' 

1 lag axceptlons;tb' the principle when 
he ; Says, . . in . the, on0 oaj e, . that it is- 
10 -apply " absolutely ’’ and, In the 
' wier tiwt "the ‘Circle around 
every ■ i individual - human ■ . being ** 

. should, never be dverat^pped unlees . 

' ! ^ ee8 harmfully 

v J0hn C. Rees 


or me rntier emu . i,, 

compatibility ; but this sesrioD 
a bit flat owing to some easy targ® 1 * 
in Cooper’s opener. - 

How far do the participants sm» 
the hope that philosophy of «“*■ 
tlon, through just such wjjjgj 1 
as t\ils conference, will ot j-. 
recognized branch <? f i of 

comparable with, say, phJipsoP»LjJ- 
science or aesthetics? 


science or Besuimw ■ " Wgr* 

only two explicit cgmniMW. . W 1 . 
Warnock feels obliged W 
for her emphasis on P r ^“i'v, lc8 l 
empirical, rather than ! |J 

questions, but finds tinl , 

any case, of rite philosophy 1 of 
tion. Griffiths admits to.po 
than the possibility of 1 8 . 
philosophy: in some 
comments on the role of „■ 

“ PhUosoohera dlscuss educa^ 
Maybe. But do BVtbtJ 
here , as phUosopfaer# ? And « ^ 
do so aoroetinms^ do Jhay^do i 
Philosophers of educfldoa, pr J d 2 
Instance) thinkers 
ethics or pohdcal pWiJJ'Ji / q us> 
Hare and hfonteflore ? Jh* JW ^ 

, tion Is - stlll with 
creative pupils, 

•s% sTSawgaSs- 

moralizing? possibly ® s& o« 
John Behson rqmwjti; i( w 
years ago, phJlosO f{J *{ 
ter position than ore.- dlf 

siich practical qaastlau , 
cussed with lucidity .Jettons/ “jjf- 
ness to i tiie . ' tSms 
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Picture poetry 


I.Brtdscapc and Iuscape : Vision and 

Inspiration in Hopkins's Poetry 

by Peter Milward SJ and Raymond 

Schodcr SJ 

F.lek, £6.00 

ISBN 0 236 40000 2 

Peter Milward und Raymond 
Schodcr aro Jesuit priests and 
writers who share a dedicated love 
for G. M. Hopkins. They have had 
the novel idea of collaborating in 
b book in which Fr Schodcr’s photo- 
graphs accompany detailed com- 
mentaries on selected poems of 
Hopkins by Fr Milward, Fr Schoder 
b, It is clear, a skilled and imagina- 
tive photographer ; and he has put 
together a superb collection of 70 
colour photographs, mostly of 
objects and places that went into 
Hopkins’s poems. Fr Milward is an 
experienced and sensitive inter- 
preter of Hopkins’s poetry, with a 
deep conviction of its spiritual 
interconnectedness, and a keen ear 
far Hopkins's language nud his 
'‘undei'Uiought ” (to use Hopkins’s 
own word), particularly of Shake- 
speare's plays. 

Tho result of their collaboration 
is a remarkably handsome book 
iliac should certainly appeal to 
lavers of Hopkins. But the authors 
have clearly Rimed to achieve more. 
Do tho photographs, as the blurb 
claims, bring out the meaning of 
the poems more richly ? 

Undoubtedly many of them do. 
Hopkins observed both the vast- 
nesses nnd the minutiae of nature 
with unusual intensity — the latter 
with unusual knowledge and 
exaciitude. 

The camera gives both a new 
visual dimension. There are excit- 
inc photographs of Inversnaid’s 
“ wiry hcatnpacks, flitches of fern ” 
taken on the spot ; poignant ones or 
the fretty chervil of “Thou art 
indeed just, Lord”; and a splen- 
did windhover (though it is sad to 
knnw that it is stuffed and that 
Hopkins’s title may Imvo come 
from it). And there 1 are beautiful 
’Kraapes and “ hillscapes ”, to go 
jtidt The Wreck of tne Deutsch- 
land- and "Hurrahing in Harvest" 
and Spelt from Sybil's Leaves 
But interesting — associatiouaily — . 
a; some of the others may be, Hop- 
^ns s own drawings (of which three 
are reproduced neve) surely say 
wen more about his poetic prac- 
tice. how much, the recent Sunder- 


land Arts Centre exhibition, “Tho 
Visual World of Hopkins ”, showed 
ill fascinating detail. 

Much of the bonk's delight comes 
from what it reveals of Hopkins’s 
unique sense of place. Here, above 
all is the "instress of Wales”; the 
hills near St Beuno's (“ flanks oE the 
voel ) that gave a key image to 
stanza four of f'The Wreck of the 
Deutschland ’’ ; the valley of ihe 
Elwy that inspired the sad con- 
trast of that poem ; the " azurous 
hung hills” of “Hurrahing in Har- 
vest . “ Pied Beauty ” rightly 

earns two pages of illustrations. Tt 
also gains From Fr Miiward’s point- 
ing, to tho two Jesuit mottoes (Ad 
Majorem Dei Glorinm and Laus 
Semper Deo) that, at beginning and 
end, hold its dappledness Iu place. 

But It is important to remember 
that Hopkins searched passionately, 
and all his life, for “laws” too: 
For riic law of the chcstnut-lcaf. In 
his essay “ The Origin tvf Beauty ’’ ; 
for the law of the oak", the laws 
of clouds, of waves and even of 
‘the crowd” (in the Sheidonian at 
Oxford) — all noted ill his Journal. ■ 

The limitation to the collaborators’ 
method conics frnm Iinpkins him- 
self. “ Spelt from Sybil’s Leaves " 
apart, there is no separate section 
on the “ dark ” — und great-sonnets 
written in Dublin. There obviously 
could not he. “ There is ", as Fr 
Milward says, “little or nothing In 
them that lends itself to visual illus- 
tration ”. That is the tragedy of a 
poet who so delighted in " dappled 
things”, that “Spelt from Sybil’s 
Leaves" records; and that the 
sonnets, “written in blood", chart 
so painfully. Fr Milward does not, of 
course, ignore this sense of closing 
in: of life’s "once skeined stained 
veined variety ” being reduced to 
“ two folds — block, white ; right, 
wrong". But, by emphasizing It os 
waditiing of " punishment ” Lo come, 
rather than us iinmedtHte — nud 
terrible — pain, im lessens. I think, 
one. important trmii about Hopkins 
that. this book — at any rate for me 
— inevitably makes. But to tho other 
no less important truths — the “pied 
boauty ” and grandeur of the 
“ bright ” sonnets, and the dramn 
and agony of the two great 
“ Wreck ” poems — both text and 
photographs bear eloquent witness. 

Graham Storey 


Platonic errors 


^ife^tian -Revolutionary : 

John Milton 

Hugh m. Richmond 
BMW California Press, £4.40 
ISBN 0 52Q 02443 5 

fe h ,A ichmond, s book is both ' b 
“nlnV 4 » ' ?«d a biographical or 
contextual " reading of Milton’s 

orhriUf* - 1 « “ thesis referring its 
cjfef 10 'Karl Popper’s The Open 
its Enemies and Anders 
a Agape and Eros, entails > a 
* tbe “ humanistic tradi- 
th ? Platonic cult of the 
S c ‘ f w Its, owrt sake", and 
Plainnu ?^° w , that Milton's earip 
6rror n fen. ldeaI M m was " a costly 
The w! ! 1 t0 , hfe and Uls art 
lied S ?lfin CU Br failure of his poll- 
l«al an ti bis apparently 

Pt the Restoration 
‘*=8 , H tnnva In 


could ‘T. * ,u *? ai ‘ 'ta«»biltty which 
^firm 9 r O BCO and Rome and 
die 3fi “5 ns tian acquiescence ; in 
Wnd” BXB mPiary State of 

bn'* “5ni£ a 1 K® r w <^ rks J t is MU- 
l«t rS °y d of a toloraqi 

o£ tiin twen- 
never, far. from 
dfie fijg; v-4 discussion • of Para- 
|a abot-thtourii With 
Ho , cm 


A very provincial classic 


The Classic 
by Frank Koriuode 
Faber & Faber, E3.50 
ISBN 0 571 10G95 1 

What, I wonder, did Professor Ker- 
mode’s auditors at tho University 
of Kent (where these T. S. Eliot 
Memorial Lectures were given) 
make of this sentence on page 108; 
“la such a book text and reality 
stand in mi cuuntioniorpiiic rela- 
tion'’? The word “ cnantio- 
morphic ” is not in the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, nor can I find it 
in Webster. “ Enantiomorphism ” 
is defined in scientific dictionaries 
as "occurrence of substances in two 
crystalline forms, one being a mirror 
image of the other ”, To use “ cn- 
antlomorphic ” in a public lecture 
about cultural history (and these 
lectures are discursive meditations 
about the relation of culture to time 
and chnnge, about the way self- 
conscious transmitters or interpre- 
ters or renovators of culture regard 
the deposits history leaves in the 
present) is to behave ill a very non- 
clussicnl way. So, in a somewhat 
different sense, did T. S. Eliot be- 
have in u non-clussicnl way when, 
as quoted liy Professor Kerm ode. 
he defined “the classical moment” 
as “ a moment of stasis, when the 
creative impulse finds a form which 
satisfies the best intellect of the 
time, n moment when a type is pro- 
duced Though innumerable 
critics finnstly American) since then 
hnvo used "stasis ” to mean roughly 
something like “stability” or even 
“stagnation”, no one educated in 
the Latin and Greek classics would 
so use it: to such a person “stasis” 
menus a condition of constant sedi- 
tion or factiousness in a Greek city 
state, while to the nuthologist it 
mcuus a stoppage of the circulation 
of a body-fluid. 

These are what Professor Ker- 
mode might call typological points. 
For they stand for a rather special 
kind, of modern ambiguity in rela- 
tion to tjie nature and status (which 
word, by the way, is the precise 
Latin form of the Greek "stasis”) 
of tho order of classical works of 
literature. Professor Kcrmodc takes 
off from Eliot’s essay "What is a 
Classic?”, a late essay (1944) in 
which he moves up and down and in 
and out in a curious toing and froing 
manner before he decides that Vir- 
gil and Dante are classics because 


Dilute presented Virgil as leading 
Europe “towards the Christian cul- 
ture lie [Virgil] could never know”. 


Tins Is u grossly unjust summary of 
Eliot’s discussion, which makes 
many suggestive points by the way, 
but it will serve to point a paradox 
that lies at the heart of Eliot’s cul- 
tural position and which emerges 
too, although iu different ways, in 
Professor Konnndc’s meditations, 
llie paradox is simply this : Eliot 
was passionate about what wns cen- 
tral and wiint was heretical or eccen- 
tric in European culture, seeing Vir- 
gil und Dante as among the former 
and Blako and D. H, Lawrence as 
among the Jailer. Yet he himself, 
insistent though he was on the 
heal tli fulness, maturitv ami merra- 
politan noii-prnviiiciaJism of the 
great central writers, did not In bis 
own work distinguish between witnt 
we might call the canon nnd the 
apocrypha. 

In La Figlia Cfia Piange lio 
quotes ns epigraph from Book I 
of the Acncitl \ In “Sweeney Erect ” 
his epigraph conies from Hcuuniniit 
anil Fletcher's The Maid's Tragedy ; 
“ The Waste Land ” is preceded 
by a quo tut iu n from tho Stilyrican 
nE Petronius nnd includes among 
the passages ir Quotes, distorts nr 
refers to, □ most extraordinary 
range of works from Dan to to 
Hermann Hesse and from F, H. 
Bradley to the Upiuiishads ; “Mr 
Apnllinax” has as epigraph a 
quotation from the little known 
Zeuxis by Lucian which Eliot had 
first, found in an essay by Charles 
Wluhlcy. Tho mental furniture 
Eliot draws on in his own poetry 
docs not represent the contents of 
a classically furnished room but 
tho wildly assorted and casually 
assembled stock of un eclectic 
secondhand furniture dealer or 
even owner of a junk shop. fn 
this he showed himself a provincial 
(to use the category he used and 
Professor Ker mode accepts), a man 
frnm Missoni! overwhelmed bv the 
richness and variety of Old World 
culturp. And it . was. for this very, 
reason that ho worried so mucfr 
about what was a classic and 
warned against cultural heresies. 
This is not, of course, to pass a 
judgment about the quality of his 
poetry; but k is to say something 
about the dllomma of modern man 
confronted with the culture of .the 
past. 

For tlie fact is that die high lifur- 
ary culture of ' the western world 


has not been transmitted to us, in 
tho latter part of the twentieth con 
tury, any more than it was to the 
young Eliot in America, in a con- 
tinuous line. It has long been the 
prerogative of scholars and experts, 
no longer part of “what every 
schoolboy knows”, not even part of 
whut every highly educated unlver- 
sity student knows. It is now some- 
thing to he recovered and explicated, 
not simply adapted and accommo- 
dated as 1c used to be. And this 
raises all sorts of questions about 
we_sct about that recovery and 
explication and oil what documents 
out; recovering mid explicating ncti- 
vities should be concentrated. 

Professor Kemiodo would prob- 
nbly have written a more cogent and 
useful set of lectures If he had con- 
centrated on this point. But he has 
been more ambitious than that — and 
more self-indulgent. The result is 
u set of wide-ranging meditations 
starting from Eliot’s (and Saiute- 
Bouve’s and Arnold’s) view of Virgil 
us a classic, mid the Implications fur 
cultural and general history nnd 
historiography of these views ; going 
on to reflect on different seven- 
teenth-century English approaches 
in undent cexus (thoso of Milton und 
Marvell, among others), moving to 
the American scene and discussing 
i lucres 1 1 ugly Huwrhorne’s presenta- 
tion of the relationship between tho 
Now World nnd the Old, with some 
fine discriminating detail ; and pro- 
ceeding to discuss the 'implications 
of tiie different ways of interpreting 
ll'uthcrifig Heights before conclud- 
ing with whut most of us already 
knew or suspected: “Tho survival of 
the classic must . . . depend upon 
Its possession of a surplus of sigui- 
tier ; as In King Lear or Witf/tering 
Heights this may expose them to 
the charge of confusion, for they 
must always signify more than is 
needed by any one interpreter or 
nuy one generation of interpreters.” 
He goes a long way round to reach 
that conclusion And covers some fas- 
cinating territory in the course of 
the journey. Reading and reflecting 
on these lectures in die study one 
finds diem stimulating end reward- 
ing, If occasionally Irritating; but I 
doubt If many of his original audi- 
tors made much of them. 

David Daicbcs 
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which the human mind is optimistic- 
ally (not to say ludicrously) con- 
ceivea as capable - of assimilating 
any and all disciplines" ; the 
Apology for Smectymnuus Is naive 
in the extreme ; and . the bizarre 
Lycidas shows “ a provocarive 
selE-confidcncc that positively in- 
vites disaster". He expresses hint- 
self forcefully, but neither, despite 
the' occasional polemical and 
generaliziuR tone (Christians like 
Cromwell. Newton and Pascal are 
better than Platonists like Ficina, 
Henry More and Spinoza) Is subtle 
and illuminatlug criticism lacking- 
' The book’s great strength lies in its 
pungent yet lucid expositions of the 
poetry, to which' the ** thesis ” of a 
Milton coming through a frigid 
Platonic Christianity to a final posi- 
tion in which faith and grace, not - 
learning and knowledge, aro para- 
mount, lends a sharpened edge. 

The ossay abounds in valuable 
insights, from the persuasive sym- 
bolic identification of S&brina In 
Comus, the witty epigrammatism of. 

" if Dante outlines die techniques 
for success in a kind of cbsmlc social 
climbing, Milton's Paradise Lost by 
. contrast Is essentially the Anatomy 
of Failure ”, to tha ingenious para- 
pSychiatric ' investigation of the 
protagonists of Paradise Lost which 
can translate Satan as “ the . prin- 
ciple of self-esteem of tho. Platonic 
‘Ideal contemplating itself to the 
exclusion of all else": 

•' ! It is a quirky and original book, 
and its asides— for. dxainplo, : thjo 

uppercut, implicitly, offered to Stan- 
; ley Fish' dnd the “ n isieadiug . . . . 
■idea thit Milton wrote ,his po?m to 
purge jiis hearers pf. error ! Il.God. ■ 
!;could not do this as Milton shows,’ - 
•.what blasphemy would it be for, • 

■ Miitpir. to expect to do better I ■ 

■ .-are stimulating and subtle. '! ••• 
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E E THOMPSON 

‘One of the most stimulating historians working fn Britain ‘ Times Higher Educational 
Supplement 

E. P. Thompson^ first major works since the classic The Making of the English 
Working Class have just been published to tremendous acclaim : 

'These two volumes Immensely advance our understanding both ot Hanoverian England 
and of the relationship between law and society In genera/’ New Statesman 

. ’These two. books are enormously valuable contributions to our understanding of ' 
elgtlteeplh-canturyEngland'Jlrnea Higher EcfucalldrialSdpplement 

WHIGS AND HUNTERS 

The Origin of the Black Act 

' Controversial and written with passionate moral commitment , * , above all an 
informative study of a mijor landmark In English history ’ Sunday Times 

Illustrated, 1 £6.50 

ALBIONS MAL TREE 


Douglas HayiPelerLInebaughandE.lP, Thompson 

•i Most bfthe essays are, like Mr Thompson^ booki pro vocative, full of Insights Into 
neglected phases ^o/d/ff/ifepnt/j-de/ihi/’y «qip/s/ history, and fit titties profound' ' Tlie Observer 

Illustrated £7.50 ' .yr V '- v ^ . ' a| 
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Forcible Feeding In notion. An artist's Impression oE Forcible {ceding, 
first published in the Illustrated Loudon News, April 27, 1912. From 
Shoulder to Shoulder, by Midge Mackenzie, published by Allen Lane at 
£7.75. 


PROGRESS IN 
MATHEMATICAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Editors: RAYMOND BOUDON and 
.DAVID MeFARLAND . 

Vol. 7: Conflict , Conformity and 
Social Status 

By BERNARD P. C011EN and HANS LEE 

This volume contains Hie most recent research on (he development 
bf probability models for conformity behavior. Several experiments 


which investigate the relationship of status in the group to conformity 
aro reported for the first lime. A model based on n conceptualization 
of conflict, Is tested with data from these experiments nnd used in 
evaluating Substantive propositions of -key significance to status 
theory nnd reference group theory. 

, im. 224 pages. VS$ 14.75/DJl. 35.00 

Yol. 6 : Tine Structure o£ 

Positive Sentiment 

jBy MAUREEN T. HALLINAM. 

’ Unlike traditional sooiometrie studies that fail to chn racier Ize group 
properties because. of dbqlr reliance on tty) visual analysis of socio- 
grams and (heir emphasis on analysis of the individual, this present 
work, describes a technique Cor collecting sod onto trio, data which 
minimizes measurement error and makes the data appropriate foe 
' testing structural models. The transitivity model Is tested on data 
collected by. this technique, end support for tht model Is found, 

1974.125 pages. US$11 js/DJi. 27 jOO . . 

YoL 5:. Measuring Occupational ' , 

Inheritance, , 

; By THO^S W. PUtUJM ‘ ‘ ■ 1 . ‘ '• , ■ • ; ‘ . ! : 

DccbpallobalmobUlty car bo treated as a change in tuiHvWuil statiu 
i or, as In ibis book, as n transfer of members of one occupational 
group to another. group. The patterns oC exchange between group's 
nto constrained by change la group size, differential fertility and 
. mortality, "barriers" between major categories, and other structural 
factors which airo.Jnhoroot m.ony. ct^nge^frauribnlo intyej This 
book describes moduli which Are then adopted to Ictiotbatiaim on la; 
Tho models am powerful la Ihtir cfl pnciiy tn reproduce, summarize* 
ndd compare mobility data and can be extended to a variety oC other 
- ,bojt|Mt|*. • ■ V , 

1975c 22* page*. tJS$13$S/Dj{.}) jQ V ( ; , V •. i 

' 'pfiidsp Order froiti jtptir bpofiscllcr or directly frdin 1 ■ * ■ 

Elsevier ./p gtH" 

P.O.Box 211, 

Amsterdams The N0th0rtand$ ' 

\fche Dutch guilder price fade f Ini five, US$ I pried arc sittyect to ex *, 

••t’. 1 '-', ‘ i- v '! : * ’•).«• •' : " vc, ‘* 
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The Politlml Ideas of giarx oiul 

Engels, volume 1 : Mnrxism _ainl 

Totalitarian Democracy, 1818- 18:10 

by Richard N. Hunt 

iMncmillun, £10.00 

SBN 333 18578 1 

Marx and Modem Social Theory 

by Alan Swinge wood 

Mann* Min. I 7 ? 95 and £?.95 

SBN 333 17690 1 and -8276 2 

Most of the literature on Marx Is 
considerably more useful as an 
index of the political and ideologi- 
cal conflicts of our times than as a 
guide to Marxian theory. A genera- 
tion ngo, for instance. when the 
Cold War was nr its height, a num- 
ber of learned works appeared 
(Karl Popper's Open Soda p anil its 
Enemies, Hannah AremU’s Origins 
of Totalitarianism, nnd J. L. Tal- 
mrni’s Rise of Totalitarian Democ- 
racy were the most prominent 
among diem) which purported to 
show (lint Marx’s theoretical work 
was nothing but totalitarian doc- 
trine. The laboured intellectual 
genealogies these writers put for- 
ward (Murx was said to be the off* 
spring of, respectively, Plato, Dar- 
win and Rousseau) told us nothing 
Illuminating about Mnrrf, but they 
did exhibit the longths to which 
some liberals would go In order to 
ussimilatc communism to Nazism, 
to saddle Marx with responsibility 
Eor the crimes of the Stalin era, and 
so to pronounce a blanket anathema 
on Marxism of every variety. 

Today, in tho wake of the would- 
hc revolutionary events of the late 
sixties, we are getting books by 
reputable academies purporting to 
show that Marx alone was (and still 
is) right about every aspect of 
polity, economy and society. Tho 
dogmatic claims they advance tell 
us nothing illuminating about 
Marx, but they do let us know that 
some of yestorday's dogmatic stu- 
dent radicals have become today's 
equally dogmatic radicul lecturers. 
One may record that the initiative 
in this ideological battle has shift- 
ed from the anti-Marxists to the 
pro-Marxists but, if one cares about 
the light that theory may shed on 
lift, one is bound to record it with 
Indifference, for this particular 
battle has shed none. 

The two books mark the swing 
of die pendulum: while Professor 
Hunt is hard at work demolishing 
tho totalitarianism" thesis In Its 
Talaionlan version, Swingewood is 
busy setting up new intellectual bar- 


Engels too, spoke of the dictator- 
ship of tlie proletariat, called for 
the employment of terror, and mndo 
common cause with French Blan- 
quists whose conspiratorial, elitist 
party aimed to “ maxe “ a revolution 
for the proletariat, despite the fuct 
that their owu theory seemed to 
require that the emancipation of the 
proletariat be the work of the pro- 
le turiat itself. Tolmon’s thesis was 
therefore not wholly without founda- 
tion. But Talmon systematically 
neglected to ask the responsible 

iirUan find urlltr 


ricades, pitting the infallible Marx 
against the whole of modern social 
theory. - 


Professor Talmon’s thesis (in The 
of Totalitarian Democracy and 
Political Messianism : The Romantic 
Phase) was that what tie called 
totalitarian democracy" had its 
roots in Rousseau’s Social Contract. 
FWttt Rousseau q very thick, very 
red line runs to Robespierre, on to 
ant * thence via Buonarotti 
ana BTanqut to Marx; from Marx, 
of course, it runs straight on" to 
Lenin, and finally to Stalin. (Just 
as though the real past replicated 
the simple connexions among doc* 
trinea which hindsight and a little 
■political animus can conspire to 
make.) Marx emerges from Talmon’s 
pages as an advocate— *>n principle 
— of totalitarian dictatorship, con- 
splratorial and insurrectionary noil- 
tits, -and; (he systematic, use of- ter- 

;W*hert\,5 aroToSeed -tifts 
add; occasions ; when Marx, v and 
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boo H comprises an Index with 
WO? ,?n tries, covering all tho 


historian's questions: when and why 
and to what extent did Marx and 
Engels move in this direction ? How 
does the totalitarian moment relate 
to their work as u whole ? Could it 
be that the totalitarian elements 
entered Marxism not as logical 
consequences flowing from theory 
hut as politicul expedients embraced 
in moments of disheartening politi- 
cal experience ? 

It Is these questions that Profes- 
sor Hunt asks in Tlic Political /ileus 
of Marx tmd Engels, and asks to 
devastating effect. He tests Tul- 
mon's thesis by means of a careful 
examination of tho documentary 
evidence, by correlating Marx's and 
Engels’ “ totalitarian ** pronounce- 
ments with the practical political 
situations in which they found them- 
selves when they mane them, and 
by comparing these occasional state- 
ments with the main thrust of their 
theoretical writings. He finds that 
Marx and Engels spoke of proleta- 
rian dictatorship, advocated the use 
of terror, and joined with a conspi- 
ratorial party only in the aftermath 
of occasions of revolutionary acti- 
vity or, more precisely, in the after- 
math oE the defeat of revolutionary 
activity. They spoke of the need 
for red terror only after white ter- 
ror had already decimated the ranks 
of the revolutionaries, they formed 
n common front with conspiratorial 
Blanqulsts only after counter- 
revolutionary repression had made 
open radical political nctivhv impos- 
sible, in the periods 1849-52 and 
1871-75. Only then. In the years 
1890 to 1893, when Engels was try- 
ing to cone with ihc evolutionism 
and " revisionism " of the German 
Socialist Party, was there any talk 
of the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat 

Hunt finds that while “the rule 
of the proletariat was surely * the 
very essence of Marx’s teaching * . . . 
to label it ’dictatorship’ was in 
truth little more [for Marx . and 
Engels] than factional politics ” — 
anal he might have added, to label 
it “ totalitarian dictatorship ” was 
little more (for Talmon) than uwhis- 
tonically to foist on Marx and 
Engels a term whose twentieth-cen- 
tury connotations' they would not 
have understood, though foir Tal- 
mon’s readers they could be expec- 
ted to conjure up the most fearful 
images of oppression. He shows 
convincingly that Marx and Engels 

■ not oivly preached but practised 

: internal party democracy, generally 
rejected conspiratorial tactics and 
strategies ' of minority revolution, 
and would uormally have no truck, 
with terror. 

.' As a .refutation of the “ Marxism 

• Is totalitarianism" thesis. Hunt’s 
book cduld - scarcely be bettered 
(though it could be bettered) lie 

* works with too narrowly political a 
concept of revolution, . isolates 
Marx’s and Engels* political .from 
their social and economic Idoas, and 
repeats some familiar but not in- 
consequential . errors, e g, identify-. 

' tng 1 StOpde . as " political , classes **).■ 

;■ As an analysis of the political ideas 
of Marx arid Engels, in Its own 


Rise of Hitler 

Professor J. ]p, Stern’s controversial 
and fascinatihg; Account of the rise 
o| Hitler, Hitler l The Fuhrer and 
the- People* - how appears in itard- 
back published by Harvester Press 
in association with Fontana, price 
£6.30, The book liras first pfcohshed 
earlier this year -as a Fontana 
original paperback (8Qp). , 

Qualification :r 

the sUth-annuat: edition' of British 
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right, however, rhe book leaven 
good deal to be desired. Hunt ha! 
focused so sharply on Jl? 

** totalitarianism ’’ thesis that rh! 
wider aspects of Marxist political 
thought are treated cursorily 0 
neglected altogether. We learn a ] 
too little about their theory (or 
theuvics) of the state and \u a:* 
appearance ns such in socialist! 
classless society ; too little about ih G 
process of revolution as they con 
ceived it ; mid next to nothing about 
the relation of political to socia 
and economic processes h h 
clearly a case of. trying to do n,i> 
jobs at once, and succeedini- 
t hough succeeding splendidly— at 
only one of them. But perhaps die 
second volume will deal with tha 
larger topics in greater detail. ' 

If Hunt's book is a model of rare, 
ful and responsible scholarship. 
Swinge wood’s is, unhappily, a model 
(if thut’s the right word) of care- 
less und irresponsible preaching. 
The tone is always passionate and 
authoritative, but what is said ii 
often false, somoUnies naive, and 
generally superficial. For example, 
he makes the false statement that: 

“ It should be noted that in Marx’s 
many aualyses of society and his- 
tory he never made use of [she 
Hegelian] terms - . . affirmation, 
negation, and negation of the 
negation. ...” A particularly 
famous passage of Marx’s reads la 
part: "... capitalist production 
begets, with the inexorability of 1 
law of Nature, its own negation. It 
is the negation of negation " (Marx, 
Capital I). A naivo statement ii 
“ Praxis means the class strugslc: 
through this, man (1c, tho prole- 
tariat) changes himself ud 
society . . But Morx’s concept 
of praxis ** means " very, much more 
than just class struggle, while tbe 
process of change through prwn 
(sometimes called history) was B°i“J 
on long before the modem 
bourgeoisie brought the modem 
proletariat into' existence. 

The concept of contradiction ii,« 
Swingewood rightly sees, a crucitf 
one in Marx’s social theory; y«M 
generally uses it fts virtuiljjr 
synonymous with mere "conflict , 

“ antagonism A thorough 
and exposition of the concept 01 
contradiction and of Its pn^ lt *J 
applications In social inqWry a 
surely indispensable in a dw 
which affirms the superiority 
Mnvx’s social theory to all of 
Marxian social theory. And jw . 
looks in vain for such anB# 
in Swtngewood’s book. ^ 

looks In vain for any. 
roosoned exposition of the sap 
rlty 1 of Marxian over non-M»ru“ 
coucepts, Eor any precise •“g 
of just why and just how a 
analysis of social reality I* 8 . q, 

analysis than a non-Mnr.tian ij 
are we to take It that social 
and inquiry are no 
thnf. the Master having 
hard empirical work, 

. are final, his ConcenK UO^^ 
and in need only of ^jP„ij|ff a ii6w 
lion ? The terrlbl® slmp»n« ^ 
of Swingewood s ar ® ^ludiog 

.pressed in one of his 
statements : “ *85 

eminently a revolutlona^ 
theory enriched - by p ^d ^ 
the revolutionary aD d 

International working .c 
developed by r ovolutioooij T , 

tuals.” • One cltws? one ir . .. 
One praxis?- • • — . • • 
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_ t JBT- ^P&an Page at E8.50i Tho 
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Life at sea 



The Living Ocean 
by F,. J. Ferguson Wood 
Croom Helm, £5.50 
ISBN 0 85664 026 3 

Ferguson Wood, professor of micro- 
biology at the University of Miami, 
died in 1972 when much of his 
manuscript for this book was still 
only In draft form. This produc- 
tion, which had then a sad and 
unfortunate start, is the result of 
a difficult rescue operation, which 
has been only partially successful. 

Originally an agricultural patho- 
logist iu Australia, Wood switched 
to the sea, and for the rest of his 
life studied marine microbiology, 
at most depths in nearly all the 
oceans of the world including the 


Antarctic. This enormous back- 
ground of experience contributes 
greatly to the merits of the book. 

The earlier and later chapters 
form the best parts of the book, 
which is divided into five sections: 
collecting information, the microbes 
of tho sea, the physical world of 
the ocean, the inshore world, and 
marine life and matt. 

‘flic opening chapter is nil excit- 
ing account of life Rt sea ill all 
weathers. Tho next describes samp- 
ling gear and methods — some illus- 
trations of these would have been 
useful j there is one text figure but 
this is of a simple towuet that might 
have been used at any time in the 
past 150 years, and having referred 
to It the author dismisses it as 
useless for the collecting of micro- 
organ Isms. 

The second part, the survey of 
Wood’s "microbes", includes 
phytoplankton, protozoa, blue-green 
olgao, fungi, bacteria and viruses. 
Inis seems a reasonable use of Lite 
word microbe, but I cannot accopt 


his use of the term arnnehn lo in- 
clude the rudiolaria ami fnniml- 
iiirera. It is a good survey and 
throughout tha author emphasizes 

i e £? , ?8 icn l relationships, chemi- 
cal, biological and temporal, be- 
tween different members of each 
group and between the groups 
themselves. 

The final section, on marine life 
and mail, is also good, consisting of 
three short chapters on nuin’s im- 
l>3Ct on marine life, on the impact 
of microbes on mnu-made things 
like ropes, wires, timber structures 
and even concrete, and on marine 
productivity and now to improve 
It, finishing with an excellent short 
review of mail-culture and fish- 
furniing. 

But the best part of the book Is 
the fourth section, on the inshore 
world — estuaries and the continental 
shelf. Here Professor Wood goes 
in even greater detail into the 
ecological interrelationships of the 
micro-organisms, paying particular 
attention to the complicated biologi- 
cal processes tlmt take place at the 
interface botwcon the sediment and 
the seawater above it. Information, 
ideas, speculations und suggestions 
for future work fly off In all direc- 
tions like a firework display. 

However, this is a curate’s egg of 
a book— some of the bad parts are 
in the middle section containing 
four short chapters on physical and 
chemical oceanography. Here there 
ora several sentences which mean 
nothing until the reader mentally 
inserts a missing word or two and 
again more illustrations arc needed ; 
a description In a few lines of a 
phenomenon such ns the Antarctic 
Convergence cannot mean much 
without a north-south cross-section. 

John S. Colnian 


Solid-state physics 


Solids : An Introduction 
by A. Hart-Davis 
McGraw-Hill, £2.95 
ISBN-0 07 084058 X 

Books on solid-state physics almost 
invariably occupy the largest space 
jn the physics sections of university 
I'orane*, The reason is not far to 
«ek. Of the three states of matter, 
ttio gaseous state was the first to 
Hiccumb to theory, while tlie liquid 
'taw has hardly begun to do so. 
out the solid state stalled to make 
IWBress in the 1930s and after the. 

physicists began to make up 
Jr,, .“of time; "Introductions , to 

flood * State Jph y* lcsW cama a 
. t ^ ,ea * s t * lc justification for 
5. suc h book ? The author 

"Til to try to produce a book 
«uau enough and cheHp enough to 


L , fc , ‘ umJl W*WI»P BllOUgU LO 

{» nought by students; he would 
!„« . ta i. essentials and, by keep- 
,i® hi Physical reasoning rather 
utui mathematics, he would make, 
B i!“l r ? c ti v e to physicists and non- 
p T c w 18 allke * 

•w5.i ^Davis bos certainly pro- 
.® cheap- book. It is attrnc- 
.Wy written ; the use of the first 
<C BI B S ond Persons gives the impres- 
P e *i 80na l contact-— although : 
e many short sentences make the 
l!h«u ra u her ,' J ork y' But, on the. 
arMm ■ 1 ixas not succeeded in 

Roving his 1 alms. The book is. 
" hon-mstiieniqtical : . as ' . Ji’e,' 


claims ; chapters Lwo and six depend 
heavily on mathematics. To addition, 
one of the devices for keeping tlie 
hook short is to refer the reader to 
other works for basic concepts such 
as Fermi-Dirac statistics, the Pauli 
exclusion principle, Perini levels aud 
the Bohr magneton. Fourier 
analysis (perhaps justifiably) aud 
cyclotron resonance (not justifiably) 
are also introduced inadequately. 
These defects are particularly 
serious for the non- physicist who 
ennnot be expected to have tlie 
background that the physicist lias. 

Another grave omission is a three- 
dimensional treatment of Brilloujn 
zones. I am nil for simplified Intro- 
ductions and it is n good idea to 
start this subject in one aud two 
dimensions, but it Is not possible, 
as the author admits, to explain the 
properties of metals without three- 
dimensional treatment. This must 
be the only textbook on solid-state 
physics that does not contain some 
drawings of simple Brillauln zones. 

I fun reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that the book is not the 
breakthrough that the author claims 
it to be ; " reluctantly ” because 1 
think that the idea was a good one, 
but 'it soems impossible to produce 
a book on this subject that is short, 


self-sufficient, and readily under- 
standable by students or varied 
disciplines. 

: .;'r : y\/:H. S.Lipsdn 
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**”>8 to provide a simple 
iff \*M5S oduc * j W ^ the design 
Vote*! 2 1, , 0: nr -IM'Ocosse*- of inte- 

Br *)luat(S ir a C nJ^l Sl } itabl0 fQl ‘ l ,ost - 
elc cirotS* Bn ^ students of 

8 Pmr 8 n ? n J l)e ••• whole be 
taccasafui 0 11 Wo ..boon , reasonably- 
fPPtS i. nnthot-itnrivfe 

Taw pj-pg". readable,- although In. a 
*' r ^Pid presentation 

, r e ® tD K e « a little 
E.W’ Sis . l .hq diagrams are. 


attention to the silicon plundr, dif- 
fused, integrated ' circuit and tbe 
reasons for its use. The basic 
operations of tills process, namely, 
slice preparation, diffusion, opitnxy 
and window preparation, are 
described in detail. 

' The components, including the 
vpriohs forms of field - effect transis- 
tors, that arc available to' the' do- 


For crystals Not all smog and pollution 


Surface l'hyslcs 
by M. Pi-mtou 

Cinrcndnn Press : Oxford University 

Press, E2.75 

ISUN 0 19 851819 6 

The past 10 years have seen a re- 
markable growth In research Into, 
and understanding of, the atomic 
structure, composition and proper- 
ties iif crystal .surfaces. Although 
the importance of the free surface 
in determining the physical and 
chemical properties »f solids hns 
long been recognized it is only now, 
following advances in ultra-high 
vacuum technology that crystal sur- 
faces with a reproducible structure 
mid composition can lie prepared 
and maintained in a stable condi- 
tion for vigorous experimental 
study. A whole galaxy of new 
methods for probing und defining 
surface structures hns emerged to 
yield, precise information about tho 
positions of individual atoms und 
the distribution nnd behaviour of 
their constituent electrons in the 
vicinity of a surface. A monograph 
such us this one by Dr Priiiton is 
therefore both timely and useful. 

It is timely because it tells us why 
a knowledge of xurfuce structure 
and surface ncriviiy is so important 
within the hroud perspective of 
applied science. In his admirable 
Introduction the author explains not 
only why the free surface is inter- 
esting for the nhysicist but also why 
an understanding of surface bchav- 


Chemistry nf ihc Atmosphere 
by Murray J. McEwnn anil Leon F. 
Phillips 

Edward Arnold, £9.75 
ISBN O 7131 2477 6 


higher as a result of using this 
technology, aro then, doacribed 
together with a discussion, of their 


properties and design parameters. 
The problems and methods of elec- 
trical isolation and packaging arc 
described in the penultimate chap-, 
ter and the book Concludes with a 
chapter that is concerned, with 
introducing the design of digital, 
[lueef and charge- coupled. I PUP. 


lour is of paramount importance in 
thermionic emission, crystal growth, 
chemical catalysis, the fracture of 
solid materials, and the coitus ion 
of mutals. There are ulso two very 
good chapters describing the major 
techniques and methods of uikiIvnIs 
now available to the surface scien- 
tist. 

It is useful because it shows the 
student how the surface scientist is 
now beginning to understand tha 
properties of .surfaces. The lust 
three chapters deal with the elec- 
tronic behaviour of surfaces, tlie 
motion of atoms in a free surface 
and tho interaction of a clean sur- 
face with a gaseous environment. 
The author illustrates the successes 
now being achieved by reference to 
a number of specific problems iu 
these areas. 

Though aimed particularly at the 
final year undergraduate who is 
perhaps reading a special option in 
surface physics, the book provides 
a good introduction also for tlie 
research worker just entering this 
field of study. As one might expect 
from Dr Prutton, the subject is 
viewed from the pniut of view of an 
experimentalist who asks tlie right 
questions and then does careful 
experiments to answer them. This 
makes excollont material for tho 
student. The book is very readable 
and I am sure it will be enjoyed by 
more experienced readers also. My 
only criticism Is that it does not go 
far enough into die many interest- 
ing probloms it introduces. It 
could have been twice as long. 

A. J. Forty 
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Hie chemistry of tlie atmosphere 
is a purlieu lurly difficult subject on 
ivhidi to write u comprehensive 
book for two nuijni- reasons. First, 
tlie subject can he regarded us un 
applied science and re quires ilia 
serimis application ut n relatively 
sophisticated level of a variety uf 
disciplines, including reaction kine- 
tics. photochemistry, spectroscopy, 
coliisloiiul processes and various 
aspects of basic physics. Second, 
annosolicric chemistry is uf con- 
siderable topical hue rest for obvious 
reasons nnd enjoys major flouncing 
ftt the research level in the United 
Stutes. The result Is a huge output 
of research papers und a field umt 
is continuulfy being modified, und 
in which even review articles In the 
scientific literature are out of ditto 
by the time they ore published. 
There tins been the need for u book 
of this type us opposed lo u collec- 
tion of specialist review articles by 
different nut hors. 

After a brief, introductory chapter 
on i lie general clinruclerisilcs of ilia 
ut most there, tho ant hors consider 
the atmosphere us u photochemical 
system. Beginning with a treat men t 
of light nbsorption ut different 
heights above the eurili and the sun 
ns un emitting source, there follows 
whtu is effectively u compilation nf 
light absorption by mimermis mole- 
cules of ntntnsnhci'ic importance in 
this context. Tlie background know- 
ledge required Is immediately 
apparent from these curly chapters 
mid cl curly supposes u good under- 
standing nf spectroscopy and photo- 
chemistry, which is reasonable, us 
(lie book is intended for advanced 
undergraduate or graduate courses. 


Ii is because Professor Phillips 
is so distinguished for his niunv 
measurement.? on atmospheric pro- 
cesses that I found the chapter on 
experimental methods disuppuintiiig. 
Tlie uni hors quite riglitly emphasize 
Jahorotury techniques. Perhaps run re 
attention could have been devoted 
to n coii-sule ration nf material re- 
quired for understanding the nature 
of rate measurements for a iiiimber 
of transient species which arc impor- 
tant in atmospheric chemistry and 
whose runclitins are discussed in 
licit |iil and ui length iu the ensuing 
chapters of this bonk. It must he 
presumed liniL the render will refer 
mi mediately to (he literature, which 
is referenced ut the end of cui-ii 
chapter. 

The main part of tho book con- 
tains chunters on the different 
icgiotis of the atmosphere, with 
detailed discussion of the large body 
of iufnrinuLinii nf both the cotii- 
sinual und radiative types which is 
now available, und how suitable 
models, gcuei ally very complex, cun 
be constructed to account fur mu 
dutuiled composition and bc!mvl;lur 
nf the atmospheric regions. I fa re 

the authors, again quite rightly. 
Indicate q u an lil.i lively the lim»ui ; i- 
n.nce of physical transport, eg, diffn- 
sinnnl processes, hut in view nf n.ir 
ignorance of this branch nf tile 
subject in this context, ileal prin- 
cipally with photochemistry and 
chemical kinetics. While the n-le- 
vaiit rate data appropriate tu these 
models will ho continually ttpir.it til. 
Indeed si: me nf the rate data ((tuned 
is certainly outdated, these sccl.ns 
will he very useful. There are .ilsn 
useful treatments of photncltimticul 
suing, pollution uf the strata -j:'- -.re 
and the chemistry of tlie uuiin- 
spheres of other planets sm.li as 
Venus, Mars and Jupiter. 

Duvid Husain 


Immunobiology of Trophoblast 

Edited fay R. G. EDWARDS. C. W. S. HOWE'and 
M.H. JOHNSON 

This hook, which ha** arisen from the work uf.i din.ti--.iun group on various 
topics in imimmolocv ol'rcprodiK-lioiL will he cs-ciuial reading for icucltci? 
and research workers in the clinical and vcteiinarv fields spccialismi* in 
immunobiology and reproductive biology. 

f ‘ffithul Mhfh Yfwfiiienutl Inmiwhircf'i-i u ih ii< m l £6.011 net 

Physiological Aspects of Deep Sea 
Biology 

A. G. MACDONALD 

The first comprehensive account of the physical aud physiological lent me? of 
the organisms which inhabit this hu gest of niolngfcal cnvironmcrtl-. The honk 
will lv of great value tu all iiUcrc^uxI ill nturiiik* phv -iology and the biological 
problems of the deep sen. 

\ tonography all he rhysinhighuf S>u icty Xo. Jl £18.54 nt-t 

Paperback edition 

Non-Verbal Communication 

Edited by ROBERTA. HINDE 

A collection of jxtpcrs which roultctl from the work of a Roj jI Sodciy study 
' group set up lo investigate nott-y cvhal communication nnd its impoiiance in 
psychology, sociology aud anthropology . 

‘1 Ills Is n book In a liundrnl; do rend It.' Briifrh Jaunt, it n/Psn Miirv 

I An available in hard o/ivrv ... Paperback £3.25 net 

Agricultural Insect Pests of the .- 
Tropics and their Cbhtrol - 1 

DENNIS HILL 

T his book is both a textbook ott insect and mite jvsu of tropical crop- and a 
luuidbook, for jirnciising cntomolouUis. It will pro\c iudis|)cn-:iblc fur 
. professional workers emomologMs in tropical uud iicat* iropis-.tl :nvas and 
students ofcnlrmiology. agt iculmro, crop iv>ts and pl>l' control. £ 1 2.00 ikI 

Marine Ecology and Fisheries 

D.;H. CUSHING 

'I his account is the first to bring the science of marine ecology closer to flic 
sillily offish imputations. TVitchers. roearyh workers, tmd ailvjtuccd students 
' in niit i i nc ecology w ill liml thi s to he an iininminii Kiuk. , 

' UnnlcuuTsJC'LmiiK-t 

' i; ' - l’a peril nek £3.90 hl'I 

Symmetry Discovered: 

: Concepts and Applied Lions in Nature and Sc ief ice 
JOEROSEN , 

This is u liociW abmtt MVinmctty, wlnrt i-ii aptl where 'and how to lind h A 
laminating book lluil will inlcrcsl sixth fun tier mi lid tuidcr-giadimtcsas xxcllas 
’. a inuiv general rcudcn>l)ip. • £4,51) net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Architectural Interpretation of 
History 

by John Gloag 
A. & C. Black, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7136 1559 1 


John Gloag has devoted much nf Ills 
career to the history of design and 
attempts to reform industrial design 
in the twentieth century. The Archi- 
tectural Interpretation of History 
represents another aldo of his in- 
terests — archaeology and the history 
of architecture. The book is based 
on the study of buildings through 
tile ages as evidence oE the charac- 
ter ot succeeding civilizations — evi- 
dence which Is so often mure patent 
mid poignant than nny documentary 
records. In format, the book con- 
sists of a series of cose studies into 
the buildings of the past, working 
through from tile Egyptians to the 
present day. 

Iu each chapter, Gloag sum- 
marizes the quality of the civiliza- 
tion from the evidence of Its re- 
mains, showing how tha thinking 
eye coil Interpret subtle cultural dif- 
ferences in the varying forms of 
architectural detailing and construc- 
tion. The fixed repetitive canons of 
Egyptian socioty are reflected in the 
refusal to make use of new struc- 
tural developments, sucli us the 
arch, which was used only In n sub- 
sidiary way. On the other hand, the 
practical efficiency of the Romans, 


and their desire for dramatic and 
autocratic monuments allowed them 
the greatest freedom to develop 
radical new structural devices, in 
order to build high and vast. Simi- 
larly, .the effect of medieval war- 
mongering, with its scent of fear, 
but also its close social tics between 
lord and vassal, is traced on the 
architecture of the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. As a historical frame- 
work, Gloag makes extensive use of 
the panoramic table of civilizations 
in The Revolutions of drift cation 
by W. M> Flinders Petrie (1922). 

Although Gloag’s scholarship 'is up 
to date and deep, the style betrays 
the generalizing altitude of the 
Petrie or Toynbee generation. The 
aim is always to draw the general 
historical lesson, with an eye to 
present-day predicaments. It is a 
criticism of much contemporary his- 
torical writing that authors are 
reluctant to draw attention to the 
contemporary relevance of what is 
being studied. Gloag 1\qs reached 
the confident stage of one who has 
seen much and pondered deeply, and 
is ready to pass on his conclusions. 
Consequently, interspersed witit the 
detailed description of buildings and 
periods of history, we find a frame- 
work of critical and evaluative com- 
mentary (often in the form oE 
asides) which draws general conclu- 
sions and makes comparisons - with 
contemporary building and society. 
For instance, the slow rebuilding of 
London fifter the blitz is compared 


unfavourably with the resolution 
and ingenuity of Wren's reconstruc- 
tion after the great fire of 1666: 
When such delays are prolonged, 
tbe civilisation that is resigned to 
living in ruins may be on its way 
out or in process of drastically 
changing its character. 

The book reveals Gloag as an 
extensive traveller, who has looked 
long at the buildings and remains 
of Europe. His descriptions are vivid 
and perceptive. He takes.the trouble 
to set buildings into their proper 
context, aware of the dangers of 
false interpretation when incomplete 
fragments arc studied in isolation. 
The book is plentifully illustrated 
with line drawings, by Hulme Chad- 
wick, Maureen Stafford and Ray- 
mond McGrath (among others), and 
there is a section of photographs at 
the end. One criticism of the book, 
for those who have not seen all the 
ruins and buildings discussed, is 
that the author relies heavily on his 
verbal descriptions, rather than 
making precise and direct use of 
the illustrations. 


In the later portions of tha book, 
Gloag finds himself in something 
of a quandary on the issue of 


conservation. As a committed 
“modernist” (albeit a moderate 
ono), he deplores the “nostalgia” 
for the forms of the post and die 
failure to create the new forma 
appropriate to new conditions. But 
at the same time, as archaeologist 
and historian, he sees evidence of 


declining standards of craftsman- 
ship and the end of the organic 
relationship between buildings and 
society. He attacks most post-war 
architecture as inhumane and 
fatally contaminated by what he 
calls “social engineering” — the 
use of planning by architects to 
try to force people to live in now, 
programmed and unaccustomed 
ways. If we understood history 
better, suggests Gloag, we would 
not rely slavishly on the external 
forms of a nostalgically remembered 
past in a sequence of fashionable 
“ revivals . But neither would wa 
cut off our roots in the traditional 
skills and practices of the local 
builder and craftsman. A healthy 
society is one which can face up 
to the. need for change but which 
can learn from tbe past and 
continue the best of the old. 

Z7i« Architectural Interpretation 
of History , then, serves two main 
functions. Thefe is a beautifully 
written and scholarly introduction 
to the architecture of . Europe, 
mixing detailed observation with 
panoramic generalization. And 
there is a framework of critical 
analysis aimed at present-day 
attitudes, drawing the moral for 
cont enipor ary architects and plan- 
ners. Let us hope that the moral 


rifts 


is learned and that the effect is 
to Instruct as well as delight the 
reader. 

Tim Benton 


Mendicant and preacher 


Spirit level 


The Coming of the Friars 
by Rosalind Brooko 
Alien & Unwin, £5.75 


ISDN 0 04 942045 3 

The friars were the last major reli- 
gious ‘orders bt the Mlddlo, Ages. 
For most of die thirteenth century 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, in 
particular, largely dominated its 
spiritual and Intellectual life. They 
brought a new concept of evangelis- 
ation through mendicancy and 
preochjng which at once challenged 
the ordinary clergy and departed 
from the monastic orders. Like the 
latter in their time, they revivified 
the church only in due course to be-, 
coma absorbed by their own achieve- 
ment. As their impetus waned by 
the later thirteenth century they 
wdre not replaced by any compar- 
able 'new orders ; Instead, mainly 
through the inflexibility of tha 
church, the search for ilew forms of 
religious lifo became increasingly 
unofficial, unorthodox and personal* 
and the demand -for reform increas- 


oFfoct where the circumstances pro- 
duced the individuals end their 
works. On the contrary what her 
study shorn clearly Is the diversity 
of response to tha common impulse 
which moved all these individuals 
and groups, that of seeking to come 
closer to God. That impulse could 
take the monastic form associated 
above all with Citeaux and the other 
new monastic orders, of emphasis 
lug the element of austerity and 
renunciation in tho Benedictine 
rule, In withdrawal from the world 
and a life of austerity given 
up to work and prayer. Or it could 
load, as it did heretics like Valdes, 
to efforts to emulate Christ's own 
apostolic life of mendicant poverty 
and preaching the gospel ; or to the 
attempt by Arnold of Brescia to im- 
pose that .life upon the church, 
bringing a return to Christ's life end 
teaching. At the same time there 
were individuals, like Vitalis Of 
Savigny, Bernard, of Tiron and Nor* 
here of Xante d,' each the founder oE 
a new monastic order, who sought 
,tha life of hermits and preachers 
before finally being prevailed upon 
to join a monastery. In ' their case, 
far from the Institution responding 
to the individual and his circum- 


ulaocatit 111 


, , . mat the Domipi- 
cens and - Frhnciscanh :ctune Iftto 
being j the popes gave thoi' , “ iSfc - r - 


The Levellers in the English 
Revolution 

edited by G. E. Aylmer 
Thames & Hudson, £4.50 Rnd £1.95 
ISBN 0 500 75005 X and 76005 5 


ProfesgOr Aylnjer, beat known .f.b£ . 
his work on central administration 
in the seventeenth century; has 
brought the same lucidity and meti- 
culous care to a new and valuable 
collection of Leveller writings. Ha 
shows a still rarer quality in the 
ability to write with sympathy both 
on bureaucracy and. on .radicals to 
whom bureaucracy was an ana- 
thema. 

The Levellers in .the English Re- 
volution is clearly designed for the 
university market, and id particular 
for the needs of special subjects, 
and has to be judged (in the context 
of Its competitors in (this field. The 
massive collections, .of Haller and 
Davies, and. Wolfe, belong, to a dif- 
ferent category, and the only real 
rivals ' are Shaw’s The Levellers and 
WoodhoUse’s . older Puritanism and 
Liberty (reissued earlier this year 
,by Dent, in': paperback). - Though 
'Shaw's book is useful, Aylmer's 
wbrk.ls altogether more substantial. 
Indeed, his; introduction is easily 
the best short 'history* of 'the move- 
ment; weU-WHtten, clear, sympathe- 
tic but hot indulgent, taking note 
of recent 1 developments, and alert- 
ing the reader to current areas of 
debate. (Woodhquse’s introduction, 
by contras^ is a far more general 
essay on. the theme which gives his . 

‘ v; ;■ " : •• 

.^rott-iadr ’ . ; Aylmer emphasizes 
th? .Wetbfy .. ,mbre than ; . . the 
; ideology.-. jOf.Vthati .movement ; ' (he 
latter; after. ;aU»: should emerge 
, frqiiv the documents. On the <ran.j 
traVersial MaCfahersod thesis he pr* 
serves a judicious editorial nOutra- 


menr -witn- unnstopner 1 
sis of tne Livelier* : ln ; 


to his traditional and very different 
theme of maintaining the "liber- 
ties established in a Laud, by Law, 
against the incroaching usurpa- 
tions” of the mighty). The hetero- 

E geneity of the movement is certainly 
roved. But if a neat distinction 
etweeu moderates and radicals is 
-tom simple; - some -formula will be 
needed to describe a broad spectrum 
of views (outside the party caucus) 
extending some distance towards 
the position of the "True Level- 
lers . 1 • 1 . 

To a considerable extent; Leveller 
documents select themselves. We 
are - given,' inevitably, tha First 
Agreement, the petitions of March, 
1647, and September, 1648, and a 
large extract from the Putney 
Debates (the proceedings on the 
second day, containing the key dis- 
cussions on the franchise: given 
hare in the original text, without 
the editorial modifications intro- 
duced by Firth and Woodhouse). 
The omission of the first and third 
day's debates, though a pity, is 
understandable : students make 

heavy weather of the arguments 
over earlier engagements. Amdng 
other items, there is some overlap 
with \yood house, but on the whole 
the choice is complementary. 

Aylmer offers far more on 1648- 
49, notably , England's New Chains 
and A Manifestation. Overton’s An 
Arrow Against All Tyrants (1646), 
an important place of evidence for 
Macpheraon’s thedis on. self-pro- 
priety, ;is a welcome addition/ The 
Articles from Overton's Appeatle, 
however, tell us less about' the spirit 
of the Levellers than dp6fe the mag- 
nificent repudiation of the '.tradi- 
tional appeal to tne past itl die open- 
ing passage, which is printed by 
Woadhousq i, “Reason hath no pre- 
cedent,' for rpaflon is the : fountain of 
•pll just precedents^. / 

Aylmer's book contains -a- good 
Critical bibliography (though if. there 
, is room for Gooth and Bernstein, 
wjxy .not for Robertson’s The 
Religious 'Foundations of Leveller 
-toemdcrqcy ?.), The illustrations are; 
Jess sucteasfiilj Portraits 1 of promin- 
jf some, value, hut. 


Jerome s Ills Life, Writings and 
Controversies 
by J. N. D. Kelly 
Duckworth, £10.00 
ISBN 0 7156 0800 2 


The last decades of the fourth cen- 
tury and the first decade of the 
fifth century raised. problems which 
were new for the Christian Church. 
In the course of the fourth century 
Christianity had become accepted by 
the Roman establishment and Cbri» 
tians, in turn, had come to accept 
the values, the culture and the struc- 
tures of late Roman society. The eri 
of the persecutions and of the 
martyrs, the pre-ConstantJoiaQ 
world of Christian witness being 
borne by a suspect and often un- 
popular minority, were becoming a 
distant recollection. The new prob- 
lems arose from the Church's very 
rapid assimilation of, and assimila- 
tion by, the secular world and it! 
culture. What was tha meaning of 
Christian perfection In this kind oi 
Church, aud in this kind of society? 

In one way or another, this wai 
the core of the issues at stoke In 
most of the controversies in which 
Jerome found himself invoked 
during his long life (he died at tha 
age of nearly 90 in 419 of 420). 
Could classical culture be reconciled 
with a Christian's biblical faith? 
Could the married Ufa provide a 
framework for the life of prayer? 
Woe any authentic Christianity con- 
ceivable without asceticism? Wu 
Christian perfection available w 
men through the exercise of ihtk 
will ? Such were the questions 
which arose between Jeromp.andhii 
many adversaries; arid Jt KM « 
questions of this kind that the goat 
rifts of the period opened la 
Church. Only one taajor field « 
Jerome’s interest falls outsider* 
circle of problems concerned m!J 
Christian perfection, and it >** 
thread which, runs through the 
greater part of Jeromes blew 
career: his almost fanatical (**■» 
for the text and the meaning of iw 
scriptures, pursued through taanwi 
series of translations and coiiwim* 
tarlea on which he was dt worift" 
most of his active life. 

Dr Kelly has mapped the 
of Jerome’s life and hfe .dj®^ 
work, bo intertwined w®» •» r: 
as often interrupted by, J}« jj* 
vorsies. He has followed Jtaww 
through each of W*»’ 
monious, debates with discrimmaM 
perception and a fjnm'bdsnw " 
which there is no lack of 
thetia understanding of h“ 'JJEPS 
on tlid one hand, and no 
hagiegraplilcal i^te, 

other. Jerome’s dishonesty, 
pe tty-minded n ess, his . 
vanity and’ his personal anlnuw™ 

are gently shown, up, wi“«Vl 
slightest hint of deliberate dewg 
don. At the same time dm 
able qualities of Jeromes 



ship (“ genuine .«“* ^ r J!& 
. . .. "but defective in ^ 

lty and self-criddsm, ^ 

often marred by partfaUty, fl Car«Jg 

ne£s, unwillingness ■ ^ yj 

trouble ... .*), ot dw 
work especially on the. gg ^ Ms 

scriptures,- and thevWgfm j 

love for a few friends and x 
are again and again 

The book opens f .upo^ 
tiyea which - need 
tiun, which could soarceiy^j 
be expected to be .explpr 
the- limits of a blogr « 

controversies all -ftiJi vk$ 
iutrifcdte web. Of peraojal an ^ 
relationships, and it ^«oJo§ 
even morB than the • fbejr 
Issues at Stake, that det yppoltefl 
course. The pafrojj ' 
of Jerome, 

Pelagiys, form a PStr .. fi0 rb«£ 
plicated patterri ot J TOf ..jOrg; 

act eristic : of . af Uw. c to ^ 


s and die irr bred tceisOifs i: but introduction 




Jerome poiuts to 
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make it 
all add up 


John Dubbey 


The unsuitability of early numeral 
systems for purposes of calculation 
coupled with the relatively lato 
development of adequate writing 
materials ensured if.int the need for 
calculating aids became obvious 
from a very enrly age. 

Thore is worldwide evidence that 
primitive devices to assist calcula- 
tion existed in ancient times, mid 
it could he nrgued that their pre- 
sence holped to clarify basic numeri- 
cal ideas such as the concept of 
■he radix and suggested the way 
ahead for the evolution of more 
rationally designed number systems, 
Devicos sucli as knotted strings, 
tally sticks and complex finger 
reckoning were used but the first 
major aid to calculation was un- 
doubtedly the abneus. 

Most early civilizations were 


familiar with some type of. Hbocus 
and it would appear that three basic 
types emerged : the least sophisti- 
cated, usually referred to as the 


dust abacus and known to be used 
by the Hindus, Greeks and Romans, 
consisted simply of . a table covered 
with sonU on which marks were 
made with a stylus and erased when 
necessary. 


A more advanced type was the 
counter abacus in which stones or 
counters to indicate numbers were 
moved in straight lines on the table, 
* device used in Europe until' the 
seventeenth century. Herodotus 
{tiers 'to tha use of counter abaci 
oy both Egyptians and Greeks, and 
oilier references can be found in the 

_ * mm _ w . i mi 


- , ~ Iphii VV ivuuu III »MW 

wntings of Horace, Juvenal, Cicero 
ana Ludluts, The counters are 


ca Jj Q d calculi " (pebbles) from 
which tiie verb calculat'd is derived. 


The third type consists of a 

ntno i ii_ .ii _ _ i 


present times.' The most notable 


are the Chinese suan-pan 
wea from the twelfth century, and 


i • MIWUllI VCIILUIJ) U'lU 

mo Japanese . sorohoti from the 
loventeenth, 

^ Both-. of these ' divide tiie frame 
W a bar. The suatupan has five 
par“ row below, the bar each 
a unit, ten, hundred, etc, and 
-above the bar both with :a 
!! «? oJ . fi , y a- The soroban reduce* 
J? „aj ,r below and one above. Both 
®ap. be used with a speed 
»«,u etfIciei icy which challenges 
ImnfHj mechanical and even elec- 
uonic devices. 

i_^'^ ier a ids to calculation came 


enn«_.7_T . ■ i . juiin 

vod* or bones tie- 
Rabdologiae (1017) 


ihj ;; jvutiHoiugme 

a device for storing 
Hfc Uon cables j of even more 
Was bis 1 Invention of 
JWlthtn* in 1614 Which led to thB 


WWW which led to the 

oveiopment of the slide rule. 

io ln 1620 >atf the first, 

^ device! using this dis- 
s line of nurabors " 
'^rkhlni v “ 4; . S Pfopot’Mqinql to 

^omphsaes Wfil-B th ar\A riv 


fmptovhri Idea was 

Whoh fl H d ^ y yA 0u 8btred iti J.622 
^11 alnno tW ° VOpter- scales *» slid- 


a’sJIds 

’ H.pa.tiyfeqn two scales In. 1654. 


S9ai;M r ^ M, now eridont 
by Wilhelm 
r Q . UB .8P»8o by Hero 
sjcohd century 
^^ih^°fc ot ^ a device to 
. I* distance i moved by; a 

( • ' - 1 /■■■ . 'i". :*,.'••• , • . ", 



and somewhat unfortunate decision 
to build a proper difference engine 


and up to 25 wheels on each. He 
i realized that he would have to bo 
rc.spoiisiblc for the actual construe- 
ij tion nf all the parts, ns the current 
! ! quality uf prucisinu engineering was 
\ entirely insufficieni for his pur- 
;j »mscs-. At i lie sumo lime he cmild 
'! see that if the engine worked it 
'| would he capable of producing poly- 
uomials uf the sixth degree and 
i . roMStmuiing any set of tables to 
over 2o significant figures. 

1 1 Unfortumitely it never came to 


I fruition. The story is one of tech- 


| . , ■ t ao Ull « ajfc 

nical pruolcnis of unforeseen mag- 
nitude, Government grunts of tin to 

I f i *t nnn ■ _ • • w . . ■ 


'I £17,000 supplemented by Bnhbatre's 
‘own substunilnl means, a trade ills- 
I, pnto in 1834 resulting in the uhan- 
i don me nr nf the buildEug. rejection 
'list by Peel's administraiimi of 


i. 1842 «n«l clion by Disraeli's in 1861. 
- >i The remains were deposited in 


' Kings College, London, in 1843 and 
removed finally to the Science 


Museum in 1872. 

The idea of the difference engine 
wns adopted by the Swedish enuin- 
e ? rs i a,,< * K. Schcuiz who com- 
pleted a ninchlne, less ambitions 
1 th “ r » Babbage’s, in 1843. This was 
■ exhibited in Paris and London ha- 
; fore being purchased by on Amcri- 
i can _ observatory. Ironically iho 
; Brinsh Clover mneiir, itaving rejected 
I Bubbuge s mode], oventunlly hnught 
i ,}^} e «wn Scbcuu ciigino. Oilier 
difference engines were auemniod 
nut it wns found that multi-register 
accounting machines when available 
could perform the same functions. 

nlcmiwhile orthodox calculating 
mu chines were now becoming a 
. sound untune re lu] proposition mid 


i unproveiitetits were being made in 
'j tiie design. T. S. Beldwlti, \V. T. 
Oditnor find A. Durkhardt devised 
mure compuct machines which 
cmild perfnrni the four basic opera- 
tlorm, store the results on counter- 


wheels visible to the operator nud 
introduce further data by depress- 
ing keys. The post-Babbage era lias 


seen u iitolifur.i tion of calculating 
machines mid by 1925, K. Martin 
could list nud describe over 200 


types of cnlculnturs. 
Three basic tvt 


Top left, Cliniios Bnbbage’s difference 
engine with, top right, its creator. 
Bottom left, a Japanese abacus and 
bottom right, a Roman version. 


wagon wheel made use of a train 
of gear wheels linked so that each 
time a wheel completed a revolu- 
tion, the next ona turned a place 
to record a “carry”. 

, As F. Hammer discovered in 1957, 
Schickerd of TUbingeu wrote letters 
to Kepler describing a machine he 


had built in 1623 capable of per- 
forming arithmetical operations. 
This consisted of e train of gear 
wheels used as an accumulator 
with a separate set of unconnected 
wheels in which the results were 
manually recorded, together with a 
set of six cylinders on which were 
engraved the multiplication tables 


after the style of Napier’s rods. 
Sdtickard's lost letter reports the 
desta-actlon of the machine in a fire 
and nothing was heard of Ills inven- 
tion. 

Pascal made several attempts to 
bulid a calculating machine inten- 
ded to help his tatbei - with book- 
keeping - calculations befdro produo- 


cepaDie of performing addition or 
subtraction l>y a counting process 
in which the results were registered 
on dials. Several copies of this 
machine were made, but their per- 
formances were generally unreit 
a^lo. • 

Leibniz heard of .Pascal's machine 
and determined to build a superior 
device capable of multiplied don and 
division more directly. He designed 
such ' a • machine in 1671 and con- 
structed it in 1694. Multiplication 
wui' achieved by continual addition 
using a handle and shifting the posi- 
tion of ; die digits. 

It had a mechanical,' device. known 
as the 11 Leibniz Wheel” or “ step- 
ed reckoner mechanism” consist- 


m 




.Wheels each , with a different num- 
ber of .teeth’ representing the dJgitt 
From 0 to 9. This de vibe was need 
In the improved machines of Ilohh 

Cfs-^nl mna M’nlm'r 


(1770), Stanliope (1775), • Mullet' 
(1783) and Thomas. (1820). 

Probably the ureatest oE all Inno- 
vators . in- the field of calculating, 
machinery was the English: , ”9*gS 4 : 
ntkticldiv I Ghflribs Babbage (1791- 


1871). His major work the analyti- | Tills process could be simulated 
cal engine, commenced in about by an engine consisting of three 
J834, anticipated much of the parallel columns, each column con- 


J lireu basic typos of office 
niucnincit emerged towards llie 
middle nf die century; these were 
the adding-listing type capable of 
nduiiinn or subtraction with lists 
uf numbers fed into die machine 
and answers supplied on popar-tapo, 
key-driven machines operated 
ptrectly by pressing keys, nnd rotary 
calculators with the use of n lover 
to multiply, divide and transfer 
numbers to another register while 
counting and recording tha number 
of turns. 

The mechanical calculators were 
improved by the introduction oE 
elect ro-moch unical devices and 
tiieso in turn have been surprised 
by the electronic calculators which 
began to appear In 1971. With tha 


logical design of a modern digital tabling three parallel wheels with | technology of single chin LSI rtr. 

nnmmifPi* Hi if- Hm ilatralAnmnnt nf 1 D ia»< 1 i amJua 4 -nJl f«.nm fl O v-nn ll i . ■ ° i " ■ 


computer, but the development of 10 teeth graduated front 0 to 9 rep- 
bis other machine, the difference resenting units, tens and hundreds, 
engine, is of more interest here, Initially the three columns would be 
Babbage claimed that he first set at 41, 0. 2, respectively, the third 
thought of such an engine in 1821 being fixed jit 2. Sequences bad to 
when given the news that an ambi- be mechanical so that the third 
tious attempt was being made in. column added its coutonts, to the 
France to improve mathematical second, tiie second to tho first and 
tables with logarithmic and triga; then for the process to be repeated 
nometric functions calculated to 20 a? many times as desired, Babbage's 
significant figures. The task was to model did work, and he foudd that 
be performed by three sections of the first 30 values of n 3 +n+41 
calculators. Could be computed in this way in 

The first Section, consisting of 2 minutes and 30 seconds. 


half a dozen mathematicians, in elud- 
ing Legendre^ had tho task of devis- 


cuitry nnd tiie seemingly daily 
advances In programmable possibili- 
ties. those calculators appear to 
have swept all alternatives aside 
with the exception of rha straight 
adding machine with print-out and, 
of course, the sunn pan and 
soroban. 


The author is the head of the 
mathematics department of the 


South Bank Polytechnic arid 


Babbage now made the reluctant wuuics. 


honorary secretary of the British 
Society for the History of Mathe- 


Ing suitable interpolation formulae < 
which would be passed to the 
second section whose job was to 1 
break down these formulae into 
simple arithmetical- operations' 


capable of accurate- execution by 
the largest section -of about 90 
mathematical artisans. ' 

Babbage leapt to the conclusion 
that such, arithmetical drudgery 


could .bo,' performed more accu- 


rately, economically and quickly by 
* machine, which he set out to bulla. 
Iu 1823 ho had completed a model 
of Itis difference engine which he 
exhibited to . tlio Astronomical 


TAYLOR- WILSON 

QiWLItr, PRODUCTS . COMPETITIVE PRICING ■ FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


Thfog good loaaons to buy yoUr cnl- 


Snciaty and received ,n gold modal 
for liH labours. This wus, unfor- 
tiuiaioly, tho only reward Babbage 
ever received for his work on the 


cylalof from Taylor-Wilson. Wo oftor •' 

iho HEWLETT PACKARD HP-ZB P{C- HEWLETT JWi PACKARD 
graMjaatifa Satentidc. Pocket cnicu- Mm 


engines over tho next 50 years. 
The mathematical principle was 


The mathematical principle was 
very easy — simply as Babbage 
asserted, the difference cqumlnn. 


later With ■ apecillcalion th»i makoa 
it ideal tot eel ora lets, one truer*, 
irraliiemallctani and Siatletlolane. 
. Including : i 


HP-25 


A a u(n)*C. To construct a quad- 
ratic function, like, for> example, 
n a +n +41,. whose msclnation lay in 
Its apparent ability to produce a ; 
String of prime numbers, one set j 
A 3 u(n) :e 2 and proceeded: 


0 . sddreit sable Uorapo ragtitarn 
Miih full fogltlcr arllhnieUo. , 


'# 73 . pro-prod' nmniDtl :kdybqord 
Iu actions.- . , 


• 4 f step proorammo momory with 

• tatunchloa and oiaM <J«firan1 
■ Irtfllr 'comparlsona plus nwaod 

hs> codes i 


Pi rod. ecianUflo or art^lnoofinfi 
nciclion. 





&u(n) 
0 ■ 
2 
4 

. 6 
8 • 
'10 


A a u(n) 

2 

■'2 .. 
-.2 ' 

’2 ' 

2 

' : ' '2 - 


0 Complete with ■ com preha pi I vs 
■pariuRl ol routinss.- 


• h.P.N. lottiu.wflh;4 reattiw slack. 

TAYLOR-WILSON 
SYSTEMS LTD. 
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[ was born on a Saturday, which 
should give unbody pause (except 
my parents) were it not that I was 
given this fact by a pocket calcu- 
lator. Tlio machine in question 
was the HPG5, top of the Hewlett- 
Packard pocket range and an im- 
pressive -example of what modem 
miniature calculators can do. 

The HP 65 is, according to Peter 
New, sales manager of Taylor- 
Wilson Systems Ltd “the one cal- 
culator which can never be allowed 
In examinations”. With the capa- 
city to execute programs up to 
100 steps in long tit it becomes (in 
tho words of the advertising blurb) 
“your own highly specialized 
'answer machine * ”, 

Hie brum in die pocket calcula- 
tor business ds unprecedented. The 
first machine small enough to be 
stowed in a pocket was developed 
(by Boivnmi) In 1971 yet, Lh is year 
the market world wide is valued at 
£l ] 2fi0 million, representing sumo 50 
million individual calculators sold. 

Tiie range and variety is bewil- 
dering to the layman. To guide 
me through the maze of available 
machines I visited Taylor-Wilson 
Systems Ltd; the firm- describes 
itself os a specialist supplier of cal- 
culators and its chief speciality is 
experf advice. It will assess your 
problems, tell you what machine 
will suit your needs and sell it to 
you. 

Peter Hew (who faus written one 


'Power in 
your 


Alan Cane 


of tiie articles in this feature) 
travels iuce3santly from one educa- 
tional Institution to another with a 
holdall containing £2,000- worth of 
calculators. 

Specialists like Taylor-Wilson 
divide the market into two cate- 
gories : machines costing under £12 
and designed for mass soles (the 
experts describe them, not unkindly, 
eis “ toys ”) nnd sophisticated 
machines for professional use cost- 
ing from £12 upwards. The price 
! of a calculator is an uncertain guide 
! to quality as costs have plummeted 
i over the past four years. 

The first pocket calculator was 
sold In November, 1971, at £70. In 
spite of inflation and devaluation, 
one can walk into Dixons (which 
sells more calculators to the mass 
market than anyona else in Britain) 
and buy a machlno for under E10 
which will do all the 1971 machine 
could do and more. A 100 step 
programmable pocket calculator 
will shortly be oil the market for 
under £50, and a perfectly accept- 
able scientific machine will soon be 
available for about £15. 

Prices have probably " bottoined- 
out“ now, and are unlikely to fall 
further, but advances in calculator 
technology mean that users will get 
more calculating power for their 
money in future. For example, it 
casts virtually the same to produce 
a simple four- function (addition, 
subtraction, multi plication, division) 


machine than it does to produce a 
five function machine (with a per- 
centage key) with memory. 

Many manufacturers are produc- 
ing calculators at a loss and some 
Hre in deep financial trouble — in 
fact it seems likely that only a few 
will survive to take advantage of a 
replacement market which probably 
runs at about 10,000 units a month 
for popular models. 

Even at the lower end of the 
market, few calculators arc really 
bad. Taylor-Wilson refuse to 
handle only a few machines, and 
these are chiefly calculators 
; assembled for the mass market. On 
the other hand, Peter New describes 
machines such as the CBM 776MD 
selling at £7.99 or the Rockwell 8R 
selling at £9.95 as "great little cal- 
culators ”. 

These are five function, battery 
operated machines. The CBM dis- 
play seven digits, the Rockwell 
eight, and they both use algebraic 
logic to do Hny particular calcula- 
tion ; here the numbers and func- 
tions arc entered on the calculator 
1 in the conventional mathematical 
order, for example, 3X4=12 in- 
volves entering 3 pressing the 
multiply key, entering 4 and read- 
ing the answer after pressing the 
equals key. 

Another form of calculator and 
computer logic called Reverse Polish 
Notation is used on many calcula- 
tors, particularly those intended for 
scientific or technical purposes. All 
Hawictt-Packard pocket calculators 
uso this notation, so-called because 
i t was developed by the Polish 
mathematician Jan Lukasiewicz. 

Using RPN for the preceding cal- 
culation,' one keys in 3, then presses 
u key marked ,f enter ” which enters 
the number. The next number, 4, 
is then keyed in and the answer is 
given by pressing the multiplication 
key. There is no “equals” key on 
a RPN machine. 

The RPN method consists, in 
short, of four steps, 

• Starting at the left side of the 
problem, key in the first number. 

• All possible mathematical opera- 
tions are performed on the number. 




For under £30! 


Technological breakthrough slashes 
cost of programmability 

Programmability revolutionised personal 
scientific calculators; 

‘ It slopped the desperate struggle to cram- 
more and mora functions on td individual 
keys-with a programmable calculate r 
. any f u nc llort can ba stored as a program 
tor use as required, i 

And It cut the time invblved in repetitive 
. and iterative calculations from hours 
.* to mlnutes-pr even secondsl 

- But oh moat calculators, programm 
. abiji ty coat hundred's of pound?. 

‘ i Now Sinclair, by padjdng a/fthe . 
celculalor'sfunctfonsantba , 
single integ rate tf.droul t,cut the ' 

. , bost.of pfogrammdblllty 

dramatically. ■ 

the newSlnclalr Scientific 
. Programmable glveayou all the 
. features below-for Just £ 26.951 

Features nnd functions of the 
: ShutiMr £ Gientmc Pragrammabto . 
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The Hewlett Packard HP-65. 

• If no operations can be per- 
formed, the “enter” key is pressed 
to store the number for later use. 

• These three steps ore repeated 
until the calculation is complete. 

Manufacturers who use RPN on 
their machines argue that the sys- 
tem gives powerful advantages over 
algebraic systems, and indeed, com- 


plex problems involving many sub- 
cailculatlons in paremtieses can be 
solved usiug RPN with fewer key- 


strokes end without tiie need to 
think the problem through first and 
reconstruct it in a form suitable for 
calculation in algebraic logic. 

After ilie simple calculators come 
the five-function machines with re- 
chargeable batteries, an Important 
addition whero a calculator Is used 
frequently and where the cost of 
replacing batteries . may mount 
rapidly. Examples are the Datamath 
II, the CBM GL996R and the Texas 
Instruments 1500. All cost in the 
region of E12-E15. 

From the user's point of view, 
most cheap calculators and a few of 
the expensive ones ai^e a little un- 
comfortable tq read, because die 

rehd-Oht display glows' red— in fact' 
it costs about £3 more to produce 
a green read-out but these are 
brighter and much less tiring to use 
over a long period. 

Green and red displays are usually 
built up of light emitting diodes 
(LEDs). Displays based on liquid 
crystals have been used — the num- 
bers have a strange flat silvery look 
— but these are visually less effi- 
cient in dull light and, oddly, cannot 
be used at all in the dark. 

In the range from £14- £25 come 
the . rechargeable calculators with 
built-in memory including the Rock- 
well 21R, the CBM GL997R aud the 
Texas Instruments 2500. These are 
much bulkier machines and are 
better described as portable, calcu- 
lators rather than pocket machines. 

; Thera are three types of memory 
in common use on calculators — tiie 
single number stack,' fully address- 
able memory - and full register 
arithmetic memory. Single number 
stacks will store a single number 
,for future, reference. Fully address- 
able memories enable one to add or 
subtract -from the. memory, recall 
the .answer' and clear, the memory. 


in the memories. Powerful 
tors such as the HP-SS have^S' 
register memory stack essential ■« 
the use of Reverse Polish NoStfaS 
in these machines. nation 

Scientific calculators start 
about £15— the Sinclair Scientific 
can be bought for as little as A 

although it is n little limited S 
some would not classify it n s a 
scientific calculator. a true 

These are probably the most use. 
ful machines for the working 
scientist and should have at least ^ 
eight digit display for mantissa) E 
gether with a two digit exponential 
(an extra display at one side esse* 
tial for working with powers of 
numbers). or 

It should also have five functions, 
constant, at least one memory and 
the ability to perform a number ol 
scientific functions inclndiug am 
version of numbers to tfa. 
logarithms to base 10, natural 
logarithms, 1/x, e* sines, cosines 
tangents and square roots, together 
with polar-rectangular exponent 
shifts, and the very importnnt y* 

This would result in a huge num- 
ber nf keys and a very unwieldy 
machine, so most manufacturers 
, have adopted the device of keys 
which will serve more than me 
function. 

After the scientlfics— and there 
are many of them including the 
CBM 9120D and the HP-21 — come 
the special machines built, for 
example, to do metric conversions, 
or business machines which will 
calculate Interest and other things 
of importance in the City. These 
often use one of two special calcu- 
lator logic systems, business logic 
and addmode. This last system is 
particularly important for printing 
calculators where it saves time aod 
energy — one does not continually 
have to add the decimal point. 

Programmable. calculators are the 
top 1 end of the market and are vir- 
tually portable computers. There 
are two principal kinds, those which 
are programmed through the key- 
board and those wliicn use pro- 
grams- pre-writ ten on magnetic 
cards or tape. ... 

Interest in programmable caltu- 
latora has been vastly stimulated bj 
the massive advertising campaign 
mounted by Sinclair Radionics for 
tbeir Sinclair Scientific Program- 
mable. For a shade under £30, Sin- 
clair offers a machine, which mil 
do calculations of up to 24 pro- 
gram steps (a program is ® 
series of instructions to the calcu- 
lator telling it what to do) pro* 
grammed through die key board. 

The Novus Mathematician at 
about £58 is the cheapest 100 'Step 
programmable calculator ayaiiawe 
and die Novus Scientist, which wiu 
be available shortly in this county 
will for about £65 give the user, 
much more calculating power. 

From these machines upiyardi, 
you get very much what you pay 
with the HP-65 with It i P r ®'J rnl ^ 
program on mognetlc cards 
most expensive “P ocket ? bW 
pocket calculator at £474. • 

Pocket calculators are clearlyjj** 
to stay and certain to become Kw® 
sophisticated— pocket machlnw ^ 


and electronic timers and from ®? 
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Apart from postgraduates pursuing 
higher university degrees, the 
Oxford Centre for Management 
Studies attracts a constant stream 
of residential post-experience stu- 
dents who are, in the main, 
managers on short-term secondment 
from public and private organisa- 
tions. The centre attempts to create 
a learning climate which will in 
the future enable managers to usb 
more effectively the scarce resources 
under their control. Course objec- 
tives include raising the general 
level of numeracy and developing 
some Understanding of the available 
quantitative techniques. 

The typical post-experience stu- 
dent will have management experi- 
ence largely based on one function 
(perhaps marketing, finance, per- 
sonnel or production, etc), lie 
bill ho aged between 30 nnd 50, 
h unlikely to be a science graduate, 
and may well have received no more 
than a secondary school education. 
Ho will probably, in his youth, have 
studied arithmetic, trigonometry and 
geometry but he is likely to Jack 
any formal knowledge of elementary 
statistics, and is somewhat fearful 
of his ability to master new quanti- 
tative concepts. 

This large diversity— -of educa- 
tional background, age, learning 
ability, and job-experience — makes 
it extremely difficult to identify a 
common-starting point from which 
to leach successfully the quantita- 


The Oxford 
way with 
managers 

David Lethbridge 

„ divide using our particular 
machines took almost one session, 
with no guarantee that the method 
vrould be recalled deter. There- 

SEL"* j,ave , tended « construct 
fiictntious and easily worked 
samples to be computed by hand, 
standard deviations were always 
whole numbers and expected mone- 
tary values were made artificially 
simple to calculate. 

More complicated cases (such as 
trend projections) were demon, 
styated by using a computer ter- 
miiM], which posed several 
problems, Including occasional diffi- 
culty in getting on-line facilities 
when the class was scheduled, too 
much noise In the classroom from 
Che terminal itself, and tiie inability 
of the majority of tiie class to par- 
ticipate -m, or even see, what was 
going on. 

However, we will Continue to 
require the classroom computer ter- 
minal for demo nst rations and 
stu dealt use when dealing with more 
complicated techniques which con- 
tain a considerable amount of calcu- 
lation. 


The advent of hajid-hcild calcula- 
tors In late 1971 did not immediately 
replace the terminal because calcu- 
lators were Initially too expensive 
to issue on the basis of one per 
student (especially ds tho admini- 
stration expected that pocketabllity 
would result in portability off the 
premises I). By 1974 tiie price was 
sumi tiiat calculators could be 

g enerally used, and as a result there 
i now far less emphasis on basic 
arithmetic nnd number manipulation 
m the classroom, so that a fuller 
discussion of the concepts them- 
selves is now possible. 

The following features are rele- 
vant to the choice of a suitable cal- 
culator for classroom use with post 
experience management students 
Algebraic Logic (sometimes known 
as full-flow logic). This type of logic 
allows managers to key-in whilst fol- 
lowing tho same sequence they 
would use when .solving equations oil 
paper, thus making it unnecessary 
to give classroom instruction on the 
correct keyboard sequences to be 
used. Other types of logic exist 
(such as reverse Polish) and may 
require one hour or so of homework 
before the machine enn be fully 
utilized. 

Floating decimal point. This feature 
automatically puts tho decimal 
point whore it is required, Tho 
alternative, the fixed decimal point 
operation, always nroyidcs a fixed 
(preset) number of digits after the 

R olnt, and is less versatile ihnn (lie 
anting point although extremely 
useful for repent additions of finan- 
cial figures, since the £s and pence 


are automatically separated. 

Basic Functions. Tho more func- 
tions the calculator contains the 
greater the possibility of confusion ; 
and doubling or trebling the options 
for each key docs not always lead to 
the expected benefits. 

For teaching managers a two- 
stage approach appears to ho most 
successful. Start with u modest 
calculator (issued to cacti member 
of the class) containing the four 
basic functions ( +, — , X , -=-) 
together with a square-root key. It 
is also useful to have a single 
memory — hut in this case provide 
a hnlf-pagc simple guide to the 
various keys (for example, RM, CM, 
a-M) which cause confusion and 
lead to wasted time, ami also ex- 
plain what a memory is. 

. This simple stage nne calculator 
is used for the first two or three 
weeks of the course, until such 
concepts as the average, index num- 
bers and measures of dispersion, 
have been covered. In stage two 
a more advanced calculator can bo 
issuod on the basis of one per syndi- 
cate group. 

Specie/ Functions — Ideally, the 
student nf general management (as 
against one of the more specialized 
arcus nf lmnngeineni) requires a 
calculator which can rapidly per- 
fnrm two types of data manipula- 
tion: — 

(p) Statistical— including calcula- 
tion uf the mean, standard deviuiiun, j 
and regressions. j 

(b) Financial— including the present I 
value nf future cash flows, mid (but ' 


not yet available) interna] rates of 
return. 

Although one recent Introduction, 
the Hewlett Packard 22, does 
attempt to cover both areas (and 
is advertised as a sophisticated 
general purpose calculntor for 
managers) most of the currently 
available calculators ore “ dodl- 
ented ” to either statistical or 
financial use ; they ere not designed 
to enter for both requirements simul- 
taneously. 

We currently use the Prlnztronic 

Financial which is available 
from Dixons. It is relatively cheap, 
but docs not fully cover ail the 
necessary statistical functions. For 
instance, calculation of the mean 
can l>e effected by a function key, 
but there is no standard deviation 
button, and tho “ trend ” key 
requires regularly-spaced readings 
on one of the co-ordinutes tOK If 
the data was collected on u regular 
time basis — but not useful for other 
correlations). 

There is, as yet, no cheap general, 
niiinngcinenr calculator on rha 
market which can also offer an 
imoniHl rate nf return capability, 
The centre has receuttv surveyed 
over SO different calculators imd 
for readers with a special interest 
m this area the full report will 
bo avnilnhlc in the Journal of tho 
Association nf Teachers of Miinuiio- 
ment. 


The author is « follow of the Oxford 
Centre for Management Studies, 
Oxford University. 


well motivated and full of goodwill 
it is far too easy to pitch the com- 
prehension level of a lecture above 
that of the less numerate section of 
ihe class, who will then become 
worried and so learn little ; con- 
veraely, if one spends time on reme- 
dial arithmetic then the production 
Managers and engineers will quickly 
become bored. 

The Oxford centre has had 10 
Tears experience with post-experi- 
students, and the teaching 
approach has changed considerably 
during that period. The main con- 
clusions which' have emerged are : 

toad! numeracy, as an 
ct ?H^ ect but Telate it to the 
skills which all managers | 
, Managers are 
usehtiaUy decision-makers, and to 
Iip- f M e “ ect » ve decisions they must 
numfnlL/j anal yse .and interpret 
an d be able to mqke 
a Balnst an uncertain 
real fcilTof the 
hJ22r g fI i 8 rt*ake sound decisions 


RYMAN HAS THE 
ONE ANSWER A CALCULATOR 
CANT GIVE YOU. 






And thats which calculator 
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Slide rules ; jSLl^^ 
no longer 

[ differently : the question is not f 
— electronic calculators ar e to be 

g \ wl/ *p allowed, but when. 

• In the University of London, the 

Academic Council decided in 1973 
_ . . . against the use of student- owned 

XJ »nrv WlV OWS ft 1 electronic calculotovs. However It 

nciuy OClWlJ-AJVYaiU re . opened tlie f SSU0 in 1974 and 

_ . ■- ...I „ asked the relevant Academic 

TJio use of electronic •.ukiiUuui s u ; Advisory Boards for its rc-consid era- 

engineering cxaminaiiuns has been i t j on> This change in attitude 


m less 

Mm m future 

r m™, ssss'Ssaar.aS 

Petei J. New Y e , b ? c ,T i,,g “^^singiy SSS 

/ l A . competitive situation 

\ ; It would take a very well polished P* 1 *** 111 thls a f e “ witli laurels being 

«*?■ wi and a T s th , e c r 

pct,tlve secrets ot l . he leo< !‘ n 8 of innovation* that can be SeS 

■ a ■■ ,T*yrt«ft^3«gr^^^ riY manufacturers to acquire detailed in this area are more memories 

{ information on the new models of and functions ; expandable calcuia- 
n The permission was subjecl id electronic cslcuhtors to be pr^uc »» 

>c certain general provisos concerning ed over the next few years. How ' !J«<“ 

tlie nature of the examination and ever, certain trends are now emerg- C.., y remft p b i a *11 
ie the type of calculators. Obviously, { n g which coupled with a look at f or f| e | d W ork- ImnrnvnH^r 

? 3 llie calcuia tors have to be silenk the i atest pro ducrs from cite major gramming capabilities. P * 

* must 3 °a 1 s o n ^b e' 8 n on^pr o gr a in ma bl e. innovators give some indication of In the 8 £s/ to £90 range a no,. 
/J Consequently some kind of monitor- probable developments. ber of new desk top mams venlous 

■•j ing service had tn lie devised which At the cheap, mass-consumer end of existing portables will be intro- 

means that students are asked in 0 f the market much lower prices du 9„ in l ' ie ne ?V *%» mont t IS -\® 0C k 

i ft advance to register the type of cal- Q i i qo k DOS sible bv dumping dig. . 1 s , ne ' v otpdel 350, a desk ter- 

. culator thev intend to use in the on,y . , l 7 S5 Dy . mpi " 8 ““ non of the 63R, was shown at the 

at i ...i. i <•!, continued lines. Prices of new TUisinece Efficienrv P.viiHiWn n 
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a thermal printout Ul 5 £ 
logic control without an v n!E 
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differently: the question is not if 
electrnnic calculators are 10 be 
allowed, but when. 

In tlie University of London, the 
Academic Council decided in 1973 
against the use of studeiu-owned 
I electronic calculators. _ However It 
rc-opened the issue in 1974- and 


discussed over the past few years ■ followed tne sudden ann sigiiuicaui nxanilnadon. Calculators which do col,tinueu lines * ri,ces 01 , UBW Business Efficiency Exhibition, and 

with increasing frequency. The full in the cost of these machines. not satisfy the required criteria are models should stabilize somewhere will be generally available shortly, 

case against them was initially very The cheapest models became coup* re f |lse( j registration ; subsequently, near the present discounted price CBM are introducing a desk version 

strong and rested o» the justifiable K ,li y? n '„,p *!.;£, 1 ’v*®!", at the examination, the calculators levels but changes at this end of scientific family and Sharps 

propcfsilion ever, c.ndiciato at ‘S.g lngia'^h.g .ffien “ " “» againat the regiater. the market are llkaly t0 ba more TC1001 he. been reduced re uete 

“ ^.“S. ZZj'JTZi instance. „ ajot citeeb coo- ■*. •* «W-- 


followed the sudden and signiEicaui 
fall in the cost of these machines. 


! Business Efficiency Eidiibition, and 


an axomlnation must be Hunted 
equally. It was argued that per- 


For instance, n spot check con- 
ducted in January 1975 among first- 


mission to uso electronic calculators year chemical engineering students 


calculators are permitted must be 
set so ns not to give candidates with 


the market are likely to be more g* 001 has been reduced tQ 

cosmetic than innovative tvith j. . . . . , , . 

manufacturers seeking to produce th \\ the n p l0s f intcresdng^S 
profitablo models. merits are probable both in the 


would lead to differentiation at Imperial College hns shown that Calculators any advantage over can- The present price compression of areas of key-stroke programmable! 

between students on financial 60 out of G5 studonts possessed clidatca with slide rules. Should simple scientific types with that lose their programmes once 

grounds — n situation which was electronic calculutors. These this be impossible, ndequate notice memory, square root models in the thejr are switched off, and those that 
intnllv unncceninhlc Their use it slUc *cnts would hove been ot a must be given to candidates that rie to ran bracket leaves little room retem them, 

totally unacceptab ie. ere dIsn£ , valMofie if they had not calculators will not be oermltted for .5. A It is now nossible to huv a M 


was said, could only be allowed it 
they were to be supplied by the 
university in the same way as 
logarithmic and other tables. 
Obviously, the cost involved made 
such ail operation prohibitive. 


been nllowed to use their machines 
at an examination. 

Tlie basic proposition that all 
candidates at an examination must 
be Treated equally could therefore 
no longer be applied against the use 
of calculators. Arguments of this 


this be impossible, ndcauate notice memory, square root models in the 
must be given to candidates that £15 t0 £30 bracket leaves little room 
calculators will not be permitted for .. ra/1lIr , Jrtno 


specific papers. These requirements 
are obviously transitional in nature. 


ine present price compression or areas of key-stroke programmable; 
simple scientific -types with that lose their programmes once 
memory, square root models in the ar e switched off, and those that 
£15 to £30 bracket leaves little room “'em. 

for further reductions. Present J* *L Jffi L! 


r nr further reductions Present 11 is now possible to buy a KB 
foi furthei reductions. Present programmable calculator for 

models are likely 0 be superseded under £50— the Novus Mathemaii- 


There was, nevertheless, a strong kind persuaded the Academic 
undercurrent of- opinion that ealeu- Advisory Board • in Engineering, 


later 5 posod no new problems, and after consulting the appropriate 
that this sumo arguments must nave Boards of Studies, to advise the 
been advancod previously against council lit favour of calculators. In 


the use of slide rules in examina- 
tions. Tn time, however, slide rules 
owned by students became accepted 
axomlnation instruments with no 


reference to their make. In the examinations for internal students 
view of engineering teachers, in par from 1975 and thereafter. Following 


titular, there was a close analogy [swift actii 
between the use of pockot electronic- [university 
calculators and slide rules. They felt were usee 
that the problem should be stated [June of tl; 


March 1975 the Academic Council 
empowered the Boards and Com- 
mittees of Examiners to permit tlie 
use of such machines in engineering 
examinations for Internal students 
from 1975 and thereafter. Following 
swift action by the schools of the 


swift action hy the schools of the 
University, electronic - calculators 
were usea in these examinations in 
June of this year. 


In the past there were always a by new ones with two or wore cian. For anyone needing to 
few 9ludonts without slide rules, but memories, polar/rectaugular coordi- evaluate repetitive problems, apply- 
there was no requirement for naCe conversion and simple statistic ‘ ng different data to the sum 
setting papers in a way winch would - , h formula, the advantages of these 

give possesors of slide rules no ad- function - such as mean and ettii- mochlnes are obvious. Probable 
vantage over students relying on dard deviation. Probably the next developments 111 this category are 
logarithmic tables. It was con- generation machines will work to further price reductions ana net? 
side red, and rightly so, that posses- higher accuracy levels than earlier models with improved programming 
sion of a slide rule was a must for mo dels. capability. 

an engineering student. In a couple T , ‘ nn „ihi e hv nei-mlne Tlie current simple programme 

of years this will equally apply w /rp l a nl n < nnorlf writing facility 0.1 the cheapen 
to electronic calculators. battery/rechaigeable/malns operat- , uac hj ne8 consists of "stop , 

The decision in favour of elec- ed calculators with either single or “start", “delete” and "skip ^ keys, 
tronic calculators has been almost multi-function keyboards, all based The new models can be excepted 10 
unanimous among engineering on the same large scale integrated have “go to" Instructions, merged 
teachers. But this has not been c i rcu i ti t0 Produce a family of cal- hey codes, (where ‘function sWi 
the case, at least initially, in other . ‘ { P . he £2 s ccn DP i Cfl and the function itself will only ukt 

...hut. .TKA« n i. n i,iiAAii D .n ra K. cqiawrs in etie tzs to tsu pnee m-enV This will 


vantage over students relying on 
logarithmic tables. It was con- 1 
side red, and rightly so, that posses- 
sion of a slide rule was a must for 
an engineering student. In a couple 
of yoar9 this will equally apply 
to electronic calculators. 


models. capability. 

The range possible by perming The current simple Proy^ 
; battery/recliargeable/malns operat- l£S^ Ud SUS 


unanimous among engineering on the same large scale integrated have “go to" Instructions, merges 
teachers. But this has not been c i rcu i ti t0 Produce a family of cal- hey codes, (where 'function shut 
the case, at least initially, In other B . * in P , he £2 s ^ ccn D rice and the f unebon itself wiUonW ug 

■ subjects. -The explanation lies prob- Chlfttprs in one up to tso pnee on(J progrBnim e step). Tills iwj 
ably in the smaller amount of every- bracket is demonstrated by the new effectively increase the ngmbtr of 
day computational work performed scientific calculators being progres- programme steps. We can dso 
I by non-engineering in comparison sively introduced by CBM. This expect step keys for edUinf 
with engineering students. This, in variation on a basic theme already checking and better presentation « 


have “go to" Instructions, merew 
key codes, (where " function shill" 
and the function itself will only uke 
one programme step). Tins wiu 
effectively increase the nymbfr ot 



THE POWERHOUSES 

The 9C60 and SC601D are the 
most advanced scientific end 
■letlallcal calculators tn their 
price range. . , 

□ 3 memories 

□ 50 Functions 

□ 66 Keyboard commands 

BASIC 

FUNCTIONS ‘ 

There we so * many - wp can Hil only 
. . oome «l Iftem : 50 litricrloiu, ee hoy- 
.boaiij commawfa. 10 rflglie, i axponanu. 

. algebraic logic tfcllh iwo paremhasli 
..1 levor*. 1 Sin. . Co*. Tan (plus Inverse). 

■ Cog U)i, ax. p|, x». Vt V*. 

— * y and x< — is-m exchsoge. siQn 
nhanga, lactoria.1 : Charge* In ’ 9 ,11001* 
and <?ul« oil to- provenl ovarohargmg. 

ADVANCED 

FUNCTIONS 

. Combinatorial riincilont 113 d binoiAlal-cd-' 
elliotepl*,. oortiblniUlohi, flafmutattofis, 
normal probability lurKaiona.’ ■ Prle). 


turn, reduMd me need for posses' fn the m^o industrv Ihe m^i’amme informridon on.* 

■Ion oE electronic calculator? and widely used in ■tlie motoi ■ display ; additional branching tartj- 

dius makes a change in examine- could well become commonplace tlefi and com jjtional jump lest! 

tiou rules less imperative. How- amongst calculator manufacturers a i so b e expected to. become 


ever, in the University of London In the pear future, 
a decision was recently taken which Product improver 
allows. Boards and Committees of in „ th ca oablJitv 0 
Examiners to extend the use of 8 ine capa ,J liy 0 . ^ r . 

calculators to examinations In all we cou ^ d see ovev t ' ie nex J 
faculties except medicine. couple of years are in the areas of 

_ Are there any lessons to be drawn displays and printing facilities. The 


ttl&U uu aw. .1 

norm. The new Hewlett , 

-LTD OC ..miinrsH tn Min HP-55 OOlOll 


Product improvements not affect- HP-25 compared to die Iff-55 ^ ‘ 
infi the capability of tile calculators *■"> *" d 0,h '‘ ! W " 1 


follow. * 1 •: -. 

Memories will improve, not oW 
in the number available, but [a 


Are there any lessons to be drawn displays and printing facilities. The capability. Full register art 
from the use of calculators in ex- light emitting diode (LED) dls- (multiplying, dividing, adding 

S a £; 5 u S y f s ? eaking * 3P a « plw are currently tlie most com- subtracting ^e number on 

fiom sighs of relief from students f _, inri nn nocket ca w into the memory) will 

after the change of rules was , mon typ l, L toUna 0,T - p0< T et 5 iC . common place. 


Ulttye, «LC tUUBUUJ VI l C muav. VUIU- ^ -J-.v 

““ w p “ Eound ..°" F 0 ^ 1 ‘‘“i- coSmo^'plac. 


— — wl « uica |tuo _ , 1 LUUI1I1 UU iiihvb* 

announced, there Is little to report »«»«» They are preferred by The imnltaeirt introduction 

tollowing a single experience. Per- manufacturers for their cheapness, t j a j s countlY 0 f tho Texas SR52nWfr 
haps there was a marginal increase reliability and low power consump- ne ,ti c card programmable calcuUH* 
Studonti uJw hi . er «°ni‘ don * We will continue to see bet- which will have 224 P rog !®^ 

ESP* K -« s.r;.,-=:ri:sr a 


in silly calculatlonal errors. 
Students seem to put more faith 
in button pressing than in pushing 
the 8li<t§Lrule. • • . 

tn addition, did 'exercise of 
placing tlie decimal point in slide- 
rula operation gave them an addi- 
tional .check on ; the quality of the 


U wmtn win have 224 w#*" 
r and steps, 20 memories, brackets 
s The to 10 levels, coitions- jpBgJj 

iitrnn\ an °l Jt 'oual cradle wlm ‘ 
titron) ,,,,1 fnr under £500,; ’P 


addition, tiid 'exercise of larger green fluorescent (digitron) , n . Jnt ^ ut B n f or under £500,.^ 
5 tlie dedmal point in . slide- displays are more legible but less undoubtedly stimulate dema»^? 
peratlon gave them an- ad di- favoured, as they operate at much this type of machine. When ^ 


• . a AOCas90n.lBBfNCl.up5 


pvips^paisX i 

?m Ili^X%).\SZrSu'MSi *»drcula-y and are ^.*ST.e 

sff fc 4SBs - iassJ2aiss s ,hi,r than *"'“»“• t Ji° r ? i ? 8 m i e "t*** LED « «pmm «< 

— -t. oi *um o»; square* 11 xVn. # On . November 10 die Academic dis Pl a Y machines to manufactuie. studies at secondary schboj w 

0 r"p ,a SiSr vShK^Su'd’S Council of the University of London ! ®otli types are likely to be sari- this range is worth close, 

memory, aum oi square* memory informed the schools of the univer- ously challenged In' the next year dally in times of fluauciw 

ndex memory # c54 (ine. vat). sily that the restrictions on ,the use or so by electrochromic displays en cy. . 

t — — -? — » •— tt- — • — — °* programmable type of calculators sivine white on block which anoear Two alternative methoite ^ 

'-*M b«. f than 

council' requires the . qxaminee ' to ^rybtal displays . • • ched oil, are also being 9° ^ 

arite.' .Qii jhU script, the hamp add A: great deal of development work One method is to leave jpejr^ 
type of. caiculatqr. .is. taking place. In both the United gramme memory, c,rcl,it u ave b« 8 

The author ii rortdar fn an. States and Japan, to provide cheap, after l the calcitiatMS, 


*q. rl. ol turn ol. ituirti II x .11. 
Momerv. itirM aaMselbw mamorlas with 
p iota dad group memory which Include* 
aum memory. Sum ol square* memory, 
and Index memory £84 (Inc. VAT). 


memory, .amp ol ■' 
I ltd** memory, 


panes 'memory RAd 

*’ vi-'. 


toun dll ' requires the; .examinee' • to 
srate. . on :|hld‘ script the name add 
typy of raiculatQr. 'y' 1 . 

The author Hi reader in chemical eta- 


cnea ott, are *h e 

One method . is t° ^ve. p . 
; gramme memory circuits en«i 


I IN 8 CM t* BOM1Q will 1 io|v#, your t ‘ . 

".MQblam* al a *Hc* qim Uir't 4 I 

., liob wm,. ' . ■ •••;. '.j -, 


after • the calculators ; M e Jf 

switched off- This J*- 5T*i 

because the consumption 
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Possibilities 

| EBCT in the 

P°lytechnic 

S-.QQ.0 R q wishart 

1 a recent advertisement, a leading rluu thn .hiHm, 

Dmputer m.nufacturer ? oim.d ou, a ' L for 1,Zb"“ ",0 se^hr 
!t n Tn P £ r ° P r d rJ° "° w ““'"pie, tho power of canvergence 

is? over 20 y P ears ago * ^ ““ or tbe “"^'effected by a “para- 1 
isr ovei m years ago. meter, which abstract analysis fails 

For those who have to rely on w reveal to many. This could most 
csk-top calculators, it is unlikely effectively be done by working 
lat we have costed each operation interactively at an “on-line" 
i a similar manner. But in rh« terminal. 


In a recent advertisement, a leading 
computer manufacturer pointed out 
that the cost per operation is now! 
less than 1 per cent of the coat! 
just over 20 years ago. 

For those who have to rely on 
desk-top calculators, it is unlikely 
that we have costed each operation 
in a similar manner. But in the 
lifetime of the electronic calculator, 
barely 10 years, the price of a 
four-function, square-root memory 
calculator has fallen to less than 
half a per cent of its original cost, 
not to mention the improvements 
In speed, accuracy and compactness 
afforded by miniaturization. 

This steady fall in price, with 
ever-increasing power has been the 
one consolation to those in univer- 


sities and polytechnics who have 
the responsibility of purchasing 
equipment for which the prices 
usually soar exponentially. Pur- 
chasers have sought for that crystal 
ball which will tell them whether to 


the responsibility of pure 
equipment for which the 
usually soar exponentially. 


buy now or wait another six months 
for that cheaper and more powerful 
machine. 

Except for one or two electronic 
calculators for staff use, the depart- 
ments of mathematics and statistics 
with operational research at the 
Lanchester Polytechnic had, until 
three years ago, continued to use 
electro -mechanical calculators. The 
prospect of a move into a new 


Building with a suite of six calcula- 
tor laboratories with funds for 
equipment, led to the formulation 
of a policy which distinguished be- 
tween the interests of the numerical 
analysts and those of the statisti- 
cians. 

For the first group and their 
students, tbe main work-horse was 
to be the polytechnic's ICL 1903A 
digital computer. It was considered 


Foreseeing 

tomorrow’s 

problems 

Peter New 

To ensure that the right pocket 
Calculator is .purchased It is import- 
ant to be clear what problems it 
mould be able to solve, not only | 
those of today, but those likely to 
wise tomorrow. Tlie calculator 
mould have all the pre-programmed 
functions, memories and other 
matures -required to solve problems 
9“ickly, ' easily, accurately and 
Without confusion. 

If problems only Involve addition, 
lubtraqtion. multiplication, division. 


5? d .X £or a basic calculator. It 


. - , “ -wi » uauc calculator, it 

lui be Well made, preferably re- 


The numerical mathematics group 
is currently adapting a set of 
packages developed at the Uni- 
versity of Reading to be used inter 1 
alia In the study of a first year 
numerical methods module. Ob- 
viously a desk top calculator still 
has a role to perform in relatively 
small calculations, for checking and 
for assistance in programme debug- 
ging. The group have found that 
the Tenko 122, a four function two 
memory square root calculator, has 
been sufficient for those tasks for 
first and second yeRr students. 

The statistics components in tho 
CNAA BSc honours dogree mid its 
succossor, contained within a 
modular scionco degree lay much 
emphasis on the need for students 
to test theory and to apply it to 
practical problems. Staff have tried 
to ensure that examples used ere 
relevant aud that many of the 
course-work assignments have a 
genuine flavour of realism. 

In earlier days the consequent 
“ data bashing " constituted the 
exercise as there waa little time for 
anything else. If this could be 
reduced^ significantly, perhaps o 
more detailed analysts or discussion 
and carefully considered conclu- 
sions could be presented to achieve 
a more effective looming of statisti- 
cal concepts. 

For large practical groups, desk 
top calculators were seen to be the 
answer. The initial experience was 
with 16 Burroughs C3660 on which 


discipline. There arc four main 
types of professional calculators : 
Scientific i A professional scientific 
calculator should be pre- 
programmed with all of the stan- 
dard logarithmic and trigonomet- 
rical functions, so there is no need 
to refer to tables or interpolate from 
those tables. Just press the keys 
to get answers — an answer far 
more accurate than a slide rule can 
give. These full scientific calcula- 
tors are aisd, pre-programmed with 
exponential, square root, reciprocal, 
racing to power functions (includ- 
ing fractional powers) and have a 


ing fractional powers) and have a 
memory. A -new generation of 
scientific calculators is appearing 
with such additional functions as 


polar/rectangular coordinate con- 
version, hyperbolic functions and 
more than . one memory. Some 
work , in grads as well as degrees 
and radians. 

Business: There are an increasing 
number of business or financial 


calculators appearing which have 
specialized capabilities useful to 
the non-sdendfic user. These 


include percentage, percentage 
difference, simple statistics such as 
mean, ’ standard deviation and 
trend line keys. They also have 




such as Interest rates, compounding, 
depreciations, , and cash flow. Some 
have buik-ln calendars. 

Stattatjcq). Statistics have become 
increasingly essential to" h Very 
wide range of disciplines which 
otie does not normally associate 
with numeracy. This require- 
ment for a statistical calculator has 
been recognized by calculator manu- 
facturers and it Is possible to pur- 
chase calculators pre-programmed 
not only vrftb mean, standard devia- 
rinn and .' trend line kevs. but also 




Ithmic and power curves, 


a 144 step programme can be pre- 
pared and then permanently 
recorded on a magnetic card. Pro- 
grammes were prepared for menu 
and standard deviation calculations, 
Chi-squared testing, paired and 
unpaired “t" tesis, so that for a 
practical class an a particular topic, 
the Hppropriutc card was circulated 
to each student to feed tlie pro- 
gramme into his calculator. 

More recently tho Sumlock Com- 
iiucorp 340 or 344 Statistician calcu- 
lators, with hard wired statistical 
function keys hnve been extensively 
used. Therefore, ns had been hoped, 
more could be accomplished, but it 
soon became apparent that a dras- 
tic reappraisal of the objectives of 
practical work was necessary, This 
proved to be valuable ns the depart- 
ment moved to a greater use of 
course work as a method of asscss- 
ment. 

Most disciplines will now admit 
that to quantify in appropriate areas 
is to obtain a greater insight into 
the nature of their studies. Although 
we have been aware of this for 
many years at Lanchester In urban 
and regional planning, in geography 
and in biology, it nos only been 
since sufficient numbers of calcula- 
tors have become available that wo 
have been able to take studema 
beyond the appreciation stago of 
numerical techniques and involve 
them intimately in tlie probloms. 

An increasing measure of Integra- 
tion between statistics and biology 
is being achieved In tho lecture and 
practical programme in the first 
year of the iriodular sdenco degree ; 
Its success has led the dopartmont 
of applied biology to purchase two 
Compucorp 325 programme calcula- 
tors with display, print-out and n 
tape cassette unit which stores data 
as well as programmes. Using pro- 
grammes written by staff it is hoped 
that a well motivated student will 
seek to learn more about the reliabi- 
lity of his regression coefficients by 
calling in an extra programme tape 
or, alternatively, obtain an analysis 
of a complex experimental design. 

Many first year students in the 
arts 1 and social sciencos have not 
performed even simple calculations 
tor at laast two years and then only 
with limited success, if their O-lcvel 
results are reliable indicators. To 
have to convert a fraction Into a per- 
centage or a ratio into a decimal in 


| number generators and permutation 
keys,, variance and factorial. 
Multi-discipline. .These, are the 
latest generation of machines to be 
introduced. They have many more 
functions and more memories than 
the earlier machines : they are pre- 
programmed with functions for more 
than one specialisation, for example 
science and statistics, and as such 
are extremely useful for those en- 


M >■ l ir * 1 ■* • ■ 


research, where statistics are naces. 
sary to the basic discipline. 

Within this category, we should 
also Include programmable calcula- 
tors, particularly key stroke pro- 
grammable*. These are in effect, 
multi-function machines which can 
be tailored to individual needs by 
writing in the programmes to pro- 
vide the desired functions. 

Logic systemsr— A logic system is 
the “language" used to communi- 
cate with a calculator— the way in 
which problems are keyed in and 
the way the calculators are designed 
to handle them. One logic system 
may require an equation to be 
restructured to conform to the 
system ; another may not 

The two most common logic 
systems used in professional pocket 
calculators are algebraic and reverse 
Polish. Both types should be studied 
tb determine which is tbe easiest 


to use (especially important when 
solving complex problems). . 

Finally, the otnir. aspects ’to ' be 
considered in choosing a profes- 
sional calculator are quality — the 

( ihysical construction of the calcu- 
ator (Is It rugged enough for daily 
use ?) and the availability of after- 
snles service and accessories. Is it 
supplied complete with o detailed 
applications guide arid Instruction 
book ? 


The author i$ sales director of Tiw- 
lorAyilion Systems Ltd. 
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order to compare, say business per- 
formance, has often been too much 
for maqy of Them, 

One of the greatest blessings, of 
an electronic calculator hus been its 
ability to break down rhe numeracy 
barrier which many students Wide 
behind and to recreate confidence in 
their ability to cope with numerical 
situations. However, reverse Polish 
notation does little to answer the 
problems of this type uf student : 
fortunately there is a wide range of 
true algebraic logic calculators from 
which .students can choose. 

. The department of civil engineer- 
ing nnd building have been -using 
pocket calculators siuce they were 
first introduced. Ten CBM C110 
calculators continue to give rellablo 
service having been initially pur- 
chased for surveying. As they have 
become more sophisticated these 
bc en added to (CBM SR6 , 
hi h5> ctiublmg complex survey cal- 
cilia Lions to be mado at the foot of 
ihe theodolite. 

Experience In a number of de- 
portmunts has shown that the advont 
?5J"2* r . am,T,ab, e calculators, each 
with their own ephemeral machine 
code has not led to a realisation of 
their potontialities by students. It 
is clear that unless it Is possible 
to programme in BASIC or some 
other internationally recognised lan- 


guage, the programming is better 
left to the lecturer. 

The most Important recent de- 
velopment has been the extensive 
purchase of calculators by students. 
Jit lias supplanted tho slide-rule, 
long espoused by engineers and 
scientists and finds a ready market 
among students of the newly 
numerate disciplines. Frequent 
reference has been made in The 
THES to tlio problem this has 
created in the organization and 
conduct of examinations at till 
levels. It is for those subjects 
other than numerical methods or 
statistics, in which there arc many 
incidental calculations, that the de- 
cision has to l>e made. Is tho calcu- 
lator simply a substitute for the 
slide rule ? Aro some' studonts 
gaining an unfair advantage? 

At Lanchester, the Academic 
Board finally resolved, after much 
deliberation “that students should 
be permitted to take pocket culcu- 
laiors into examinations, with tho 
exception of programmable calcu- 
lators, and that the examiner is en- 
titled to specify the maximum capa- 
bilitics of calculators that can bo 
used in his examination M , 

The author is principal lecturer, 
department of statistics and oporto- 
tional research, Lanchester Poly- 
technic. 


SCHOOL REPORT 

Super Vatman is doing very well indeed this Term in all 
sections of secondary and further education. 

Eight main features take it to the top of its class week 
after week all over the U.K. 

1. Extreme robustness and 
reliability, not slim and 
, flimsy. 

s 3. Choice of baUery/malus or 
; rechargeable versions. 

3. Large (Smm), green dls- 
ptoy. 

4. Full memory add/eubiract 
facility. 

5. Reciprocal, Square root, 
Sign . change, Exchange 
and Percentage key*. 

6. Simple keyboard with large 
keys. 

?. Full twelve month guarantee 
and ' good asrvfoa faoflHe* 
thereafter. 



Super Vatman from £18. 2 S 0. Very attractive educational 

(ExcL VAT, post & packing) ” price. . 

Send for . Deoimo's new educational leaflet containing 
specifications and new lower prices for twelve other 
models. Write (no stamp needed) to:— . 

Paul Wolley, Education Adviser, ; 

DECIMO LTD. 


Freepost, Luton LU1 5BR 
Telephone Luton (0582) 38881 ■ 


Telex 826969 


DECIMO NO. 1 IN CALCULATORS 
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KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

(A constituanl college of the University of Nciirobli 


Api'llcaituui arc Iso lied Inr llie (ollnwIiiR im*i* 

1. LECTURER IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Apnllcaiux jJhjiiIJ IiuIJ a I'simc iUrk-l* 111 f 'lienil.lr*' as well «< 

D hlulicr pridotloiuil miii/i<r .u-ii domic qiisllfli-.illiiji. J'lnlyrniliiiik- hr- 
il.iicIi. leaching tipcrlencc in 1 'luiml*if) nnJ exiwrlcni'c In Teat. lust 
L'diiL'aKnn wlli be a tilled mlvani-ipo'. 

2. PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Applicant's should havo a Flif) in Fli>>lcs wills cMciisUc Uiilicr-.il) 
Icnrlilng mid roeorch esporkiKC at a Sen inr let cl. Aii ability in pUu 
new prugnunenei and In hring them into u|iernilnn. and tin- uup:idii 
In iirjiiinKi: iho upin>li>n of a ginulna ilv pur tim.nl arc cs.enllil. Ls|«cr<- 
cn;e In Teacher Education v.-oulJ lie aJvdiitaBcoui. 

3. SENIOR LECTURER IN PHYSIC8 DEPARTMENT 

Applicants »lwuld Ii3*« u a mid find dearer in Plijilc*. iupcclidr v.-iih 
a 1 'hn or It* equivalent. I oiiiidrmlile experience of teaching Mivxics 
Bud/iir icsuordi at Unison liy level U onenilol. An intcn.il in. or 
expciicivce in Tcnelur lid ocu Inti wsiU be an advantage . 

4. SENIOH LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 

Applicants should poswi d I'hl) in Gcugioph)* pin* several tears* 
icnJibiu experience. I 1 role mice will he given inudlilnie* wlili teach- 
ing nail research experience in same of rim follow inn Field* : Kc-'niiiiilc 
tio«njyaphy : riusnuiolivc Method: .Kiirvcj log, Method* of Teaching 
Geunrarby, Urban Geogrunln, Ollier ir'ccfnlljatioivt will be considered. 
I'roFcMiotiol teaching ctualldteifun would he an H.linungg. 

5. LECTURER IN LANGUAGES AND 
LINGUISTICS DEPARTMENT 

Applicant* xhimlJ liaxc a pn.ignnJaiL- demee. prcitrnlilv a PliD or It* 
ci|uisalcni. The appolnte.) will he expected In ic:ic!i Mlj'lMI**. Lunsiuye 
Use. and LIohuNiIcj in iiudcrg radii ale student*. 

8. PROFESSOR IN LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 

Appli*4nL« should ba holder* of ■ pn*(pradnuK degree. prcfemldj I'hD 
in l.ircntluic .end should have experience In leaching nt a roeugnixed 
■in lie r>lty. The appointee will be expected to teach Lltrralure and to 
Initiate and direct research In this field for bath grad unto* and undsr- 
aradualt^. 

7. SENIOR LECTURER IN LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 

Applicant* should be holder* of- a oovlgradualc da&ree in UCcraiure 
and should haw importance fn leaJIlhig at a recognized unlvamlt* . 
Tlie appalntac will be expected tu tench any of ihq ores* of Literature. 

• Soma of tfia stoat arc: Theatre Arts. European Literatim. African 
Literature. 

8. LECTURER IN LITERAtURE DEPARTMENT- 

.Applicants riuiulil bate a good Uutverxliy degree. Preference will be 
gtspn In candidate* with proreixlotwl teaching qualifications plus sub- 
suntial Uadilng experience. The appointee will be 'required io teach 
. Methodology In Literature with an added knowledge and Interim in 
. ONE of the. fit Mi of LUenvura aiut in particular any p{ ihe full cm lug : 
African Oral Uirraturc, African Drama, and. Sooth African Navel. : 1 

9. LECTURER IN LITERATURE < DEPARTMENT. 

. Applicants should hare a rattgiuduiuc dogreo ‘ preferably a PhD in 
LiUidtmo. The appointee r*n| be expcel^d to teach' Buy al Ute foilovr- 

• fug breas of LUonUire; European Lltcralure, African O ml- LI (era lure.- 
Alrfctm Dnuni, South African Nos'el. 

- 10. PROFESSOR Qp EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ' 

AppUcaats lhoold have. a. PliD degree for itx equivalent) fn Educational 
ISjJiology pluj aubsianilal .experience In leaching and research at 
Unlvnrrity letcL .Ability and eathuiiasm m plan, Inhliuc «od direct 
■. roxeareh-as troll ss ability -to plan and exeeuie new pragenumm fur 

- both graduates aiwf pnderutadmltca are cjxenfiaJ. rtrurirdmerus. Preference 

- *J|U bo given In candidates who liato qanllllcaiicinli and experience in 
■ ice following aeau : mcaturemenlx' and Matfnlm, guidance and caun- 

sbHjng. porxonallty, pcrccpUon, .. r 

11. . PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL CbMMilfllCATtON 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants ihotild have exlfoshc and proven cxnorlpiice . in leaching 
• uid-detearah at Untvereiiy level. 'A pmtgraduue degree In Educational 


13. LECTURER IN GRAPHICS IN DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ART 


Applicants slt< hi LI have n good degree t»r uiiiivnknt In araplilv Design. 
.Sp sc I h lined kunwlcduc of Graphic Cunuirinkatlna tvlih i>>nnd L-clinical 
kii"txl.Jiic uf Cir.ipltic roprodticil'iit Is c-ssonllnl. The app'diitco will he 


Pot mti iml sat| un • and Technology, at 
.initiate and dl red. research »s well a> 


and enUinslaiBt la plMi.. 


. initiate and ,dlrtd , research a* well a> ability to plait and cfecuia now 
leaching pngramtnev for htilh graduatex and Imdc ■‘graduates, ale eaten- 
. tixl Tvouliuruenta. 


i3 ' S^IOR LECTURER IN' FINE ART 


n!*i'Mi*ihlti for dcvolnplng n prograinnic Inclnslte ilia fullruvlng : — 
(It A «• iiiiixl Lnovtleduu of the basic principles and techniques ot 
C'oinniunL-Atite and Illiuilrailvc Design i 
(lit Sound kn>iw-L:duo nf Autogniplilc I'rininuikliig Tcchnlqiici ; 

(lilt Aduj'ioiliUi of Graphics to ilia special icqi lire incuts (or the train* 
lug of uaclicr*. 

l-xiicrlence in teaching In an lii*litiitinn of Higher IMucatlnn will be 
odJiiliiivil odt.tnbiga. 

14. LECTURER IN TEXTILE DESIGN IN DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ART 

Appllcntm tltouLI hate a good degree or c>iuivj|«nt in Toxtlle Dr.xlgn, 
prelcrnblj with xpeclalKulinn in tVcavlug mid 1‘alnllno and Textiles, 
plus experience Tii uncliina In mi Inslltiitiun of Higher Lduculhin. The 
ttPlinlnicc will ho reipiiLsIble tar leaching nf Textiles Design ami allied 
stii’icclx Io iiiidrrynul notes and Inhialc research lit wosen textiles or 
in un> IL-IJ of Toxlilu Design. 

15. LECTURER IN PHY8ICAL EDUCATION 

f ‘uitdldatci should hoio a good degree or It* cunivalont in LMiyxIcal 
IMiicntlon whit experience) In lliu teaching of IMink-al li*luc.nii>n. Can* 
d Mu I ci mini he nlilc m offer ipeetDlliaihin on three of the ninjor fioldi 
of the subject : Traditional Gymnastics. Alhloiic*. Swimming, Games , 
Dance. History and Principle* , Analnniy and Pliyslolog) and Klue- 
ulnlogy. i.,.. 

16. SENIOR LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 

Applicants should held a postgraduate degree In Home Fcuiontics or 
a related discipline iucludlng one or otoro of Ilia following areas : 
F«od* imj Nutrition, fluthlng.and TcxIlJci. Homo Management. Family 
relation-;. Experience in leaching in an imlltnllon of hlgltor education 
desirable. Quallricalioiu In educational profession will be ah addi- 
tional admit logo. 

17. SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
{ Accounting and Economies) 

' Applicants should have a goad Hnt dearca and a puit-graduate quail- 
ficatlon In Advanced Accounting and Fconomki. Appointee still be 
oxpccloJ to teach rntroduclory Account lug, Economics, Computor 
tronceiti-t. Finance and Marketing and to vim In thd xuprrviilott of 
pmctlcjil levelling In Buibicxv Education. Wide experience In teach log 
at unlvcnli)- level I* dcairablo. 

18. LECTURER IN BUSINE8S EDUCATION 
- f Accounting -and Economies) 

Applkinli shy uld. have n minimum of flm degree in Duxincst Educa- 
tion i>lux Jioxlgrnduale profOMhma] quallfkatuin. Appointee will bo 
expected tu reach fjtmteol and Mellrndnlogy in ftntl degree studenb.. 
Uxparlcncc In leaching Buslnrai PJucntion 'at Secouoary or poa 
■ Sm-vnihiry -Sduigl level and/or ih a Teacher Education institution would 
- ba on pJtnnugc. 

10. LECTURER |N BU8INES8 EDUCATION 
(Secretarial) 

Applicants should Lava a minimum of a first degree ’ and in 'addition 
A special hrnUoit la Soerourlal Science ‘(Pitman Shorthand) and ability 
In dthwasmiB » high level of skill In TypavnlUng and SUorl hand. 
Apoobitea will he .rejected to teach content und .mtUvodology to uodcr- 
gTOduatfll up Kt degree levol and assist in (ho suporvlilon of practical 
. wochttifl In Durinus Edacadon. Experience hi tcnching Bmfatess Ednca- 
. linn at .Secondary or po*t Secondary School . level and/or in a Teacher 
bd|icaf ion wultiiilon would ba an qdvintiagei 

'■ p- a - Sea'or tectiirar (02.77?-. 

Lecturer KU,|00-K£3.036 P.d. 1101-1^9 sterling). The. 
Brilbh Go>«raudvni nuy aapplehuutl salaries of appdlotee* to POSH 1 IO 
11 fn ra nge n,U4-iJ ( 234 pj. fstorlkgTfor mmried appointees or Ui038- 
Al ,98fc n.n.i' ltiMHng) I for tiugle. anpolntoci (normally Tree of ell tax) 
and provide children s education (UowAnces end. holiday vhh puasges. 
This suppIcmcnleAloh Is noWtely w be hppllcil to the solarlta of *ppolh- ■ 
post ?, *?, to }?• FSSU. Family passage* : various alltiiranx-ag: 
DtjIaUed npulleutlonj a copies) lieladlug a curriculum vitae anil narutna 
? r ^[ #w S l * r,oul1 * ^5 <* nt “It tnsll. not Infer than 29 Dererahar, 19751 
Io Ihd Reglxtrar, heojolla Ualrerslty College, PO Box JM44; Nairobi, 

* li 8, Apolleaala should nk reforest fo seod tiicir refs re nr ct dlreel 
nit hoot delay, Applicants resides! in UE should also 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

CHAIR IN 

ACCOUNTING 8t ; 
FINANCE 

Applications Sr* fpvUed for one pf (he throe dhalre In 


Ed^arp Stprip to UiQ J, Arthur Rank Reaoarch Prefer 
Worship in Acoduniency. The post Is tenable from let 
September 1 1970 prsuctvearilei: or later date ea may’ 
be arranged; ■; • 

Application* ehoukl b* tubmllleiii by 31st January, 
1976. Further nartleufsr* may bo obtained, from the 
Eatabilihniapi pHloer. Unlvertlty House, Ballrlgg, Lap- 
castor. . 1 '••• ■■■ 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 

The British Council 

Invites applications for the following posts t 

TEFL Adviser/Lecturer (Pakistan) 

The People's Open University, Islamabad 
Graduate with experience of TEFL and mass media. 
Salary : In excess of present emoluments. 

Benefits: Overseas allowance; education allowance ; 
free accommodation ; medical scheme. Two-year 
contract. 75 Uu 52 

Instructors in English Language (Kuwait) 

English Language Centre, University of Kuwait 
Degree plus TEFL quallf (cation. 3 years’ TEFL experi- 
ence. 

Salary: £2915-£3686 pa. 

Benefits: Special allowance 25% of basic salary: 
COLA ; housing and transport allowances ; annual 
passage-paid leave. One-year contract, renewable, 
r 75 AU 4-18 

Return fares are paid. Local commas arc guaran- 
teed by tlie British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience : quoting relevant 
reference number for further details and an appli- 
cation form to The British ’ Council (Appoint* 
meats), 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 
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Universities 

continued 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIYEnStTY OK QUEENSLAND 
scNinit ixcruncR in 

bOi.iAL WOliK 

Anulh .'"it shonlil have a 
hiolipf ilcgruo oiicl iirori-astonol 
(.njiirii.ii loiis in bo.-mt Wurk 
w-iii nxro-rionco in i.qinmunliy 
y-ort. 11 January 

s.Hiiry: bA 1 (j. 6 iu to 

prr urmuii). 

nuixr Uoni'ftiB- Suuorannua- 

1 |r,n similar l.j r.H.S.U.. Iiniia- 
lij dsxl«laii(.o. si lid v loiivo, 
udxvliino and ri.movol ax- 

pe XilUitlon«l informallnn and 
■iiiillL'ullun forms oro ohlalnnblo 
iioiu lliu Association of tlom- 

S iiwgiiIUi linlvrrsltlca 

HHU.i. dn (Ionian Square. 
UOildun Wl. I II (ii'i*. 

AUSTRALIA 

tiNivcxsirY or 
WLblT.DN AUSTKAI.IA 
Perth 

ORGANIC CIIEMISTKV 

Ann I 'rollons nro Invtiod for 
■Pliomimoni as SI.NIOIt TUTOIt 
In Iltr Ucparimoitt of Organic 
ttit-nirtiry. Thw Is a icnwotar 
ai'iialnimoni lor ilio year 1 >i7o 
mil tho anpolnloo cun oxprcl 
io i|iond haii tlmo on-rvsnarcli. 
Ilia salary runga (or a Uenlur 
Tulor Is SA 10.484 to SAI2.Ufi3 
An ajipolnloo fron> within 
nunralla would be onltltoil io 

K cs far hlnisolf and wife and 
in slHWMrv tu ri)iNOininu-nl 
eKi'onxa* up to SAl.47-'». 

Ai'iillralloni In iiupiirate 
tlallllil full personal porlhuiars. 
qiLiliriLdllone and oxiiartnnro 
should reach Iho StaflUiu OKI- 
err. Unlvoriliy or \v extern 
Australia. Ned^ntla. Wosicrn 
Auitrolls. 60119. by DOLnnbor 
211, 197/1. Uaildldotot Should 
nxiuest liiroo ia[i<ri>oi (o wrlla 
Immadloioiy la Ilio Staffing 


AUSTRALIA 

MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 

Ponh. W astern AuaUallo 

Murdoch Unlvoi 

Australia's second unlvrrsily, 
admltiod its first aludunii In 
Fsaruary. 1970. Ths University 
U conunlttcd la taking a fresh 
•ppresch to hlghor education 
with the goal or rospondln 
directly to ino conditions an 
needs or the Isto Iwonlloih can- 
nils it ronsclad In ad- 
— , n policlos, organisational 
■Jnicturai, pronrmmmoi or 
study, philosophies of lead(« 
lie and, rscnilfiiMlt of staff. 

Tho University la organised 
on a ayaiam of schools of 

^ suAy- wlth tho Ch^nnsn of 
JL “J'opl !;svlno both aca- 
tansTblltly? ,dmlnl * lra, lvo rt " 
•CHOOL OP M ATHFM ATirAL 

msn ajjigSwSF 

POST-DOCTORAL FBLUQWaHtP- 


wld! V y _would work 

"Inia 

S5 J n w S- r “' 1 


vts aSi 

BWjwSV M" fmp °rt un " 

Haw Murdo 


i, ' 1 ® WJnYrecMf 

ff 2UX Wurt0 


n "W« tA 10,484 Io 

iA tr o nr- 


on 

payment o 

• 0 U P o( M SS,L ; .,Tw 0 eomiuato , 

S3$g S»on^ e, VM 

■jwisKV - wl -™ 


xtional u,., 

BftrAsa 1 


u Itlc 

C «t r th. , ' 1 v5S?. a l_ «®fwre«r 

Ts &SJ ai”SSW 

reauett 
roforoM to 
o quotinfl lha 


rath . 

'■ .y^r.RMTY ' 

Y^rt/BEli 'INTRENCH 
e 4SSl<sa«itJ 



BRISTOL 

UNrVEH8ITY 

3§|C 

un T i , o n^i 0l i , ^ w ! l * , ' o “ IO annolut 

aRJtVW .« F ,ur T ri ln Urban 

■ nnMrtmmV’J? 1 ,u dovpln\i(nn 

f.SliTST.'SS "G^hrsiwrlotico 

ni.mWfl.£ a, li B ■■soulsl be well 


EDINBURGH 

the UNivenarrv 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONn.MICB 

.^ A pplka nntis are Inilieri for 
. PO* 1 of Uieiurm- m ilm 


bl-aWlS 


Dona rm ■ nni ol Pcnnnmtcx. can* 
illdali's sboulil Imvr an Inleinsl 
In tea clil ng anil rrxiorchlnti In 


n . H anoum Dl- dOI>- IO 
hfon2*i? l ° ."■"‘.Ml. bm.wlij.lrin 
v more nf thn loiloxvlnu 
K« ,l ?.V..r rnn S ,ori I'nlhy: II'HIS- 
[ng }, ,f, llcy: Social Pniirv: nm.i- 

Po^ U !- ! ?nmce lD,: B " c ‘ 

vt.5' l VSS lB Ef* , ln i hn unit Sr-r- 
w. «i<t°L L 1 ! JS co1 . aoioraniont 
w . .v. .* BTl Mvanldtni. 

l n !’I nl satary will be nrcr.r.I- 
>"«. «t“0 '.U Tritons anil 

f/nif-nnlifu l 0n . ,hp SCJ| " re r 
'PPpreUy Leetiirnrs: 1'li . 77H lu 
».9ai por annum imi!i i;ii5.r>a 
,h resliow p.ivmunt 

< under review i . 

.. ^ ,l ,l'.ibly L qualified cm.Ul.I.Jlrs 
should submit onnllutluns by 
Onf.inbiT I-.*, |..7H. io llin 

Srerolnry . University ol luisiol, 
pen" 1 " House . final a), nail 
1TJI from whom rmther turli* 
cuiurs may be obialncd. 


BRISTOL 
THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPAltTMENT Ol* KX IDA- 

_muiial si units 

STAI F JUTUIISIIIP In 
^ SOCIOLUtiV 
Tlio University Inviiux S|.pll- 
cat Inna for inis appuinitin-ut 
troiii penoiis holdlnu pa.jd nca- 
domic (lualitlcattons In hactu- 
luoy or somo branch of Simla- 

g fi;o porsan appointed will 
teach, supervise and Upvclnn 

S iurlDB or study Tor adults III 
a sociological floiiT Ihroualmttt 

mo Univorsity'a 

reulon. nio.Doiioilmcm uironrty 
bna In lialna a cansldcrahln 
voiuing of work, both pure .mil 
apull'iil. iho presont yucuncy 
nnaoS Ihreugh tho nnuolnimoiit 
or Iho oxlstino Staff Tutor lu a 
pool In-nnoilier unlvrrsily. 

Tho no«i carries ihe salnxy 

[ nil stslus of unlvorslly u**- 
uror. riio present salary ar«io 
i &4.77H ip tO.Oi.u' plus 
CS3.93 throsnald sup|ilem.-nl 

t scale Is undor review Iruni 
ctoher 1. 1970 1 . It la ox- 
pociuil that iho initial solnry 

jsi!WB b “,a R,no ° 

. Applications, with the names 
of Inrop roforooi. should bo 


Tploato quote reference EB). 
CANADA 

SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
wUI appoint 

wsm* 

Oenorel . quaiificatloi 
nadtan History ro 
iforred, but. not essentia^ 
eclallxallon In Hillary of 
Columbia or trench 


.Ifcatlon* during Canedlan w ,,9 n, K „ B, 1 _ 'J“ ,® DD "' 

* on "?re sor [ °U nfvcr/lty * & R'/UlcfAL 1 "'” dBocft 

Mmsni or itK™ S , ,« B S NDolicsnts with an Inti 


rtmont or Illalorv. Caro or 
mnlco Ssrvlcea. Dos 409, 
llpatan,. Washing ion SU3XiS 




■A. Closing date for ro- 
it. ^pf a bgifcaiiona, Al Do- 

Aut'y, Chalnvoman Hlilory 
apartment. Simon Fraser 


CAPE TOWN 

THU UNIVERSITY 
m . Uouncu or tho Univer- 
sltv of Gape Town wluios in 

appoint a 

ULNERAL MANAOBR 
for the Baxter Thdatro/ Concert 
Hall wlHch U Under conatrUc- 
ton at Rondaboacn as a rosujt 
bDaU °*’ ot Dr 

- -ox compriaw , 

a- 

M d concori l — 
a acrammodaiion for > 
contoroncoi, etu. 

bs responiibl? to “Krnriq 
Doord for tlie noneral aiimini 
airailon and oporatjon of Ut 
Thoairo/Conreri Hall. 

. It l* intended that he should 
take Up his duties as soon a- 
poaalblo after appointment Ti 


■ynno mlc Ihoory, br.^dly 
iluflnod. 

. Salary in thn ran no go.fl r.u 
to Li,, i -Vi i under ri-viow-i. 
Su^nrunuatlon under 1 SBU ur 

. runner particulars may bo 
obtain ..(I Iruin thn HocrHarv l*i 

Iho Uiilverxlly, l.nlu-rsliy ol 

Edinburgh, nid f.-ilio.ip. i„ uii 
llrldoit, Ldlnhuriili Will Wl.. 
Io whom opiillrjtions iiliroo 
topli’Bi. tinmlng two relnrers, 
sh»uM he sent n..i i.itrr ih.ui 
mm January. l-.Yl,, l>lrua<- 
(lUr.io Mnehtr 1064. 


GLASGOW 

SENIOR LKClt'Ul.SlIlP OP. 
Li:t:ruitr.siiii* in pimnc.ii'I.i-S 
or iiKi.n not. 

THE UHlVUtaUY 

Api.lK.ilinna oro Invim.i lor n 
Si-iilur l.i-'iurnxtilp nr la-i turo- 
*li li. In II"- I '. j... rinii - -hi ..I i-rin- 
(titles ot it.-Util.in in iiit> t.Kulty 
of Arts. Iho aatary will b.< 
on tlio Bonier LcLlurora 1 sutlo 
or ca.*yja to E7.4su nor annum 
(under rovlawi, or Iho l.ci- 
turors' scala of £2. HAS to 
1.6.134 per annum ■ under rn- 
viuw I . lultlnl salary will ho 
llki-d ntcordlng to oxuiil.-nco 
and (iuatiticauone . ' A p pro nr l- 
ato Suporannuallon Scheme will 
apply. 

Hio Lecturer will be in 
rhuriin of a small nt 

[ TovldlnO courses al all luivlx 
or iho M.A. Doaroe. mo 
toursns cover iho nniure .md 
junctions of reunion nnd i.uer 
a coiiiijnrailvo study nt rvtl- 
nloiiB. with xpnclal aiiMiittin lu 
tho Hlbliral tradition and f.l.rix- 
nanny. 

I'urthor eartlcuinrs may be 

f ust trniu tlio Socretnry uf tho 
'nlvoraity f:ourt iltooin in*. 
Hiv Unlvrrsily or l.lasuuw. 
(llaxgow Oia HQQ. With W|iom 
at'iitlcattons t night ropti-st. elv- 
Iny tho names ontl adtlressr" 
or IhrnP roforons almul.l bn 
loilgeil on or bofaro Ucccmhor 
16. l.*7». 

In n-nly plea so quota It of. 
No. 3781. 


LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ULUURARHY 

Applications are Invited for 

HAPIIY, which adniltied ila 
ret lutoerg radu.xlos In Uilo 

mis. year. As well as 

contributing to itret-yosr 

injjj |ha successful appllcsnis 


Ullw..H,.uumuv u, u«nr- 

mis. year. As wen as 

contributlnB to lim-yesr leacn- 
Inn. the successful applicants 
will bo expected In develop 
their specialist research Inter- 
eeta In U»e. unlvorslly and to 
participate In the design ana 
leaching of second and Ihlrtf- 
Vcar courses. 

of the sooolnlmi 

dBocftiopi. . . 

„ .. . an internal lit 

Rosourcc Manaaemant or Dio 
would ho panted 

JS«5, L °fe 

lion or puantltatlve maihods of 
BDopraphJcsl problems. Re 
Search mlrrMts outside tan 
Brlllah isles would be ai 
a lira i*ll vo additional qualtrira 
lion fqr al least one of Ihesa 
appolnlmonta. 

upfo ftv.P’r 

ituvxVln' will p'rpbahlv fiimd 
rloso to lha bottom of tho 
scaio and the oilior al a more 
aenior level on the ledurara 

Further Pant 

fbjajrtpd (quo — 

House. 

aunllralloiu t flyo ' 'canloil? 
nsmlna .inrao referees, should 

6°«eXr. B ?U ,,6r U,sn 15 


LONDON 

THE UNIVCRBnv 

CHAIR nr MECIIANI'" AL 
LNS.INU IflNJI AT KInVj'8 
ILLECIE 

...P; fn'r 11 lb e * n above * 1 ' Chli" r 

SfftSer.W” Vdi'Vnt 'in 

Aiiidiiaiiun* (in coi.lrsi 
?k ld i n 1 *,, r, c ‘.lvcd nor i..iV-r 
Jnnn If) Dprumiinr, hy 

<nr» ArAiIrmlr ItMilVtrs.p 

Ihn 1 ?!? 1 1ill" llf ”*i lltr nl LnsHnir 

Sill’s lo l* 0,,,n - L*>ndan Well 1 
;' , '!i _ «Mlu ivlmni lurfhitr 
P.xrilruhm may bp ohl.ilm.l. 


LONDON 
mi: I'NivumuY 

■riWHHMavsdi™ 
Hadrt’ar. *«a; 

Ser^IVfff® Vaflim ln 1 ‘l.Vc'- 

Aiipllrii lions tlrn n.i.iex, 

tn-in 11 lli-rriiiiirr rnv i, v 
1 ... #V.nlMiilr !lr .ilm i.sr 
■ lllis.. I 'nl v. -r« 1 iv Vr'i'.m 

Writ* S 4. B .?! e rfl2! ,v *- t i re*- inn 

fhi.. 7,, J,r [ rn m whnm lur- 

ObMlnriT nrtC,,nra bo 


LONDON 

the UNivrnsirv 

011*1 11- OF- MAnirMvncs 
at t nNnriN sniinni nr 
ET.fiNOMMg^ASin^'OLmCAL 

..-TT ?" . Be ssie invite annllr.x. 
JJSJ* fisdslmqil to rim 
iteS® M frnm I Oclohnr. 
J.. 7 *'- l*r.-feronce will he n'ven 
J", hiire mpinei-iniirl.xns 
liilornaind in prras which havn 

Suw" 1 .”" ,n sSSBi 

I?"*' *Wh Drrenihor l*i7r,. hv 
•he Ariiilnmlp !lenl«lrir 
* ^HMwrsliv nf Un.inn^ 
Cr,T?'°. Ilnusn. I.nndnn IVl'.ll'. 
' , ! 11 . frnm Whom fiuiher n.xrll- 
culan may bo obtained. 


LONDON 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
QUEEN MARY COLLCOB 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

SSssiirv ® „ WOT 
pglnWon Iho scalo.ta.77H m 
per annum plus E.Vi'j 

te?r ptts^ 0 ,undw rn * 

.further details and applira- 


after appointment li 
order to advise on Halting an 
aaujpmeni and to set uu b f" 
ram mi. of manaoemont I 

*3*®% .n W To77 

ny of the noal li 
460 to Ria 600 nor 
boncflte Incliiao 
nge bonus, pen* 
I aid schemas, 
condl I Ions. 
Ins furlhcr 
...of Oenrml 
able on appii* 


- fablNBURGH 
, .Tire UNIVERSITY 

W^V^Lrf^RA-njRB 


LANCASTER 

THE UNIVER8ITY 


g j,?, ■,S ov 2. HKADHR- 

BSt - 

yVAuriui SV- ... 

SS&Jl Jf si. o r„M655\ !®SS! ! n 

B lranafor of self- Inal rue Hnnr‘ 

IcrotMchlpg malorlals devc 

pnd by Rm. above unit. Tp_ 

pro loci, vffllch. to. directed by _ 

PrnTossor Bltaabeih Perrotl, la • - 

supportqd by a gram from |he 

LcXOrtlUlme TTUSI. StAM/xicaa<nn 


LONDON 
THE UNIVEHHUV 
WARBUROH INHTmjTB 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

mefK»B B 8M»^ca f Sr 

S?eneSr7 l,E WARBljROII IN- 
BTTnrTR from October 1 J976. 

mif ..7 .ms 

nmgo. . 

- Purthst particulars may ba 
ohiBinrd from the Serreinry. 
Varhurg Inailiuie. Woburn 
?“?."-„-t° ndQn .Wcin on A. 
- unllceilons, naming two ref- 
erers. should renrli thn Direc- 
tor by so January i97d. 


LONDON 

THE UNIYER9ITY 
„ Tha Bamfg Invitoa annllre- 

■i b0v S. READtiH- 
uiiip tunable In fho Dapnrt- 
monl or Anthropology, ^ 

Anpllcallons (io coglaal 

S’ d 5 


my ffSJSIr p * rt,cn,J ’ 


» ilc«ni3 should- be. ora 

e British U - 

qusiirieationi In 
sound knowledge . or . reswc, 
methods am) evaluation lech 
quca Is Biannual. Experlenci 


ques la assnntjil. Sxpsrlenca 
! .loachw (relnlwi m * doyo- 
couniry. and/or In ihq 
on qf . programmed 
a would ba an advan- 


a would be an advan- m wnuuieiaa 

^. V ?r rt as soon a» M, po»slbia !vr? r oen 


— Jons aro Invllod 
bost of Lecturer In En 
Utmiuro. . . Tho . success.-, 
candldalu ahould lake. up hie 
duties ln Ociobor 1976 or as 
soon as possible tharoancr. 
Prsforsneo will bo olvoq. It 
canilldPloa whoso main Hold o 
faloreal He* In English Litem 

S,l & D ppfl?oHons n . i by lottcr folftlit 
coploal , ibgolher wllh tho 


«he A «' 
ulHslurs., 
Candida In j 


wo year* from January ,1. 
,978, or as soon ns possible 
' realtor. Barondmfn 
^oxlsllne Post will bo accept 

Salary in the range £3.370 
to e.l. 6'14 'under rnjlowi plus 
U58 twnofUs. siavilnp aatary 


according I 
oaporionco. 


OHtcor. . 
Tng thre 


iwpefHs. Stavtlnn so 
ing to quallftcalloni 
onco. 

Furjl^er particulars' njay bo 




i (five cnph'S) . nam 
rafereos. shnultl be 
Her Ilian Dccombcr 


MANCHESTER 

THB UNIVERSITY 

w ^ta n . r N « 0E AND 

.(.Gjf *. . 'degree lonrss 

starting 
requires 

lurer ..In ™„ ..Her aim aen- 
'lilillra, com pui Ipn frr 
purposes, alaiisiirgl 
SSTTSiJ 1 !* modem Euro- 
pean language. 

Salary £a.77B to Cfi.OOO per 
annum tuntlcr review). w 

ffl. , Monch ester Miij) 

fi«r , il nu ft® 1 ? np fCnioy. 

io 2 /cj <lUoW ro ' creM0 


Byl, from, whoin rurthsr.par- 
ijculkn may . bs obtained, 
ease quota reference 1063 


LONDON 

■THE UNIVERSITY 


LONDON 

ptlCLBBA COLLEOB 

UNivEhsrrY. op London 


NEW 7EAi.Ai.ND 
. AMlSTA NT.Tfjrr unai IN 



, .THH UNIVLMOMI In work related io senate jwm- 

BunlBUft s&r fe. 73 £ 

. -TH. H.n. 1 . hiviiias aoullcfl* . wouKTbo an advantage. 


^Mllons° "JW’ canl^ 

’USSU 


SalRry scale ES.aAB-KS.nio 

S .bT finciusiyo or Lon* 

an Allowance’. 

— L rurthor rarllCTilarf 

v/rlta • to . Pcraonnol 

isnnrjr&wM 


■MPT- cm 

annum. 

■ Part Idu Tara, Including ' infor- 
mallon on iravol and removal 
allowances, study leave, lions- 


allowances, study leave, lions- 
Inn nnd.aanarahpuBtlan nmv bu 
“blainpd from iho Asxmiailnn 
of nommanwcallh Unlvrriiiica 
(Appts.l, 36 (Iordan Square, 
London WC1II OPF. 

Apptlrellom closo on io 
January, i*j76. 


MANCHESTER 

• Tllfc UNIVLRBITY ,1 " 

CHAIR OF CllON'lMICB 

Applications ora Invited for 
a CHAIR In the I)LI*AI< CMI'.NT 
of i:t:ON»MHR3. Airf.llranis 
Willi tisi. iitng and rstiuirh In- 
tw. xn in any Mi-id ur Econo- 
mica will lm r»ii*ililnrcri. Tho 
ajijiry will be lu iho nomi.il 
|rr.,i,-!.xnrij| ranu>- with auiH-r- 
oiiiiii.illun bniMlla. 

Anpllc-iitone > ono copy sult- 
ablu fur |'liolorvi>ying> gliing 
full details uf qu.illfl. Pilous 
mul <--:vixxlvnt.c jn.l tin- nan, us 
□ nil nddr. ions nf throe persons 
Io w hull i ru(i-r>.nce may Uu 
iiM.lu, shim Id bir xrnt. not Islor 
fliun Wed n vs rlav, .January 14th. 
J'jHi, to ihi< Mrglstr.ir. Tho 
■ inlvorsily. Mnnclu-sier. Mia 
‘.'I'L. (rom whuin furtiit-r pir- 
tlciilari m.iy b'l nhi.ilnvit 1 ‘lcaao 
quote ret: U-lf. - TA - I'llLS. 


MAXCIIKSTUR 
i m: ijn ivi: rsi iy 

CHAIR cat I.INI.TIIA ANU 
ill.I.L 111 1 'Ll n ;Y 

Aiipllca lions are invited for n 
neu ty-rsinblLsIiCd Chair In tho 
f l i-l«l of <fr-nL-tlcs and Cell Qla- 
luuy In Hu* raculiy of Bcienco. 

A i, pih-oii one (A cm lies. i 
suit j i»iu for photocui tying > , glv- 
)nu rull daiills of qualincatlons 
espi'rioncij, p irarvli. publics - 
tlQiis. oic.. logoihcr wlili iho 
nJinrs and udiTreasos of llireo 
nnraona io whim rnfermet may 
nr mtidr jmusi reach ii,l> itn.iis- 
triar. Iho University. Mun- 
cl'cstir. MIS ulM« by Duconilior 
1 * 11 ) 1 . I uri her parlfi.il- 

Mrs in.iv be ohlnlneri from iho 
Hi-nisirar. plrueu quote ref. 


OXFORD 

mi.iiton iu»i.i.i:ru: 

jhnioii itbiMi: Aittrir 
Fri.LOWHlfll'B, AND HjlNIQII 
UlJIoLilUfillll'B 1*176 


Thn Cniiog^ proiMtSv-s. If 
male candlitalea ur autnclani 
niirlt pn-itni ihomsolvna, la 
elrrt Io (wn JUNIOR Itr- 
Br.Ancit Kui.i.nwsinv'B «mi 
two nr lliroo SHNIOli BtlllOt.- 
Xlttll IH*B In 

Do ml's of iheso award* and 
of Iho me ilio d of applying r.jr 
tlirni may bo Obtained from Iho 
Wardnn'i sorreUHV- Tho clus- 
tng dale for applications will 
be January 13, l r '7G. 


AUSTRALIA 
MURpnciI UNr\‘E|l8lTY 
Western Australia 
CHIEF qATALOUUEH 
(EtT 0021) 


re sought lor 
Chief Cola- 
I bra ry of ihle 
ocalsd 16 


K Applies lions 
e position o 
auor in the 
new university located 
south of Penn. 

eqd in a new a. ... 
ding, bis about 


aiiour^n^SSfl 

almost no 





Thu apDOintro should hsvo a 
nnlvfrslly deem and. recog- 
Tdic-d quBllflra ilnnn in Ubrarlan 

In selre 

. . nlee eilantlon w 
given la ability end Iniereei 
fhr rapid output of work. an. 
paa<*mem In Iho procession and 
Ini* Ilf* of the unlvnrally. an 
ability to partlclpale. fn Ui 
plana for compuic-rlrallon. 

S Tary range l 9 A 16,013 10 
i.lba per annum. 

Conditions of apoolnimont 
Inrlurii* rsmoval ----- 

tell ling -In allni/ances an 
nornv air. tare* for tho appcin- 
dcpsndenl family. 

Includlnq full 
cu tar a. a resume 
— quatlflcallans 

and work hfnorv loneuirr with 
Iho lumri and addmecs of 
three referees should reach I " 
Prnnnnrl Offlcnr. . Murd 
l-nlvprsliy. Murdru-b. IY 
6193. by IO December. 1979 

OXFORD 
THE UNIVERSITY 

L, Hirr J 

The elec (ora .intend to oro- 
parn lo an rSccHon in iho 
yififnason nradFrahln In 
Ancli.nl Irolonrt Llleraliire and 
Anit<ralt!ea_ which .is . now 
variant. Tie. al|pond of tho 
ready , wflf bo _ qn a Scale 

E hlrh li ai present E0.B5H io 
f.34G « year. 

Annllrai'ons MO copies) 

WIlRoul tn»oT,..«"o a u,d U, 
'rcnivod net laler than 
anuarv. - 1078. hv |he Ron.. 
ror. University Offices, wm. 

.... nviliml 0X1, 
. . .... whom further par* 
cutars map bo obialncd 


BELFAST 

THB QliTFN'S UNtVEnniTY 
lECrUHEBlIlP Jb| B RUBIN EBB 

.i-ftSrtKSsiBBl*" IrivRcd for a 
i i)F8 1 1 1 P ui iho tiri'Aiil^ 
MKN I «f WU8INRS9 BTIJOlEJi 
January l. 1^70. or such 
p hrr .lata ss.nuur bn arranged, 
fjaitiiidaiei shoufil have qilntl. 


rtohta Ondcr thq Klf.S.Tl./ 
U n-B- pilllal placTnu as ilm 
will flrpond on qiulifk-n- 
Ilona and experfcnco. Asslildnva 
ta a variable with rrnmai uk- 
ponscs. 

Applicailoiu should bo re. 
M Wfl by D«einbDr 1 A, 1*>78. 
further particulars mny be ob- 
taincil from lhi* Personnel Olf|. 
ter- Tli • Queen's L'nlvemiy, 
nr ftrti UT7 THN, Northern 
Ireland. Flense quote Ret. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY EDUCATIONAL 

COURSE ASSISTANTS 

S TWo vacancies exist for 
ou r*n Ami slants to esslai In 
■ o j‘ rr-ij.ir.il Ion of Die roUow- 
mg rnursi-s: 

ffl&S&USSSj* 1 */ 1 f hn L’RRAN 

EN VIHIJNMKhrr ( pirate quota 

H' - f- T'b— Involve! iiniin- 

t. n.ni. n of iho Ohlsllng course 
!• . il Uib.m IlilucuLiun. 

r.miCATIUN and HL‘MAN 
Vai.ulm ipirase quoto Ref. t, 7j 
— .t’xo Invnlsi-s m.ilnlonjiir r- or 

l-i»3 l.urrU uliun Dciiun and 

uc vt-iopikien I which will bo 

f piirrrd to sluiinnit ln 1 
i qua Ilf lean on In ono nl ihn 
olKi-.ving .lisclpnnca wimlil ho 
a'Hunl.igvous: psycliolnny. 

fliji luimjv. philosophy, a ns 111 e- 
tlcs. i«mirv. 

Until noaiv lit vole, i Hi,- pr.. vi- 
sion at a wide range or admin)- 
siutlve arriic- s to (hn deursa 
ami M.iinii-nrfnDO Tennis and 
siiuiilil j|.|.cjl io a nruiliinie 
lni.-mvc<-.| in an adinlnlsimiiva 
nr i-ilitcrlal rarn-r. B.-.nio 
kniiwi>-d‘iu of riluiatuw would 
be .l-UmiingcbU!. 

P.il.irv it air C2.2 17.B2- 
El f/n.Ri in r aniiiiiu luink-r 
review fr-un lei (Jciotior ibrn* 
pin :* inriul*. ralilp <■• ill.* t'ntvtr- 
Bliii.-n- duii oraunua lion Hchoiuo. 

Further iiarRcuIars ami appli- 
cation forms are available from 
I he Person ner Manaijor 

( Li AES fli, ilio Oncn Univer- 
sity. l> a. Box 73. IVdltnn 
IlnTi. Miiion Koynoi. MK7 UAL 
Tob’idtonq: Milton Kcynea 

•» Ml All/ 9. 

Rjoslng data: 12ih Docombor. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

RI'AIT TUI CHI IN 

UniUJATIUNAI. 


Anriiicuiions nm mviinii ror 
a I on tire J pnSI as Hlnrf lulnr 
In rilur.HlnhnL Sludlui for Iho 
Norlli-VVost llnglun. 

lliu nvitn duilBs of Ilio post 
Will Incliule liaison wlili mrn,. 
not* of Ibn tmlinl sri'lunilr 

f lair unt' onstallnu Iho llentunaL 
tumor in thu mipoininieui, 
iralnlng and suiiurvisLan of 
pdri-ilino tutors. 

Ilio Blafr Tutor will bo on- 

C o in tod lu Iho Faculty but will 
a organisationally . responsible 
l*s the itqgloAM Director end 
will bo basod ql Iho regional 
centre In Manchester. 


Snlarv wll. be al ,i point op 
uniprlnte io the succeaerul cen- 
mdaio'e ausllflcnllans and ex- 
perience on Jho ificremfninl 
■enio: £2,1161.32 lo Ebjan.oq 
» memborslilp of 


r mr annum 
he Unlve 
lion Scncnie. 

Furthei particulars, and aupll- 
ratlon forms are available from 
ha Personnel Manager 
jEBNWli, The Open Unlver- 
oliy. P.d. Box 76. jwaiion 
Half. Milton Keynes 111C7 6AL. 
Tele iih one Mlttan Keynes 
03 rAh/*J. 

ctasinq data Dec a in bar 13. 
1070. 


SIERRA LEONE 
DIB UNIVERSITY 
NJALA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TICS. The sppplniee will be 
rnnulred lo leach mathemiitlcs 
or aia'lsiice lo proapectlvq 
tqitdayy school teachers and 
-.ncutturlsls. Tho person 
appointed is expected lo. assume 
duties oq or awui lit January, 
1Y7Q. (a) senior Lecturer: 

AupUranls should preferably 
be in possession of Rlt.D, in 
Metheniallca wllh ..teaching 
export onto of at least five years 
In an Insiuuilan or mmrutioni 
or higher Inerting or Insuiu 
ttons lavulvDd . .Tn UMRTn 

dtute aacoridary . 

eschar*. They must bo able 
to leech up to nl least first 
degree aiandard In, at laasi any 
two of tho following branches 
or Mathematics'— Modern Alge- 
bra. Analyst), Topology, (loo 

prefer- 
ence Is given la the candidate 
who can leach applied ran the- 
mallcs.and any other branch 
of mathematic*. <b) Lecturer: 
Musi bo able to teach at Irasl 
env two of the following 
conrst-a to Drat drnrae slsn 
dnvd- Calculus. Modern . Ain* 
bra. Analysis. flsnmriry. 
An piled Malfiamallrs. Prefer- 
enco Is given (o lha Candida is 
who can teach applied mathe- 
matics and any other br."rh 

tatfM” 1- 

ra um: lb) Le2.910 

,49(1 nrr innont (K) slrriln 
oeuaTe L<*2>. F.B-B.u. VjiIou- 
allonancost faralljr biennial 
)»p Brttfsh 
rmwiiHUH - -Buin,<emonui|t>q 
Schome is unlikely to be applied 
lo those peals. 

Detailed anpllcallons i two 
roplesi. naming three referees 
should bo addressed lo iha 

f "Cretan. University of Sierra 
rone. Private Mall Dag, rroo- 
town. Sierra Lonnn.Candi.iaios 
eyariahVa (or mtvrvtavi Jo iho 
Untied Kingdom Should also 
send a cony of llielr.nnitllcniion 
to i lha in ter- university Council 
for Higher Education nvCnroa. 

'tlfitliws Court llnaJ. 
nrion W IP npT. The clnslng 
te„ for receipt of nnpticniinii 
3U«) Dr i aw per. -1V7B. |'uy 
;her panlquLirs. nay ba.nb- 
?,<*d : by Wrillnn to either 
address 


SOUTHAMPTON 

the UNWjinarrv .. . 

J'ALULTY OF MEDIWINE 




wihjf. DartlciitaTS nay 
. „ iho Admin Taira 

£ Bccreinry iLm - '31104), 

-a Anrvvisrt^ 
». aaLnnaa rA 

dpm and one - from <.Hn f a ■ 
be amt nat ia'ur ihnn 
at) Docomfcvr. 1'iTll. «,uulln,7 
taluqnco TUEB/AR/Ta/^. 
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Universities 

continued 


PAPUA NIvlV TrUiNFA 
•JlIK UNIVKItSMV 
l*ari Moresby 

Aniilie.il tuns nrn invLUi'l ter 
tin- iiriMlion oT AHi illVI-S 
(it I IC’l'.it Ml tllM WllVi'IStlV 
library'* Nlw Uulni'.j i ulluilluii. 
Tin- Aiiiiolnu-n will liu primarily 
ri'iiinnilliln lor lira m-iwilvi- 
rullliiii. IndoMnu nnil Innsler 
of iilfS from Lho unlvenllv 
rwjlalrv. rn addition he will 
Ur nxpcnleit to oisist wllh ton 
O'qulsillun, arranaenu-nl anil 
dos.ripilbn or manuscripts In 
mo St-vf (in Inca cuUrcrion. 
A 11 pile jins ihould hold r tinl- 
vonny ilrarco and nupropTl.ito 
training und axpurtenta in 
archlva*. 

fiolnry : KR.26& In K'»,VM 
per annum It l •Icrllnw o-iu.il* 
K 1 . 6 I 1 , Fn ndiHllon. an a flow - 
anen of K1.3QO Ivor annum IT 
ain r|ii ts payable. An oxlr.s 
K1 ,uoo MarHann Attowantn on A 
KlJM por child Child Allow- 
ance may also bo gayatili'. 
i.amliiioni Include provision of 
housing- study loavo, unnii.il 
lea vo faros. F.S.S.lJ. Wiio 
aiiiwr.inniuitlon. In snnio iiv» 
II nmv bn poiilhln to ni.il.u .ns 
iipiiriliiirnonf on sai&irinionl. 

AMilfc-ilfun* shorn 1 1 bn In 
iluiill) .lie nml Includo n iuitm-m- 
luni vliiH'. lho mimna and ml- 
■Hi' ise» uf throe roforuos, n 
n'i i-nl mniill nbotoorjph anil on 
indli-stlon or rsllnnuied ainrtHiu 
dolt . Further dn tails and ton 
n-n.imnn* of appointment nrn 
.n .lira bln from llie Mm-muirr. 
I'.o. Finn -uratj. Unlvnrdiy. 
I’ji'iu Now fiuinqa. Apnika- 
tln'ts close on OUlli Ducvaiber. 


Sll'ItRA LliONi: 

•ini: imivimum- 
niaijv iiNiiTHsirv coi.u:nii 

Aiuillra lion* nro Invited fur 

S r.v.tvi iriti-:niiii> m rh<- 
*i:i 'AIM'MKN I' or IIIOl.OUli-Al. 
Ht:lrNi:iih > Thu P«nnrnii,-nt is 
Idiiltimj rar .■ r.inifld.ito wJili 
i|Uii]|||riil|iinn and llili-n-sl In 
■1 ln.isi onn of rho roiiowiiin 
riuliLs: lilnlanv of lower iilnnis 
Iit4.nl taxonainy and uinm 
pnysinlaqy. Yonrlilnn iirnius 
m.iy Include rciunrslbllliv for 
caiir*pi In Iniroductorv or gen. 
oral hioloay. 

. Salary scslo : Lertnrcr, 

I^'J.UXU la LeS.dXO pnr annum 
f£i alerting aqua is l.rlfr. 
F.S.H.G. Vartoiui ollowaniss. 
f-imliy paisuoas. biennial over- 
was le.ivu, lho llrlltsh IWnai- 
r la Ins HUppIrmcntJUon Hulirnn* 
w . unlikely to bo applied tu 
this past. 

n cl a lied applications f\wn 
rapies). naming ilir-ip rvirtvi-ft. 
|o lho ai'ChiuA. unlwrsllir nr 

B ht4 


. lho ai'Crotdiy, university nf 
WMrj Lnane. Private Mali 
U-ifli. froeiciwn, Sierra Txonn. 
Candiilnns available for tntcr- 
tlow In lho nulled KinuiWi 
tnnulil .Hit send o coi»y nf 
Ihoir application to tho filter- 
tJnivaraity Cnuncll for llialinr 
Education OversuaS. 'KF-ni *tol- 

WlPQTJT G °' m lAjnilDJt 

nf^r ¥ .sjiteF. ft'a,te r dsfs}R! 

wf l »TA 1 urtfier juirlli ninri 
i"«V bu ijht.ilnoil by wrlllnu lo 
olther aildrrss. 

TANZANIA 

UN,vu,s flMSi DAn “ 

MAIFIbMAflcs ] meant I 

cs i^v’iTsssa 

Will* ospcnonca over 
*s»W qf MnUiOfiuUej 



PMinraduaia toachins of 
courses in Numorlcol Analysis. 1 
onil sunornsion pf pqsionnhi.iio 
Biudi-nia. Dovrtapmbnf of re- 
■rarrh In this area of moUie- 
matin. 

t&B jSPL&*!!k& 

wbEfi** 

polnloo ftiormsily free qt all 
ml nhA provide children s 
educaMon alfowancas nnrt I 10 JJ. 

Seas mo re. 

ctallffd ■ppiicnllanB - nwo 
■r . ■ hVctiWirin a eumeu- 
v* vtidP^end nsmlnq itnv-o.. 
fere us. BhoUM bo . Bent • h* 


P| r' Pt Balaam. F.b. rto: 
Muni, par m Balaam, Tan 
nfiLi. . 

• .Aon l lc«n la rosldont In ^U.K. 
BhouLrt also send ono ;cahv lo 
Inter-ynlVWBlIy Council. 90/P1 
fqirnnham Coi&t HCad, London, 

.Pqrtripr panicuun raov be 
DbloJncd I Tom cllhc-f nddress. 


WEST INDIES 

the UMfvcnairv 
Trinidad 

A |j pit rations ere Invlled tor 
lh.* noil of LFClUltr.H' ASSIST- 
ANT i.ncruiiFH in iilivsicAi. 
CIIHMIsniY In lho Duparlmonl 

° £ Sn* mry * >lr fcains : Luctur-T : 

n * 1 .T.iioo - rrr*M» . we ji. 11 . 

AsMtiuni l.ciTurer: 1 r»ln.7ir.- 
rr>EII > .74n p.n. ICI Ulrrllno" 
'i'l h-i.iHli . iSoinrloi oro tindur 
rnviciv. ' r.s. 8 . 11 - Hiifur- 

n 1 1 I 1 nil .iccoininmlallnn will U n 
lot by llie Unlvvrsliy :i» n ronial 
nf l<u .. uf sul Ary. If. however. 
Mil* MiifT im-inbor nruvldos his* 
own acdouiniodnllon. Iirt will bo 
ihild 11 I in using .tllnwii nch uf 
Uii'a of his i.i'iislonnbln wilary. 
LTu five full iKiasnuca ml 
m .proved rains) on uppolnt- 
menl end on normal torfnlna- 
llnn. auidy andlTavol unntv 
lioiullun hpiillc nitons six 
coulcat Includlna a curriculum 
vltau unil ruunlriB Hired ref er- 
ne*. should bo arnt as soon as 
(XMilhie lo too flocrotaiw. Uni- 
yoralty of llie WOH Indie*. 81 . 
Auqusilno. Trinidad. rurrher 
lurllrulora for Ihh poal will un 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


■MM 


cjggQjPF 

U«hm-| 1 Mu mwi •> tUMU W If iSM*ff 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

in Applied Blolooy : Appllod Eco* 
n am Ice ; Appllod PhyelcB and 
Eladronlcs ; Applied Payoholoay : 
Arrhilocluro : BubIikssb Adntlnl- 


BlimiUll wm | *■*«■*■ 

Islry. Civil En 0 >nooring nnd 
ftullding Todmology : Efacdrlcal 
and Elaclranlo Englneoring ; 
English ; Lnw : MnHilmo Studies ; 
Mnthomallca ; Mochanleal Enpin- 
ooflng and Enalnoorlng Produc- 
tion ; Oplomatry ; Pharmacy : 
Town Planning. 

An applfcntil should hold, or ox- 
pocl lo oblaln, a Ural or uppor 
second class hortvura doflfbo. 
normally In tho Hold of his cro- 
poBBd roaearch. With corlaln 
oxceptlona. tha value of ino 
award le ine same aa lh wl of tho 
3cleitco Roaearoh Council. Deialls 
and upp Ileal ton lotm am oblaln- 
able, by quoting dlaclpllno and 
Hold of InloroBf, from tho Aca- 
ilontlc Registrar, UWIST, Card III. 
CPI 3MU. 

Closing dale tor com pi ola d oppH- 
cotfon form la 27fn Pabriur/. 
1870. 


ST. ANNE'S COLLEGE 

Kathleen Bourne 
Research 
Fellowship, 
and Scholarships 

Applications ere Invllad for the 
Kalhloen. Bourne HeBuerch Faf- 
fowehtp egd Shholdrshlpa lenMIe 
from Mlchaclmoa Term 1970, In 
lho Held of French Innfluoge end 
llieraluro or French Architecture, 
art. . hlato/y, muBio and philo- 
sophy. Candid alos must be 
woman gradualoa Who are clli- 
wne of on a of ll» countries or 
tenlforJBS of lha Brlllah Cort- 

3 onwaalllr . or lho Republlo 
Ireland, and must hold a 
First or second Class Honours 
Degree Uom a Brlllah Uni- 
versity. ' Candidatee for the 
SoholarBhlpB mual be graduale* 
ol not mqre than , lour years 
■lending, end' IhCaB about lo 

? raduate are eligible to apply, 
u |iber particular* may be 00 - 
' lained from. thq College Secre- 
tary. Anna's Collaoe, Oxford 
to whom applications should bo 
aubmlthiif ndl taler than 31al 
January,- 19?«. 


. OXFORD 

V7AD1IAM COLCEOE 

OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP 
IN LAW 





Wxsu. ■ ; 1 wj; iM- to p...vn.vnysBi to; 


Polytechnics ; 




_miv. 

badloutarty veateorao tytll-'- 

.*««; frqrn nUalUleu wnrnen . ■ 

aad-Rilnorliy .group .inemhsra, 

".•"■'^srKSispUf 
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^WARWICK 1 
, Tils. VHiVBRsrrv • 

lecniRBSiup iN economic 
iliivHnd 



IIUATiTH education . 

• . couNai. . ; 

■ ,l ii' **. rEu,oWeiup9 

•.the ljwilili RJacAiion cqiin* ' 
oil uword* rofn .ynar.- forJona 

v^lun a nr B1.7Q0 nor annym. 

Con dldaies should be 
Maine 


BHoaUllon trim' b raid 
araep . aoluemMl Wflh hi 

oL-huan- . ■ - • . • . f 
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Regional Council 

Napier College of Commerce and 
Technology 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

(REP. M/1/2) 

Thu opportunity arista lo Join a major DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
Within lho NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME IN COM- 
PUTER ASSISTED LEARNING. 

The profac! follows on a Foaslblllty Study and aims lo extend 
the acopa and application of an existing Mathematics Laboratory 
whfoh involves cooperative word botwsen Napier College and 
Falkirk and Pelatay Callages o( Technology, 

The person appointed will be based al Mspler College and will 
ossfat with the specification of lha mathematical aontent of the 
system, lho design and preparation of laachtno materials, liaison 
betwoon the cooperating Inslltuliona and will nsvo a role In IPs 
oQlloallon of data for the educational evaluation of Ihe project. 
Applications from both recent and oxpeilenood graduates will bo 
coitaldorod. A knowledge of oomputlna though not essential 
would bo an advnnlago. 

This post Is Initially tanablo until Novembor, 1977, and Ihe starl- 
ing a a lory will be In lha range £2,607-03,171 or £S.2I6-£4.126. 
Placing will depend on qualifications and exparlanco. 

Further pnr lieu lore and application forme from lha Academlo 
Registrar, Nspfor Collago or Camntcrca and Technology, Collnton 
Rood, Edinburgh EH 10 6 DT, lo whom appllcallona should bo 
returned within 14 day* ol this advorllsamont, quoting reforenco 
nu arbor. 




NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

Deportment o£ Behavioural Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Required for a post which combines the planning dm) 
subsequent course tutorship ’of the soclul/communitv work 
component of a proposed CNAA degree In Applied Social 
Science. 

Applicants should be, preferably, graduates in possession 
of appropriate professional qualifications in social work 


linked to an Interest lit social 
but persona without a qunllflcat 


and administration 
social -work -will be 


considered. Applications nro encouraged from persons 
working In social work agencies in addition to those cur- 
rently located In academic Institutions. 

Department of Nursing nnd Welfare Studies 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

The successful candidate wlU be oxpected to have oxperi- 
cnco and/or relevant qualifications lit the fields of social 
work and community work, and Will be interested in 
organizing and carrying out research projects to Identify 


organizing and carrying out research projects lo Identify 
needs' in the 'community — in particular in the aged popula- 
tion — and to evaluate the relative merits of statutory aud 


non — ana to evaluate the relative merits of statutory and 
Folnotary plans to mfcet these needs. . Tho post is In tbe 
Division of Social Work and h connected with research 
activity into community problems In and around North 
and South Tynesjde. 

The appointment is for threo years only. 

Burnham P.E. 

Principal Uchirer, £5,940-£S,G42 (barK7,S78. 

Research Associate (Lecturer II Scale), £3,279-£5,493. 

For' further particulars and application form returnable 
by Friday, 12th -December, 197%. send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to SlafHog Officer, Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic, Blllson Building, Ellison Place, NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE NB18BT. 


noMclaiiKl WUi IhM 'nnabhil- . ■ 

Utolua ® ni * W8ln " , f or* . ■’ 
. niHhor ..details Juiiy boob*' - - ' 
latnoa from Utq Senior Tutor. 

Applications, o«ompani»U by 
a cUrrltii.hUri tfm and itha 
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Bristol' 

Polytechnic 


DEPAmENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
& ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
(GRADE VI) 

. . . ' , I ■/. / ' i « 

AppJiQanle Bhoutd be well auall lied both eoedemio&liy and 
proloeaionally. They should havo s olosei. working know*, 
ledqa cjf tho oonslruollon Irjduairy wllh partloulat’ ralerenoe 
; to pulldlng and’ -normally .would: be : expected to be ' 
experlenoed toaohera. The person Bppblnted .will have 
ine opporlunhy to load an enihuslasuo group ot. alaH 
engaged In ihe. development of degree and diploma and 
TEC courses and In the! design of rtbw accommodation 
. for lha Depart rhent. ■ v ... > : } 

Salary Seale: . Head of Deparlmeiu Grade W— ‘£8,03?-" 

■. £9, • ••'. ■ j . ; 

Further details and applionilon formsdo bp rehifned by 
.12 Oece ibbet 1975) (font Personnel Oillcs, Bristol poW- 
J^gjfinto, Aahlay Down, Bristol p87 BBli. , . :: ‘ * 

l Pleaw ; tti)<rtd ( ; E,08t R^erenoe Hiimbet; A 53 / 1&0 In ali « 


,»pflP AB ERDEEN : 

m S ROBERT GORDONS 
■rl^i^.lNSTITUTEOF:^^^.^V 
! ; -TECHNOLOGY 


SCOTT SUTHERLAND 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
BUILDING ECONOMICS SECTION 

LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

for BSc (CNAA) Course and Diploma Course giving 
exemption from Quantity Surveying professional 
examinations. 

Applicants should be professionally qualified and ex- 
perienced and have a progressive approach. Further 
study, research and consultancy are encouraged. 

Salary In range £3,21 6-C6, 495 per annum. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Director, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Schoolhill, Aberdeen AB9 1FR. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Department of Education 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS/ 

SENIOR LECTURERS — ACA/68 

Applications ara Invited from good honours Graduate* In Payctiolcty 
Philosophy or Sociology with extensive lonchlng axparfanaa In Iht 
Middle and/or Secondary ago ranges. Applicants highly qu*llllgd In 
Curriculum Studies would sTao ba welcome. Experience in teicMiy 
Developments In Hl-loiy, Geography or Environments! Sludlsi; in 
urban and Immigrant education : In educational research: In in* 
supervision of educational research ; In leaching lo- higher dogies* In 
oducatfon ; or In lho provision of In-aervtco professional courses lor 
leachsra would nlao ba of value. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
IN FIRST SCHOOL EDUCATION— tACA/69 

Applications are Invited from wall qualified Graduates wllh extends 
leaching experience at First School, especially Infant. Javolto w«« 
aa momhora of laama of Tutors preparing aludonls for the CaillllcnJJ 
In Eduoatlon and BEd degrees. Tharo may be opportunity w, 
contribution to higher degree and research programmes. Expsiisnw 
or Intereet In Ihe provision or In-aarvlco professional ooursei tat 
teachers would alqo be of value. 

Salary : PL ’ £6.BfO-£8,842 fBar)— 27.878 

LII/SL Ea^g-tSpOal (Bar)— CB.BBG (Bn) *0,417 
Fuither d ol a I is nnd appliaallon forma, which ihould tm rMunwl 
within 14 daya, from Tha Eslabllahmanl Oltlce, The PolytaoWA 
Huddersfield H 



3DH (Telephone 0404 30S01, Exl. 307). 


duncfeO college 
of technology 


Appllcalions Bra Invjted from oandldateB poeaeaslno ■ 
good honours dsgrss, or I(b equivalent, and teauninfl. 
professional, Industrial, or research experience. 

LECTURESHIP I 

IN ACCOUNTANCY w . 

Experience In Management Accounling or in the owe 
opment ol Management Information Systems uainy 
computer techniques Is desirable. The person - air 
pointed will be expected to contribute to the develop 
men! of a new degree In Aooountlng. 


LECTURESHIP 

IN BUSINESS STUDIES . 

Applicants should be able to offer one armon*-_ 
Marketing, Distribution, Corporate Strelsfly JPJ, LjJ . 
nlna. OrgapieaUon Theory & Praotloe: and oonino*" , 
to the development of his subject areas. • • • . 

Salary Scale: Lecturer (A) eG.ZlB-ES.Oia (barj— 
£8,495, with Initial placing dependent upon apPJ 0 ^ , 

prior experience. Financial assistance towards (n®, .W«-: 
of reiNbvpl expenses may be payable: * ■ = “ . 

Further partloulai-s and applioatlon form oblaln 
the Principal, Dundee College of Tech nology • . 

8treet, Dundee, 001 1HG, to whom oompleieo ®PP' ; 
tlon forms should be returned not later in 011 
Dedember, 1976. - . •. 


BIRMINGHAM ' 

:^8rvm'.g , ’ AM 





To t«oh 

Manna Bmonir 

BaWxy' ilJ’Suj 

ea.417 iw •y’Se^we ..W\ 

a: as.97p . : 

entitlin' M y 

‘APPIUSJU™ 




the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.11.75 



WOLVKHHAMFTON 

THU POLVTCCHN1C 

IXCTUHIill lOrado Hi In 
M1CUODIOLOOY 

CBndldalcs should havo a 
■port Honours doproo In boc- 
rurioloDy or microbiology, with 

rcnvs.nl pcitlsradusla roscurch 

or industrial Dxperlonco. An 
InirrMt in Wochornlcal upects 
of the subjoct will bo an advan- 
uoo. Th« succcsaful CHndidato 
wDl bo oxpucled to ahsro in 
tho leaching of panaral mlcm- 
Uotoay- and tho&o topics 
■pproprlnte to his or hsr special 
interims DCroas tha range of 
coiLTMS offoroif in lho D opart - 
m»ni of Uloiogleal Solonoos. 

' Balory Beale: £3.379 lo 

CB.4V3 por annum. 

Application rorms and fur- 
ther particulars may ho Ob- 
Lained from Uia establishment 
Officer. Tho Polytechnic, Wot-' 
wrhsmpton WVJ 1LY. 


SUNDERLAND 

tub r*OL\nt:cfiNro 

FACULTY OF EKGfNEBRINQ 



PRE8T0N 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
aiMPUTINO 8 EHVICEB uNrr 
■ r<l !nvtlod (tor 

■a, PROJECT LEADER Tor 

Bwinsssr 8y,,,,ma ,Uc ‘ 

scnlos: Bontor Loc- 
teW-ftS.uXi la £0,030 to 

u?^i Lccl,,rer " 

« JW i* MV offered from 

•L sn !“ r v. lore, or as soon 
M.revMMs iMmaiW. 

„nn Ur J h r!l doisils and appllco- 


85®^™,! *TO. to Whom 
should bo 
jwijpid by lain Doc ember 

' '/ . 

v.dBEEFIELp 
TH 8 POLYTECHNIC > ’ 

Vacancy for 

Ucri 7 J ^9c(loW.cAP PUED 


Mi »A Of'TcnowlS^jT 
i' h ° context or a R.Sc. 

■ r T l l ? 8 w 8 i! , iP IT1 A •W 1 * oloA 1, 

iJ 1 JjLN-D. lovol, tpacn« 
•^search are bpinn 
tnW ImporianT 

Sausi 

aATAiSRB'j 

Scale; £5.279 to 

oh mi.. frrlni 




Colleges and 
Departments of Art 





EAST SUSSEX 
COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Professional Body— London 


Graduate 


East Sussex 


Director : 

G. R. Tyler, B.A. Dip. Ed. MBIM FRSA 

Deputy Director 

Salary within the Burnham range for Group 7 
(£9,003-£9,463) 

Chief Administrative 
Officer 

Salary Managerial Grade 3 (£5,577-£6,225) 

Applications are invited for these poela in ihla new Group 
7 College which will be formed In September, 1970, by 
the amalgamation of 

Chelsea College of Physloal Education, 

Easlbourne College of Education, 

Seaford College of Education (Home Economics) 
Furlher particulars and application forma obtainable on 
receipt of self addressed envelopes from Ihe Chief 
Education Officer, P.O. Box 4, Counly Hall, St Anne's 
Crescent, Lewas, Sussex, BN7 18G, to whom they should 
be returned not later than 15th December, 1976. 


COUNTY OF AVON 
Bath College of Higher Education 
Sion Hill Place, Bath, BA1 5SF 

AppllculioDa are Invited f<ir appointment at Head of the Depart- 
ment uf Home Fcon. mi le< tm present Qnnte Vl. The p.nt is 
vacant Tnnn January I, IVK\ but applications from CSatlhlulcs m-l 
Bvullttblo until Muy I nr Scpu-ntUcr I will be welcomed. Ilm 
Collega often full time course* for a B.Sc. (Homo Cconnmicsj 
Deflreo and a B.Pd. Dcgreo of Balh University. .Salary will ba 
according to the Pelham Scale* uf Sal trie* for the Teaching Surf 
of Collate* of education, si present ln ll »o range C7.J95 Ivy £119 
to £0.271. Further particular! may be obtained fmm the Principal 
at the above adJrm*. In whom application* should be »ubmilu-J 
(an fortni) wllh the names or lliree referee* by December 17, 1V7J. 

THE SELLY OAK 
COLLEGES 
UIHMINOHAM - di i e 

TUTOH POR COLLEOB JllStltlltCS Of 

U.*u° Technology 


Die Goapol. 


r .vacancy 
Thp perse 

or single. # 

.overseas lullo 
coma, and for nriitan app 
overseas ojjperlonco U an 

Tttw appotnlod would 
toko part in a programme ot 

S tull oducailon on (no noncmi 
omo or Mission; ond the av- 
pertlse ofrered by on applicant 
would bo aet against lho needs 
or_iho group of collago*. 

There is a particular commit 
mont to too Coll 
Aocpniian. nsstora 
* 1 . 1*0 academic and 
Ivo to soma extant. It te a ros 
loniiai noat. and collega rooms 
Wllh ,rull board, or a aelNcon- 
ta Inert fiat, aro provldart. Tha 
sdisty Is on USPO'a staff .scale, 


Wllh frill currj- 
— ~"S and ad- 


General Vacancies 


RENFREWSHIRE 

PAIBLpY COLLEOB 
DEPARTJ^jT^ SOCIAL 

LECTURESHIP IN 80CIOLOnv 

requlrol In dev*, 
oparimant .to loin 
. oclolpgy tacllon. Anullr.mli 
ihould be orttMrpd to leach to 
ilnat honours lovol in M Isasl 


(Inal honours lovol in nt tsoal 
nu or Ihe fpltpwino_arc.is:-^ 
CiClologkal Theory. Dovlanco, 
o)ll leal Sociology or Urban 
ecLDlogy. Within too dewrt- 
mont toe Bocl elegy socllen 

K ikca b malor contribution to 
t> Q.A. B octal StUdloa and 

K > has on tnloroM. ln B.A. 

'“ring . .Poat-Exaertoncu 
coursra. and lho pos (graduate 
research Droaramina. 

_ Salary acalc—Lecturor A. 

^Further par neater* and npnU- 
totlon forme from Eatabllah- 
ment' Section. Paisley l^lRoo 

ulrtas to ' Prp- 
Irqldan at lho 


1 . *. 
*Va> ) 


AN EDITOR 

for the Methodist Church, OrerscM Division (Methodist 
MinRinnflrv Sodoiy) Will be rcanlrcd ctrly III 1976. Until 
Aiigust 1?7G the person appointed will work with the 
present Editor. • • ■ ' _ . . 

sensitivity to new relationships .vriUj Overao^ churchy 

are Important, as well as essential editorial and writing 
Skills. * 

Publications include NQW (monthly magazine), (He 
Prayef Manual (annual), quarterly paper*, leaflets, 
posters, duplicated material. 

Salary will be negotiable. ' ■ 

Intending applicants should write for joh description 

[VfctryiebtHie Road, London NW1 sjit.- 

j-'-'- y v. • ■' -■ ~ " 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Tho Institute of Chartered Accountants In England and Walos Invites 
applications irom U.K. gradualas fora now appointment ns ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY to the Board of Accreditation of Colleges and Courses. Tito Board, 
which was Bel up tt> 1 973 Vo deal wllh tho recognition ol dag roe and other ocadontio 
a ntl profosslona I coursos for exemption from ceital n e ntry and examination 
roq u I ram a n is of tho Instlluto. now has nood of addition of help In connection whit the 
0 appraisal of courso submissions front universities, poly technics ond nrivoto 
tutorial establishments ; 1 

• monitoring of approved courses In accordance with the Board s general policy; 

• dovatopmontof contacts with oducoiionol institutions ond. In particular, 
proportion lor visits by tho Board to establishments to discuss applications) 

% preparation ol reports and statistics on the subsequent examination 
performance of students ; 

G development of crllorla for the recognition of additional categories of courses. 

Tito person appointed will be required to assist the Secretary of lha Board with 
too preparation of documonls for mootings and tho related correspondence end will 
be responsible (under tho general supervision of tho Secretary) for arrangements 
and documentation far a number of special liaison mootings undortakon by the 
Board and for visits to ostabll s 1 1 moms. 

Experience in academic administration is doslrcbloand famriiority with meant 
developments In cither lho professional oducailon of accountant sen In higher 
education coursos amorally will bon considerable advantage 

Sterling salary will bo not loss tiion £4.000 p.o. Thorolo c «nad (tenslan 
Bdiomo. 

Appllcntlon form snt.iylmu limit ted from M.H. Lukn. 

P.O Box 433. Citadorod Accountants' Hail. M oorgo to Pinco, London EC2RGEQ. (Tel: 01 -029 7060) ^ 


LONDON 

TUI*. HOLYlTUHNlr. OF 
ULNIiiAI. LONDON 

gnitoot. or tiii: 
INVIIIUNMI.NV 

8LNIOII APPUlNI-MlINr 1(4 
IRUINNINli 

, Anillrgilon* nnr Invttert rnr 
M-uno * 1 or I u. An or pi an. 
N1N>, nl lift plucIi-iiiK' l>- v*c»I 
.■HsrKl.iti.-il Willi i-llijlblllly fur 
iiruIi'H*', rl.it uvi.ciluidir-iiiH vi ult- 
li tlir- I'.fJ.I. A|.j,)l( uni* inii«| 
imHiriut q m nl .ic.iili inic 'jiii lift- 
(.itlun_s in Pi.mninu nn.i |w 
inrnibi-r* ot lit,- R.T.P.L lliry 
must hnv,i lhr> hnowt<-dn» .mil 
oHporlQnco to cnulj. ilirin Li.lh 
10 lrxri lho nt volnciiuonl ot 
tr-drlilno nnJ rrm-arili In tills 
field amt la r«nli<! n m i lor 
Iniluuncu on ilio ui-mial ,-icj- 
di-nilc iinvulopnirni uf thi. 


1UUHTOL 

-I III’. UN1VI HHflV 

flC’.I l< III! ] lilt AnVANUI'D 
i iiiilAn Htuuirs 

ni.iHiiv niiii:i:’ir>n 

Aiiullc.-iii.in* urn Invited fur 
tin- intsl in lii-i.uiy lllrc. inr i,i 
llie SlIi.i.ii -fur Aii\ juli-U llrLin 
Murtlu*. 

■trie H.tinnl t* ni.rinW eon- 
rrrnrii with iitM-i .irt-er inlur- 


F.NGLfSK-SPCAKlNG 

IWDN 

tttiincTi hi or mtucA't ion 

iu ii.iiiiiMsu-r ttici t:sti i-iin- 
riitUui.il Jn«-ruiiin(|i< j-rn. 
ilf.luinK-i Wllh Lh,- Unlln.l 
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CHRIST CHURCH 
COLLEGE 
. CANTERBURlf 

DEPUTY 

PRINCIPAL 

Appi I cations are invited 
from men and \vomen (or 
the post of DEPUTY PRIN- 
CIPAL to take effect nt the 
beginning of the Summer 
Term, 1976, qr as soon ns 
possible after that date. 

The salary will ba according 
to the Pelham Scale for a 
Group '5 College of. Educa- 
tion. 

Purifier details arc available 
from the Principal, to whom 
applications are to be sent 
not later than January 5, 
1976. 
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THE DARTIHGTOH SOCIETY 

NEW THEMES 
FOR EDUCATION 

Annual Conference 
5-9 April, 1976 

This new conference series 
is designed to bring to- 
gether contributors from 
the * growing edge ' of 
Education and its related 
disciplines in the Arts. 
Sciences and Humsmilss 
whose ideas can assist In 
the transformation of Educa- 
tional thought and practice 
over the next decade or 
more. 

Appllcalions Fnvifed rrorii 
(hose Interested or directly 
engaged in oducad&n. 
Enrolment limited lo 100. 
Inlormation from the 
Secretary, The Darlington 
Society, Darlington Hall, 
Totnea, Devon. 
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